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called “What Do 


Read?” 


information. 


getting real information. 


In Boys’ Lire we are trying to meet both those 
requirements. We want you to be entertained. 
Naturally. But we also want you to feel, after 
you've finished reading Boys’ Lirs, that you 
- better off and further along than you 


would be if you hadn’t read it. 


HAT’S why we’re glad to get a series like 


Eddie Allen’s “ Air-Mail Pilot” 
reminiscences. ‘They have, we be- 
lieve, the entertainment that you 
can get from fiction, and in addi- 
tion the value that comes from 
actual fact. 


HE new department for short 

short articles, that starts in this 
issue right after Mr. West’s editorial 
and Scout World pages, is another 
sample of the sort of thing we believe 
you'll find “good reading” in the 
sense of combining entertainment 
with information. Some of the items 
you'll find merely interesting; others 
are there because they contain strik- 
ing or useful or brain-stimulating 
information. 


F YOU want stories first, you can 

start right off by reading “Look- 
ing After Leslie.” Ralph Henry 
Barbour is the sort of writer who not 
only gives you stories that you don’t 
want to put down until you’ve fin- 
ished them—he also leaves you feel- 
ing that, if you’re the right sort of 
chap yourself, it’s on the whole a 
pretty good old world to live in. 

See if, after you finish “Leslie,” 
you don’t think so. 


F YOU like sports more than any- 

thing else, read Harold Sher- 
man’s basketball story, “Four 
Against Five,” or Paschal Strong’s 
story of water-polo, “Neptune 
Meets the Whale.” You won’t go 
Wrong on either one. 


TORIES of the North? Try “Cold 
Killer,” by Howard Morgan. 


RAILROADING used to be 
about the most interesting 
thing in this country. Fifty years 
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every boy’s 


the old glamour. 
a lot, 


Most boys want, along with 
their entertainment, the feeling that they are 


in this issue. 


missed a good deal. 





when 
Wait and see! 





ago it occupied nearly the same place in 
imagination that aviation does 
to-day. You'll find that Allison W. Ind’s 
story “Gray For Danger” catches a lot of 
We think you'll like it 


' PEE-WEE HARRIS, Warrior Bold,” ends 


If you haven’t been reading Pee-Wee, you’ve 
We’re sorry he had to go 
bustling out of the magazine. 

But on the other hand, “‘His Own Star” runs 
ahead through this issue, and on into next month, 
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FROM COVER TO COVER 


AST November we printed an article 
You Want to 
It explained that thousands 
of answers to that question, coming in from 
high-school boys all over the country, showed 
two things are wanted: entertainment, and 
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LSO! Next month we start off on a new serial 
that will make you all sit up! 
“The Young Sky Riders,”’ it’s called. Eustace 
L. Adams is the author. And what it tells you 
about gliding! 


Gliding. 


Eddie Allen in this month’s instalment of 
“Air Mail Pilot,” tells of his own gliding expe- 


Fiction—yes. 


rience, and a little about the famous German 
glider-pilots like Klemperer, who stayed in the 
air for hours together. But that was years ago— 
*way back in 1923. 
comes right down to this year—and next!— 
and tells a gliding story that pretty nearly 
makes your hair stand up. 


“The Young Sky Riders” 


But Mr. West asked Lindy 


(beg pardon! Colonel Charles Lindbergh; only 
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“Lindy” seems more natural) to 
read it, and Clarence Chamberlin, 
another of our famous transatlantic 
hoppers, and others—only that’ll 
have to wait until next month, too. 


is BlACK BEAST SWAMP” is 

the name of another of the 
April stories, written by Howard 
Lancaster. Have you ever imagined 
working on a levee, racing against 
time, tryingto head off a raging flood? 
The name of the story, alone, tells 
you that you don’t want to miss it. 


HERE’S another Harold Sher- 

man story, in the April issue, 
“The Baseball Clown.” You can 
guess at that one already. 


ND speaking of guessing about 
stories in advance, how about 
one from Kennedy Lyons, called 


“The F-f-fright Cure.”” Try guess- 
ing that off! 
HEN there’s a great Prep 


School story by P. G. Wode- 
house, all full of strong—er—per- 
fume. If you’ve read many of his 
stories in the Saturday Evening Post 
and other magazines you'll know 
whether or not you’re going to be 
asked to cry over this one. “‘Homeo- 
pathic Treatment,” it’s called. 


SOL METZGER’S sport article 

will give some inside dope 
about baseball. Spring is the time 
of year for that. And in the next 
Eddie Allen instalment of “Air 
Mail Pilot” you'll be able to iearn 
something about the most thrilling, 
as well as the most dangerous, of all 
aeronautical works—‘“‘test” flying, 
for the United States Army at 
McCook Field. 
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THE FISHER BODY 
CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


When Paul Revere was not engaged in 
making history with other Revolutionary 
War heroes, he could be found in his shop 
in Boston, working at the trade of silver- 
smith taught to him by his father. 


From his shop came beautiful salvers, 
pitchers and other metal articles, for 
which collectors now. pay huge prices, 
not only because they were made by Paul 
Revere but because they are exquisitely 
wrought and delicately engraved. 


For Paul Revere was an artisan who 
worked in the old guild tradition—a man 
who prided himself, above everything, on 
his expert craftsmanship. Indeed, it is 
probable that he took as much pride in 
producing a beautiful piece of silverware 
as he did in his famous midnight ride to 
arouse the New England Minute Men. 


The men who built the Yankee clipper 
ships labored with a similar desire to pro- 
duce the finest work of which they were 
capable. As a result they con- 
structed sailing vessels that, 
in their day, carried the fame 
of American ship-builders 
throughout the world. 


Carrying on a 
Fine American Tradttion 
















American handiwork 
could be given, but 
the two mentioned will 
serve to show that ex- 
pert craftsmanship is 
an American tradition 
—among the finest that we possess. 


And the boys whoare entered in the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild are helping to 
carry on this tradition! 


That makes it worthwhile, doesn’t it, to 
take part in this splendid movement— 
even if there were not generous awards 
offered for careful workmanship? 


And there is still another reason for enter- 
ing. The mental qualities and manual 
dexterity these boys will acquire by com- 
pleting the coach they are now building 
will help them in whatever field they 
enter later in life. 


If any of you who read this page are not 
yet members of the Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild, we urge you to 
enroll at once at the Cadillac- 
La Salle salesroom in your 
community. Members are 
now engaged in a coach- 





Many more examples of fine 





building competition for 






















































awards totaling over $50,000, including 
four university scholarships. The con: 
petition is open to all boys between 1) 
and 19 and the Guild furnishes complete 
plans and drawings for building the 
Napoleonic Coach. Your Cadillac. 
La Salle dealer will obtain them for you 
free. By entering now you will hav 
enough time to make each part of the 
coach perfect. You will then have: 
better chance to win an award and you 
will get far more pleasure from the 
finished project. 


When you go to the Cadillac-La Sall 
salesroom to enroll in the competition 
examine carefully the Cadillacs and 
La Salles on display. You will find them 
to be fine modern examples of the Ameri 
can craftsmanship that produced the 
exquisite silver plate and the fast sailing 
vessels of earlier times, and you will beet 
couraged to doeven better with your coach 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPAN! 
Detroit, Michigan 7 2 Oshawa, Ontario 


CADILLAC-La SALLE 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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LOOKING AFTER LESLIE 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


IF Jerry Gardiner hadn’t felt that 
Leslie Browning needed someone 
to put him wise to himself at Hill- 
fields he would have saved himself 
a heap of trouble. Because Leslie 
was the freshest guy that ever en- 
tered that respected school. 


S’POSE I’m dumb,” drawled Jerry Gardiner, 
“but still I don’t get it. He’s no relation, you 
say; you don’t even know him 
““Of course I know him; or used to. His 
folks live in the next town, and when I was a kid Dad 
used to drive over to see his father, and sometimes 
I'd go along. I was about eleven or twelve and 
Leslie was a couple of 
years younger; a 
mean little cuss, thin 
and pale, with rusty 
hair and perfectly 
fiendish temper. I was 
expected to play with 
him, but he always 
got hurt or insulted 
and either slammed a 
rock at me or ran in 
and told his mother a 
lot of bunk. That got 
me in wrong with 
Dad, of course, and 
I'd be called down for 
bullying a fellow 
younger than I. Once 
I got tired of being 
the goat and told how 
leslie had jammed 
his fingers in the corn-sheller, and 
got mad and chased me around with 
a wagon spoke, but, shucks, Dad 
wouldn’t believe anything against him 
because he thought so much of his 
father. It finally got so I kicked 
about going over there and Dad left 
me at home. I’ve never seen the kid 
since, and I’d be satisfied not to see 
him again, but I guess I’ve got to.” 

Hal Munson ended with a sigh, and, 
in token of deep disgust, reached out 
and kicked over his recently emptied 
suit-case. The resultant disturbance was disappoint- 
ing, and his resentment increased. Jerry, lolling on 
the cushioned window-seat, tried hard to look sym- 
pathetic instead of amused. 

“My father and his have always been as thick as 
thieves,” Hal continued. ‘‘Went to school together. 
Play golf every Saturday afternoon. Go fishing 
together. Hunting, too. Mr. Browning’s all right. 
I like him. So’s Mrs. Browning, only she’s sort of 
nervous. Or used to be. Trouble is, 1 guess, Leslie’s 
the only kid they’ve got and they think he’s a regular 
wonder-child and sort of let him do as he darn’ 
pleases. Of course, he’s here because I am. Mr. 
Browning thinks whatever Dad does is just about 
right, and as Dad chose Hillfields for me, why, little 
angel Leslie has to come here, too. But this thing of 
making me his—his guardian, of expecting me to 
guide his childish footsteps, why, that’s the limit! 
Gosh, Jerry, I haven’t got the time, for one thing. 
Every fellow will tell you that senior’s the hardest 
year of all. Besides, I detest the little rotter, anyway!” 

“Oh, well, you don’t have to wash and dress him, 
you know,” replied Jerry soothingly. “Give him a 
couple of spiels about being diligent at his studies and 
—er—respectful to upper-class fellows, and let him 
ride. You'll have to have him over here now and 
then, I suppose, but I can usually find some place to 
spend an evening.” 

“Sounds all right the way you tell it,” Hal grum- 
bled, “but Dad isn’t going to be satisfied with that. 
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Why, hang it all, to hear him talk you’d think there 
wasn’t a thing for me to do but follow Leslie Brown- 
ing around and—and see that he doesn’t get his hair 
rumpled! Seems to think I can make everything nice 
and easy for the brat. Maybe he expects me to pass 
his exams for him! Well, from what I know of dear 
little Leslie he’s going to get into a lot of trouble. He’s 
got a rotten temper and he’s too puny to back it up. 
He’s in for a fine old razzing, I'll bet. And then, I 
suppose, he’ll come up here and weep on my 
shoulder!” 

‘Looks to me like you’re taking a lot for granted,” 
drawled Jerry. ‘‘Maybe the kid’s changed since you 
saw him. How old is he?” 

“How old? Why, he’s—let’s see—he must be 
thirteen. Maybe fourteen. Yes, fourteen, I guess. 
Last I heard, he was in a day school near his home. 
Wish to thunder he’d stayed there!” 

** And he’s a lower middler, eh? Where’s he room- 
ing and who’s he in with?” 

*“*He’s in 26 Dorr. I asked at the office. And his 
roommate’s a fellow named Haskins; ‘Flub’ Haskins 
he’s called. Flub’s lower middle, too. Never saw him 
to know him, but I’ve heard of him.” 

“Seems to me I have, too. Wasn’t he the guy— 
Sure, he was! He’s the fellow who went through the 
ice on the river last winter and nearly drowned. 
Remember? The ‘No Skating’ sign was up and he 
and a couple more juniors didn’t believe it. Flub 
Haskins. That’s the fellow.” Jerry grinned. “He 


—— 
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Room 26 looked as though it had 
been swept by a cyclone 


ought to be a good influence for your little 
protégé, Hal!” 

“Great,” answered the other bitterly. ‘When 
I’m not drying his tears after some naughty big 
boy‘has slammed him on the nose, I’ll be dragging 
him out of the river! Yeah, life looks pretty 
jolly, doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, you’re making it out worse than it is,” 
said Jerry. “It won’t be so tough, I guess. 
Seen him yet?” 

“No. I’ve been expecting him to look me up. 
He was supposed to. Maybe—” Hal kicked at 
the suit-case again and missed it by inches— 
“maybe I'd better go over and find him. It’s got 
to be done sometime. What’s the hour?” 

“My tummy says six o’clock, but the old re- 
liable ticker says five-twenty.”’ 

.* Well.”” Hal heaved a sigh and arose. “Might 
as well have it over 
with.” Half-way to 
the door he paused 
and looked back. ‘“‘I 
don’t suppose you'd 
care to go along?”’ 

Jerry chuckled, 
swung his long legs 
from the window- 
seat and stood up 
yawning and stretch- 
ing. “Why not? It 
ought to be worth a 
little exertion to see 
you in the réle of— 
er ee 





“Aw, shut up,” 
growled the other. 


HE second-floor 

corridor of Dorr 
Hall appeared un- 
usually populous 
when the two reached 
it and turned their 
steps toward Number 
26. Doors were open 
and a dozen or more 
youths stood about, 
their eyes focussed on 
a common point, and 
their countenances 
expressing pleased in- 
terest. The reason for 
the interest was at once apparent for from some- 
where toward the corridor’s end came sounds which, 
although muffled by a closed portal, suggested the en- 
thusiastic efforts of a gang of house-wreckers. The new 
arrivals exchanged startled, questioning glances and 
hastened their pace. The bystanders fell in behind, 
treading on each other’s heels in an earnest desire to 
secure advantageous positions. Hal’s suspicidn was 
speedily confirmed. The riot was being pulled off 
in Number 26. There was the crash of an overturned 
chair, the scuffling of feet, gasps and mutters. Some- 
thing heavy struck the portal and rebounded. The 
wall shook. , 

“How long’s this been going on?’’ demanded Hal 
sternly. 

“Oh, a long time,”’ answered a joyous-faced mem- 
ber of the clustering audience. 

“Five minutes, I guess,” 
chuckled excitedly. 

Hal’s countenance registered disapproval and his 
knuckles pounded the door. The riot continued 
gloriously. Inarticulate speech mingled with the 
crashes of inanimate objects. There were woofs and 
ahs and ughs; and once a portion of a distinguishable 

hrase seeped to the corridor; “‘ You would, eh? Well—”’ 
"he rest was drowned in a cataclysmic thump. Hal 
rapped again, more loudly, but the effort was un- 
rewarded. It was Jerry who solved the problem. 
Jerry thrust his friend aside and produced a voice 
which seemed to come from his shoes. 
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offered a second, and 



























































“*Here, here!”” he demanded in the tones of author- 
ity. “What’s going on? Open this door at once!” 

The effect was almost magical. Silence fell beyond 
the portal. Then sounded faint and agitated whis- 
pers, secretive movements and, at last, the turning of 
the key in the lock. Hal thrust the door inward, 
stepped inside. Jerry followed. The door closed 
again in the faces of a disappointed gathering. The 
invaders surveyed the scene. 

Number 26 looked as though it had been recently 
swept by a cyclone which had mercifully spared the 
heavier articles such as the study desk and the two 
beds. Those at least remained more or less in their 
proper positions, although they, as well as the lighter 
objects, had obviously suffered assault. At the right 
stood a short, solid youth of apparently fifteen, in- 
flamed and contused of countenance, dishevelled as 
to attire and scant as to breath. At the left stood a 
tall, spindley boy, perchance a year younger, equally 
disordered. It was the latter who broke the momen- 
tary silence. 

“Aw, go on,” he said indignantly. “You aren’t 
teachers! Say, you’ve got a gall, buttin’ in here! 
Chase yourselves!” 

He was, Hal decided without hesitation, a most, un- 
prepossessing looking youth. His rumpled hair was 
reddish-brown, his neck was thin and much too long, 
and, between the two an angular face was convulsed 
by the most ferocious scowl the observer ever re- 
membered having seen on a human countenance. 
And, of no value as an added attraction, the sharp 
nose was bleeding copiously. But there was no doubt 
in Hal’s mind of the boy’s identity. This was Leslie. 

“‘Never mind what we are,” he answered coldly. 
He turned his accusing gaze on the other occupant 
of the devastated room. Flub Haskins, aware of the 
respect due to upper classmen, managed a shamed 
yet placating grin. “‘ What,” demanded Hal, “do you 
two young idiots think you’re up to? Don’t you 
know that if a faculty had heard the rumpus you’d 
get thunder?” 

“TI didn’t start it,” answered Flub eagerly and 
earnestly. ‘“That—that fresh kid 4 

““Who’s a fresh kid?’’ yelped Leslie, starting across 
the intervening space of littered carpet with fell 
intent. Jerry stepped in front of him and ungently 
pushed him back. 

‘Pipe down, feller,” said Jerry calmly. 

“Yeah? Well, I’m no fresher than he is, the little 
fathead! And he did, too, start it! I just asked 
him 6 

“He’s a new boy,” broke in Flub. “He just got 
here a little while ago and I’ve been here since noon, 
and he says ‘I’m going to have that bureau’ and I 
says, ‘Yes, you are like a pig’s ear,’ and he says,‘ Sure 
I am!’ He says he’s got more things to put away 
and it’s the bigger bureau ita 

“And so it is,” put in Leslie defiantly. “It’s got 
four drawers and this one’s only got three. I told him 
I’d match for it or draw straws or anything he liked. 
but he wouldn’t be fair ; 

““Why should I? That’s my bureau and it’s got all 
my things in it! I said ‘I'd like to see you get it,’ and 
he started to pull my things out “ 

“Well, you dared me to, didn’t you? And I did it, 
didn’t I?” 

“No, you didn’t,” yelled Flub shrilly. “I gave you 
a shove——” 

“And no one’s going to shove me——” 

**And you hit me on the chin 7) 

**And you kicked me——”’ 

“Oh, shut up,” bawled Hal. “Sit down, the two 
of you. Look here, Haskins, you’re a lower 
middler and ought to know better than to 
fight in dormitory. You is 

“Well, what would you have done if a 
camel-necked squirt ‘9 


























HERE was a howl from Leslie and the 

threat of renewed hostilities, but Jerry 
plumped the insulted youth back in the 
rescued chair with the admonition to be 
good. 

“Came into your room,” continued 
Flub, “‘and started throwing your shirts 
and collars and everything on the floor? I 
guess you’d be mad too!” Flub choked 
with indignation. 

Hal turned sternly to the new boy. 
“You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” he declared wither- 
ingly. “What kind of a way is 
that to start off? Let me tell you 
right now, Leslie, you can’t pull sf 
that sort of stuff here. Either | boost 
you act like a gentleman or you at 
get out. Fellows won’t stand your 
high-handed methods. Besides, 
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sate a new boy and owe respect to older fellows. 
askins i 

**Aw, go sit on a tack,” jeered Leslie. “I’m as 
good as he is, and I'll show him. And I’m going to 
have that bureau, too!” 

There was a howl from Flub, but Hal cut into it 
with a stern: “You are not! You'll take what’s left: 
bed, bureau and all. That’s the rule here. And 
there’s another rule here, Leslie, and that is that new 
boys have to walk straight and keep their mouths 
shut. We don’t stand for fresh kids here. If you’d 
spoken to some upper-class fellows as you spoke to 
me——”’ 

“‘Hey, who’s fresh now?”’ demanded Leslie. “What 
right you got to call me by my first name?” 

Hal stared for a moment in suspicion. Then: 
**You mean that you don’t know who I am?” he asked. 

“No, and I don’t give a whoop!”” Nevertheless it 
didn’t sound quite sincere and there was an uneasy 
gleam in the defiant eyes. 

“I’m Hal Munson, and your father——” 

“Oh!” muttered Leslie subduedly. “Well, why 
didn’t you say so? How was I to know?” And, re- 
covering his spirit, he added: “‘And, anyhow, I don’t 
have to be bossed by you.” 

“You're going to behave yourself while you’re here, 
Leslie,’’ retorted Hal grimly, “and I'll see that you do. 
Those are my orders and I mean to carry ’em out. 
Now you two fellows clean up and get ready for 
supper. You both look disgraceful, but maybe you 
can get by if you keep away from faculties. And 
mind this; no more scrapping. Understand?” 

Flub nodded sullenly. Leslie only glowered. 

**And,” added Hal from the doorway,”’ come over 
and see me to-morrow evening between seven and 
eight, Leslie. We'd better have a talk, I guess. I’m 
in 19 Greene. Don’t forget.” 

The door closed. The corridor was deserted now, 
and silent, and so Leslie’s parting benediction reached 
them clearly. 

“The big cheese!” 


















































es, raised his dizzy head, 


He opened his 
and saw Leslie standing above him 
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Leslie didn’t show up in Number 19 the following 
evening. Jerry said he had probably got kille; 
off. Hal, who had forgotten the appointment. 
frowned and promised a visit to Dorr and the reading 
of the riot act. But so many interests claimed his 
time and thought that several more days passed 
before he again recalled Leslie Browning’s existence. 
Recitations and study kept him busy until thre 
o’clock, and from that hour until just before supper 
time he toiled on the first team gridiron where, facing 
the opposition of two sterling rivals, he was trying fo 
a half-back job. Once he glimpsed Leslie across the 
campus, but since he was at the moment hurrying ty 
a class, the opportunity to. pursue the younger boy 
was denied him. The term was six days old before he 
received further tidings of his charge. One after. 
noon he found Flub Haskins awaiting him outside the 
gymnasium after practice; a disturbed Flub who, 
his annoyance, stumblingly reproached him fo; 
neglecting his duty to Leslie. Leslie, it appeared a. 
cording to his room-mate’s revelations, had manage 
inside one brief week to win the profound dislike o 
his classmates and the unanimous disapproval of his 
instructors. That condition of affairs, Flub implied, 
was unfortunate but not fatal. Leslie’s final and 
supreme offense had just transpired. He had tersely 
- unequivocally refused to play football for Don 

all! 

“And, gee, Munson, you know what that means! 
Why, a guy is just bound to try for a dormitory tean 
if he’s asked to! But Leslie says he won’t. He slanged 
Tyson to a fare-ye-well this noon. Tyson—we elected 
him captain a couple of days ago—told Leslie he wa; 
crazy and Leslie told him to go bite his ear, and that 
he didn’t want to play football and he didn’t have to, 
and no one could make him! Well, gee, that just 
about finishes Leslie here, Munson!” 

Flub ended in a wail, and Hal nodded troubled a. 
sent. “The darn’ little rotter,’’ he muttered. ‘Some. 
one’s got to put some sense into him! What reason 
does he give for not wanting to play?” 

““He—he wants to be captain,” faltered Flub. “He 
says he knows more football than Jim Tyson or any 
of the others and ought to be captain. Says he wont 
be bossed around by my 

“Oh, gosh,” sighed Hal, “the kid’s crazy! _ Loo 
here, you tell him I want to see him. Tell him to com 
over this evening, Haskins.” ji 

Flub shook his head. “He won't go,’’ he sail 
gloomily. “He says he doesn’t have to mind you 
I—I’ve argued with him, but he won’t pay any at- 
tention.” 

“He won't, eh?” Hal considered 
frowningly. “‘Had any more fights 
Haskins?” 

“No, not to say fights. We—we'w 
had a couple of little scraps. Didu' 
amount to anything. You kno, 
he isn’t a bad chap, Munson, only- 
well, gee, I guess his folks didn! 
bring him up right, or something. We get a 
pretty well now. If I could just lick him one 
everything would be jake, but I can’t. He’s tw 
fast; a regular scrapper, that guy. You knor 
he gave Steve Hemming an awful black eye 
and Steve’s lots bigger and heavier than he is’ 

““What! Steve Hemming? Haskins, you'r 
lying!” 

“No, I’m not. I thought you’d heard abou! 
it. It was the second night of term. Thre 
fellows came in after study hour and trid 
to haze Leslie a bit. You know, just in fun like 
But Leslie wouldn't have it. He wouldn’t do 
thing they told him to, and when they got sot 
of peeved and tried to make him he haulel 
off and slammed Steve and then they had it aul 
Steve got an awful shiner and they went out aaj 
let him alone.” 

“Great Scott! And what happened to Leslie” 

“Oh, he got sort of banged up, but he didn’t see 
to mind. He really did lick Steve, and now wheneve 
he sees him he says ‘Mind your eye, Hemming!’ 
Steve’s as sore as a pup at him.” 

“TI should think he might be,” said Hal dry\i 
“Well, this sort of thing can’t go on. I'll come ove 
this evening and—and talk to the idiot.” 


Re it did go on, for talking to Leslie wasn’t al 
good. It didn’t matter a mite, Leslie reiterate 
stubbornly and defiantly, what his father and Hal 
father had cooked up between them. He was! 
going to stand being bossed by anyolt 
As for playing football on their old do: 
mitory team, why, that was o-u-t, ov 
And if the fellows didn’t like it, or lM 
him, for that matter, they could lump! 
And the instructors were just a bu 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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DISCIPLINE 


When young Lieut. Bunt, fresh 
from the Point, issued an order 
that order was obeyed. He ordered 
his detachment on border patrol 
to unload their guns and this story 
is the result. 


OWN here upon this Rio Grande border an- 
other of young Second Lieutenant Adolphus 
Bunt’s little command of colored troopers 
had been sent to the hospital with a pistol 
wound, and the lieutenant was properly fussed. 

At home he had been *Dolph, but in the Military 
Academy he had answered, at large, to “Bunty.” 
He was five feet five, and sturdy and freckled and 
blue-eyed; and he hopefully faced the lonesome job of 
detached duty as commanding officer (and the only 
officer) with this bunch of darky cavalry. He might 
even be the one to round up that slippery chief bandit 
el Capitan Juan Marcia! 

It is something great to be a new shave-tail second 
lieutenant in the field with his first command. But, 
on the other hand, it is something else to have that 
command gaily shooting one another and the sur- 
rounding country with their issue of strange auto- 
matic pistols. 

Why, the words “Draw pistols!” for the charge, 
at drill, ushered in a Fourth of July, with the tricky 
safeties off and nervous black fingers pressing the 
triggers, and the guns pumping at every jump of the 
excited horses! The casualty list of young Second 
Lieutenant Bunt’s detachment of “buffalo soldiers” 
was shocking. The major commanding the expedition 
had said so, in no uncertain terms. 

“After this, Mr. Bunt, you will drill and march 
your detachment with their pistols empty until they 
are ordered to load,” he had directed. ‘“‘Beat that 
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“Here! Quick! Get behind this shoulder. More coming! Hold ’em up with your carbine as fast as they come” 


By Edward L. Sabin 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDGAR McGRAW 


into their fool heads, if you can, sir. If you can’t, you 
will be relieved in favor of an officer who can control 
his men. We are down here,” the major stormed, 
“to clean out those bandits, not to indulge in sham 
battles with ball cartridges. Your men must obey 
orders or that Garcia outfit will handle you pretty 
roughly if you run into them. You must have disci- 
pline. That is all, sir.” 

“Yes, sir,” the lieutenant stammered. 
that they understand, sir.” 

Therefore, down here on the border, this morn- 
ing, young Second Lieutenant Adolphus Bunt, still 
smarting from the major’s reprimand upon the matter 
of better discipline, fronted his command and read 
the law preparatory to the day’s scout. 

He used his most severe West Point manner, and 
words that even the greenest of the recruits should 
comprehend. Half the detachment, as he had tried 
to explain to the major, were recruits. 

Pistols were to be carried empty. Thedusky rank and 
file blinked and nodded and seemed to catch the idea. 

“Empty,” he repeated. “Get that, do you? Not 
loaded.” And he emphasized: ‘Remember, those 
guns of yours are to be carried not loaded, until you 
get orders to load.” He added, finally, to his chief 
non-com., who was a corporal: “‘ You understand, do 
you, Jones? I'll hold you responsible, corporal.” 

“Yes, suh,” Corporal Jones confirmed. “The lieu- 
tenant says dese hyar guns of ourn ain’t to be loaded.” 

And again the perspiring line soberly nodded, 
weighted with those new orders. 

The detachment, reduced to a baker’s dozen of 
actives, jogged after Lieutenant Adolphus Bunt, on the 
scout down-river to see if the border bandits, particu- 
larly the noted Garcia, had been anywhere about. 
This afternoon they all made camp in the yard of a 
Texas cattle ranch. Nobody was at home here except 
the Chinese cook, and a smatter of lounging vaqueros, 
who had nothing to say.. That was to be expected of 
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these Mexicans. Lieutenant Bunt had some time ago 
discovered that down here you never could tell who 
was of the bandits from the other side of the river 
and who was not. A fellow could believe no one. 

He took headquarters in an out-shed, posted his 
guards, managed to buy a slab of bacon from the cook. 
learned that the family was “‘away”’ and that the 
American cowboys also were “away”; and as a com- 
manding officer with nobody to talk to, had lain down, 
dead tired, for a rest, when toward sunset he was 
roused by a rumpus outside the doorway. 


H* acting orderly, “Rusty”’ Brown (there were 
several Browns in the company), and Corporal 
George Washington Jones (arrived on spot) were 
having a little “disputation” with somebody or other. 
The lieutenant stepped out. 

“*What’s the trouble here, corporal?”’ 

“Dis hyah man ’peahs laike he’s bound to get in- 
side to see you, suh; but I keep tellin’ him the lieu- 
tenant ain’t to be distuhbed, such. Dem are ohduhs.” 

“Very well. Ill speak with him.” And the lieu- 
tenant addressed the Mexican: “Que hay, amigo? 
What is it?” 

The Mexican doffed his big hat and earnestly de- 
livered himself of sundry words and gestures. He 
talked all over. This border Spanish as spoken by the 
Mexicans sounded awfully high-geared. Cadet 
“Bunty” had despised languages, at the Academy; 
and of late Lieutenant Adolphus Bunt had been 
wishing that Cadet “Bunty” had boned harder in 
Spanish, at least. However, he managed to guess that 
the bandit chief Garcia and his band were over beyond 
that hill yonder on a horse-stealing raid, and that the 
soldiers should go get ’em. 

Whew! Maybe—and maybe not! This Mexican 
might be reeling off only another of ‘those rumors— 
and the Army border patrol had been chasing down 

(Continued on page 46) 
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GRAY tor DANGER *% 


HE wind-wavered note of a chime whistle 
came through the storm smother from the 
west. 

Safe on the passing track at Shanghai Pit, 
the two in the cab of local freight number 221 looked 
at each other across the black bulge of the boiler head. 
This was what they were waiting for. 

To old Bart on the engineer’s side of the cab, the 
chime whistle meant just another train, just another 
meet on the time card for the single track of the 
Highline Division through the heart of the Snake 
Range country—where railroading was a man’s game 
and anything might happen. 

Bart gave his cigar a flop with his tongue and took 
in another inch of it. This was his fifth cigar today, 
though he never used a match to help himself get rid 
of them. He ate them, slivered them, and spat them 
out. 

He had been nursing locomotives on the Highline 
for forty-two years, meeting and passing more trains 
than you could count, with hardly a brownie against 
him on his record down there at headquarters in 
Crag Junction. Hardly a mark, and in two months 
he retired for good. 

Newspaper in one hand, he exchanged a glance with 
his fireboy, then reached up and dimmed the headlight. 

To Gail Hubbard, fireboy, that chime whistle was 
the breath of life. He looked affectionately at the 
old man who had taken a fancy to him when he was 
a youngster. Bart had brought him up, put him 
through school, and had finally nursed him along to 
this job, feeding black diamonds into the hungry maw 
of a Mikado type freight engine. 

To Gail, that strong, careworn face, red from the 
stinging wind and with crusted snow melting on the 
shaggy brows, was the face of a saint. 

Then Gail jerked his head around. From the dark- 
ness ahead appeared an ever-growing fan of gray light. 

An excitement like an electrical surge ran through 
him. His fists tightened. His heart thumped. 

It was the Mail . . . The Mail! Crashing, smash- 
ing through the’storm on a merciless schedule with 
no regard for anything alive as she roared her way into 
terminal. 
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This was the moment 

for which he'd been 

concentrating all bis 

strength. “I can't take 
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That was life—to fire one of the big mountain types, 
high-drivered and powerful enough to tear the rails 
right off the ties. 

The halo of snow-swept light expanded from horizon 
to zenith. 

There was a sudden explosion of crashing exhausts, 
shrieking steam, beating side rods and pounding 
drivers—a streak of white—a series of streaming yel- 

low windows and a wild eddy of snow. The 
Mail was past! 

Gail’s fists gripped in their canvas gloves. 
If he ever wanted anything in all his lonely 
life, it was to fire an engine like that on a run 
like that. And after that some day—maybe 
the right side of the cab, the throttle side. 

« He dropped down from the seat box and 
suddenly felt uncomfortable as he saw Bart’s 
eyes on him. 

“Like it?” asked the veteran runner of the 
Highline, understandingly. 

“Guess you know,” replied Gail, just a bit 
shyly. To cover his feelings he stepped on the 
lever that flung the butterfly firedoors wide to 
the seething fire. 

Scoop after scoop of coal he fed where the 
fire was hottest. The flames suddenly 
stretched mightily and drew with a rush 
through the boiler. The big engine was fight- 
ing to get under way again. 

Once more they were on the mainline, gath- 
ering speed with every revolution of the 


drivers. 

**Well, maybe 
you'll get one soon,” 
Bart shouted above 
the laboring of the 
engine. “There’s a 
lot of us—old timers 
that’re headed for the 
house track.” Bart 
swallowed hard and 
stared under his 
brows. “Somebody’s 
got to take our 
places.” 

Poor old Bart. In 
two more months he 
would be retired on 
a pension. Gail 
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knew how it must hurt the old puller 
to think of giving it all up. He nurse; 
the water injector. Bart was nearly 


Ze at the end of his run. And he was jus 

Ze “&<__ beginning. Oh! If Sparling, the mas. 

J ¢-F ter mechanic at the Junction would 

“~—__ give him one of those big engines t 
\Z fire. If only ... 


1) @& But at that moment all thoughts of 
: the future were driven from his head. 
He leaped back. 

Te 06 ee chee 





Bart’s hoarse roar of warning was suddenly drowned 
in the screaming of steam. 

There was a ragged cry of pain. Through a billov- 
ing cloud of vapor, Gail caught a glimpse of Bart's 
hunched figure. His arms encircled his head. 

The water glass! 

Gail leaped forward. Something like a hot knife 
cut across his wrist. He cried out with the pain. There 
was the valve wheel. 

With a series of quick motions he spun the whedl 
shut. The steam suddenly ceased hissing from the 
fragments of the fractured glass on the right water 
gauge. There was no accounting for the way gauge 
glasses failed in service like that. 

“Bart!” shouted Gail, his voice sharp with anxiety. 
He leaped across to the engineer’s position. The oli 
throttle puller was rocking back and forth. “Oh! 
Your face!”” exclaimed the fireman as the gauge 
lights showed the livid flesh where the steam hai 
scalded it. 

**You’ll have to take her in,” came Bart’s voice 
tensely. “It’s . My eyes hurt ... Steam...” 

“Your eyes!”’ exclaimed Gail sharply. “ Let’ 


e. 

Yes. The flesh was red and angry-looking all aroun( 
his eyes, particularly the right one. 

“Here,” Gail whirled around to the headend brake- 
man who'd come sliding down the coal in the tender. 
“You'll have to fire. Bart’s hurt. We’re only 
hour out of Lone Pine and the West End Hospital 
is there.” 

They made Bart comfortable as possible on the 
fireman’s seat box while Gail, one hand ever on the 
throttle, drove the throbbing engine further over the 
snow-buried grade that climbs high over the curling 
waters of the Lost Horse. 

A thrill pulsed through him. He was pulling the 
throttle on a Highline regular train. More than four 
thousand horse-power under his fingers. Then lis 
grip relaxed. It was Bart’s place. And anything 
that came to him only at Bart’s expense like that- 
well, he’d rather not. 

But queer things happened when a fellow’s rail 
roading on the Highline, and things were shapitf 
themselves as he crowded the Mikado over the wint- 
swept summit and then down the long coast throug! 
Portage and into Lone Pine—things that concerned 
him vitally, and of which he knew nothing. 

A lump was in his throat as he saw them lead old 
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Bart through the storm to the station building: The 
old veteran seemed broken, somehow. 

He ran almost all the way back from the round- 
house to the hospital. As he paused outside the hos- 
pital doors, he suddenly was afraid. Then he knocked 
and went in. 
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His heart pounded for a moment as he caught a 
glimpse of a bandage-swathed face in a white room 
two doors away. 

“Dad ... Bart!” Involuntarily he had breathed 


all that the old veteran meant to him. And then the 


4 

doctor came. 

} “He'll be coming around all right, son,” he assured 

= Bi the tall, lithe fireman. “Not quite as young as he 

= used to be, he isn’t. The shock’s the worst thing. It 
: bothers him.” 

Twice Gail’s lips formed the question that tortured 

him. 

“Will he be able to finish his term and—and get his 





lrowned , 
pension? Only two months.” 
. billow. The doctor considered. Slowly he nodded his 
f Bart's i answer. 
“So that’s it? Well, you trot along and get your 
rest. Leave him to us,” he said gently. 
ot knife Gail seized the doctor’s hand in a grip of iron for 


one brief instant. Then he turned and left without 


a word. 
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[' SEEMED just as if everything had been planned 
in advance, the way things went for Gail during the 
next two months up there on the Highline. But that’s 
the way it did happen, and they’!l tell you so up there 
where the grade fights with the summits and rushes 
with the canyon rapids. 

But Gail knew nothing of that either. With the 
picture in his mind of that bandage-swathed face, he 
dropped from the gangway of the engine, back once 
more in Crag Junction. He threaded his way among 
the storm-weary monsters resting over the pits. 

“Oh, Hubbard!” 

He turned. It was Sparling. 

“Come into the office, Hubbard.” 

What was up? Gail was uneasy. More than likely, 
though, Sparling wanted some additional information 
about the accident. Inside the sheet-iron office where 
the din of steam from overburdened safety valves was 
ccm Sparling put a wholly different question 
to him. 

“What do you know about firing an engine?” he 
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. on thefdemanded abrupily, and Gail’s eyes opened wide. 
ron the “Why .. .” hesquirmed uneasily. “Some things 
over the sir, * ir 

» curling Sparling reached into his desk and withdrew a manila 


envelope. Gail pinched his ear—a sign that he was 
puzzled. That envelope contained his record. 

“T’ve been looking at this. And it’s pretty clean,” 
said the master mechanic. He studied for a moment. 
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anything glhen abruptly: “Hubbard, I’ve had my eye on you. 

e that-§§g/ou’re not the kind to tie your whistle open an’ make 

alot of racket, an’ you do your work. Also you've 

ww’s rai-{™—gS0t enough service time to your credit.” Sparling 
shaping ™Paused. Gail blinked nervously. 

he win “Well,” the boss of the roundhouse suddenly pushed 

-througt fiff*ted-bound book into Gail’s hand. “This is a manual 


on locomotive firing for an engine you’ve never seen 
ore,” 

Sparling leaned forward, his eyes gleaming. __ 
Next month we’re bringing to this division a 
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4-8-4 type engine that is the biggest thing and the 
most powerful brute ever to bang away on Highiine 
steel. Hear this! They’re more than 100 feet long 
and they put no less than 825,000 pounds on the rails!” 

Gail gasped. Nearly a million pounds. 

“Young man, that’s power!’ Sparling’s eyes shone. 
“And she’s going to snap the 
Oriental Mail over this di- 
vision faster than anything 
else on the time card except 
the silk train.” Sparling 
stood up. 

“Hubbard. You take this 
book and study it. I got to 
have a fireman that knows 
how to keep that mill hot!” 

Gail stared at the book 
dumfounded. 

sae Ree Ere 
he aid faintly. 

“Yup,” interrupted the 
other. “Keep it to your- 
self.” 

Gail didn’t hear shrilling 
steam as he went out. He 
didn’t hear anything. He al- 
most walked smack into the 
side of a switch engine coming 
from the ash pits. 

He was going to fire the 
biggest, fastest and most 
powerful engine on the High- 
line—and on the Mail! 

His dream had come true. 
He was seized with a silly 
desire to shout, holler and 
—weep. Wait till he told Bart! 

But he didn’t tell Bart. After the next run to 
Lone Pine on the west end, he hurried to the hospital. 

“He isn’t so bad,” said the doctor. ‘Keep him 
cheeful and give him about a month. Tough old 
galoot.” 

“He'll finish, then,” said Gail excitedly. Things 
were breaking right. 

“Ye-e-s, He’s good for a month. But I’m glad 
he’s retiring. He’s a pretty old man and that steam 
shocked him badly. Keep him quiet and build him 
up, that’s our job.” 

Keep him cheerful and quiet, the doctor had said. 
Well, telling him all about the new engine and the 
fact that he was going to leave him with a strange 
fireman to finish up the last few weeks of his service 
wouldn’t be doing either. So Gail didn’t tell him. 
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And so, as time went by, he spent his time amusing 
the old engineman at Lone Pine and studying about 
thermic syphons, arches, combustion components, 
steam stokers and a host of other things in his room at 
the Junction. 








Time passed rapidly. One week, two, three. . . 
Then the bandages came off Bart’s eyes—and to all 
appearances they were as good as ever. 

Three days later Bart was fingering the Mikado’s 
throttle latch with affectionate touch. They were on 
the run once more and out of town on the ticker. 

“Gail, boy,” shouted Bart, “they was tellin’ me of 
some new Cascade type engines they’re bringing to 
th’ division. Know about ’em?” 

Gail started. Know anything about them? Rather! 

“Ya,” he called back, flushing the deck plates with 
the hose. “‘Beautiful pieces of machinery.” Should 
he tell him? Twice he started. And twice something 
made him bite down on the words. 

*‘Bringin’ ’em in tomorrow, I hear. Baldwin made 
*em down in Philadelphia. Id give my right hand to 
drive one o’ them battleships once before I—quit,” 
he finished with a queer little hesitation. 

There was no more time for conversation. The 
grade left the canyons and started to spiral, twist 
and tunnel toward the summits. Gail’s scoop played 
an endless oscillation from tender to firebox. It was 
nothing easy to keep a hand-fired engine hot on a 
grade like that. The new Cascades were stoker-fired. 


IGHT came. The grade eased. Gail leaned out 

of the window. The smoke from the stack was 
thin showing a hot fire. There was the next track- 
side block signal. 

“Green,” he called across the cab as he had done 
on countless other occasions to check with the engine- 
man. There was a long hesitation. Gail looked across 
the boiler. Bart pulled his head in the window. 

“*Missed her, I guess,’ he said, and there was a 
strange, puzzled sort of a note in his voice. He bit 
the end of a dead cigar. 

Gail started and the scoop almost dropped from 
his hand. Bart miss a signal? Maybe he did. But it 
wasn’t like him. And Gail felt suddenly hot all over. 
Bart’s eyes. . . . Bart’s eyes! Soon the proof came. 

It was at the next signal. Gail stretched his lean 
body far out to see it. There it was. Red! But he 
didn’t call it. With pounding heart he waited. 

““What’s the matter with that signal?’’ came Bart’s 
voice. “Must be a piece of paper blown over it. 
Looks . . . Looks . . . Gray.” 

Gail’s breath suddenly seemed to be bursting his 
throat. His fists clenched. Gray! ... Gray! ... 

Bart was—color blind! 

Gail fought to control himself. He stuck his coal 
begrimed face far out of the window to cool his wet 
forehead. The thoughts in his head whirled past 
faster than the snow-clad landscape. 

Bart’s eyes gone—color blind—and one month more 
of service. 

If it ever became known, they’d take him out of 
service in a second. Then where would be the pen- 
sion he so richly deserved, that he’s so faithfully 
earned? Poor old Bart. Someone would be sure to 
find out. He gripped the cab sill fiercely and for a 
moment his head swam. 

Yes, somebody would find out—the fireman that 
came to relieve him while he went onto the Mail! 

Gail looked far into the night, shutting his teeth. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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The mass attack had started, the two forwards conveyed towards Neptune 


NEPTUNE MEETS THE WHALE 


EPTUNE tread water, waiting for the at- 
tack that was massing up on him. The 
white water polo ball, seven-eighths inflated 
the better to handle it, was coming down 

the pool in the grip of the Lawton center, who was 
churning the green water to white foam as he bore 
down towards the goal. 

The attack was in full swing. But any attack that 
hoped to fight its way through the defenders of the 
Fairfax goal had to first eliminate the mighty right 
back, Nolan Corbin, whose prowess in all water 
sports had caused his schoolmates to dub him Nep- 
tune. He had to be blocked, smothered, drowned, 
murdered and dismembered, if any swimmer hoped 
to pass his area to make a coveted touch goal. 

And nothing but a touch goal would help the Law- 
ton aggregation of water polo players now. The score 
was 12-8, with Fairfax Academy grimly determined 
to hang on to their slim lead through the remaining 
two minutes of the game. A thrown goal would give 
the visitors but three more points. A touch goal 
would give them the necessary five points to put the 
game on ice. 

“Get Neptune,” the team had told each other as 
they started their desperate attack. “Screen him 
from the play. If he gets in the four-foot zone, 
tackle him and take him under. But don’t let him 
get near the ball.” 

The mass attack had started. The two forwards, 
swimming ahead of their center, converged towards 
Neptune. A Lawton back, sacrificing position to aid 
the attack, swam alongside the Fairfax center, keep- 
ing him out of the play. This left Fairfax’s other 
back, Ray Langley, as the only defender between 
the ball and the goalie. 

Neptune swam lazily on his side, keeping a wary 
eye on the two forwards who were massing on him. 
They couldn’t hole him or tackle him until he got 
within the four-foot zone, and they couldn’t get there 
ahead of the ball. He backed towards the board, 
throwing a concerned look at Ray, his mate. Ray 
was clever as they came when the play was confined 
to the surface of the water. But when the scrimmage 
grew warm in the goal area, when the attacker, 
thrashing about to get in reach of the small goal 
board, took the defending back down with him, 
then Neptune and the goalie had to redouble their 
efforts to safeguard the goal. For likely as not Ray 


would appear on the surface of the pool after a few 
seconds, leaving his man crouching on the bottom, 
ready to shoot up for a stab touch at the board. 

The Fairfax supporters, lined up in a noisy throng 
on either side of the pool, held their breath in sus- 
pense as the center reached the fifteen-foot line. If 
he were going to throw he must try before he crossed 
the line. Bill Wake, the goalie, hung to his board 
with one hand, every muscle alert to stop the cannon 
shot throw that the center could deliver. But the 
center continued his one-handed crawl, crossed the 
line, and the three defenders prepared for the final 
onslaught. 


Neetu backed into the goal area. The two 
forwards who had massed on him could do 
nothing until the ball entered this zone. It was up to 
Ray to break up the timing of the attack, to force the 
center to make a premature pass to one of the for- 
wards. 

Ray met his man, seized the outstretched arm that 
should have held him off, and grappled with the cen- 
ter. One of the forwards sprinted suddenly, waiting 
for the ball to be flipped to him. In the very act of 
passing it the center stopped. Neptune had material- 
ized from nowhere and stood ready to intercept. He 
tried to pass to the other forward, but the instant’s 
hesitation was fatal and Ray had both arms pinioned. 
Together the two went down to the bottom of the 
pool. The two forwards quickly massed on Neptune, 
waiting for the struggling players to get in the four- 
foot zone before they locked with him, and the 
goalie, tense and alert, braced himself against the 
board to meet the submerged center in case he broke 
away from Ray. 

Two white bodies struggled in the cool depths of 
the pool. The center, clinging to the ball, was fight- 
ing to get away from the back who had a strangle- 
hold on him. Now the back secured a scissors-hold, 
which gave him the use of his arms. He tried to take 
the ball away from the fighting center, and above 
them the water churned and swirled as their thrashing 
bodies broke the surface. 

They were approaching the four-foot line. Once 
inside the goal area, the real drive for the goal would 
begin. Already the two forwards were reaching 
towards Neptune, ready to sink him as soon as the 
ball crossed the line. They would sink him and get 
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*steen dozen kinds of holds on him and keep him 
out of the play until the goal was on ice—if they 
could. 

They were upon him! The attacking center, still 
submerged and locked with Ray, was in the goal area. 
The two forwards sprinted inside the line with 
powerful crawls and tackled him. His foot shot out, 
making contact with the dust-pan of one of his 
opponents. A powerful shove sent the over-ambitious 
swimmer to the bottom of the pool and away from 
him, and at the same time threw his own body 
towards the board. But the other forward, aggres- 
sively alert, seized him in a strangle-hold. 

At that instant Ray came up for air. The crowd 
groaned. Ray was up to his old tricks again. He didn’t 
have the staying qualities, the grit, to stick it out 
with his man. And now the man was free, waiting 
on the bottom of the pool for an instant before 
springing upward with the ball. Bill, the goalie, 
saw the strangle-hold that the forward had on Nep- 
tune, saw Ray, pale and wan, gasping for breath, 
and he waited, tense and set, for the try at goal. 

Now the other forward, the one that Neptune had 
shoved away, dashed into the scrimmage. This was 
a cinch. Neptune was held, and a teammate was 
waiting under the very goal. With two attackers at 
the threshold of the board, the goalie would be 
helpless. 


4 orpe was just one thing amiss with the plan. 
That was Neptune. Back over his head he reached, 
and grabbed a handful of hair of the intrepid for- 
ward who thought a mere strangle-hold could subdue 
this denizen of the pool. His body bent double like a 
jack-knife, then suddenly straightened out like a steel 
whip, and the forward somersaulted over his head 
with an astonished expression on his face. Neptune, 
free once more, doubled up and went down, leaving 
the goalie to handle the other forward. 

He met his man shooting up. The two collided, 
and Neptune whipped his legs about the center and 
reached for the ball. The center held it out of reach, 
trying to lure the back into loosening his leg hold to 
try for it. Neptune was no amateur at this game. 
His lungs were full of fresh air, and the center, after 
his tussle with Ray, must be about ready to refuel. 
So he held on, eyes opened, waiting for the center to 
release the ball. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A few seconds were all he needed. The center’s 
Jungs were nearly bursting, and the ball shot up to 
the surface. Neptune released his man, and sprang 
up after it. He stole it from under the nose of a Law- 
ton forward who was reaching for it, and hurled it 
down the pool to his uncovered forward. The Law- 
ton attack had failed, their defense was out of posi- 
tion, and a clever three-man combination attack 
put the back out of the play and tallied another 
touch goal. 

Although there was another moment of play left, 
the game was in effect over. The Fairfax sextet 
smothered a final rally of the visitors, and returned 
to the dressing room with their record still unmarred 
by a single defeat. 

“Ray approached Neptune with an uncertain smile. 
“Thanks, old man,” he said gratefully. “You saved 
the day. I just couldn’t hold my man under a sec- 
ond longer.” 

“No?” asked Neptune. He didn’t mean to let the 
contempt he felt enter his voice, but it was there just 
the same, and the left half winced. 

“You—you don’t understand, Nep,” pleaded his 
mate. “Underwater work just gets me. It’s different 
with you.” 

“TI don’t see it,” said Neptune shortly. To him, 
Ray’s actions meant just one thing—rank, inexcus- 
able cowardice. And although he liked the left half 
in spite of himself, and admired his clever defense 
work on the surface of the pool, he could not under- 
stand nor pardon this one apparent flaw in his char- 
acter. 

Ray flushed, and started to explain further. But 
something in Neptune’s look discouraged him, and 
he stopped short. 

“Spill it,” said Neptune, not 
unkindly. 

“What’s the use?” said Ray, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“You wouldn’t understand, Nep.” 
He turned and left. The husky 
right back slipped into his clothes 
with a puzzled frown on his face. 
“What wouldn’t I understand?” 

he asked himself. But the only con- 
clusion he reached was that Ray 
was trying to camouflage a yellow 
streak with a screen of words. 


ILL, the goalkeeper, his room- 
mate and boon companion, 
overheard the conversation between 
the two water poloists, and when he 
and Neptune returned to their room, 
he regarded L.'s friend quizzically. 

“Have you ever been afraid of 
anything, Nep?” he asked. 

“Sure,” grinned the other. “To- 
night I was afraid that the Lawton 
center was going to score that touch 
goal when he and Ray went under.” 

“Yes, and you were afraid you 
mightn’t break that strangle hold 
that the forward had on you, and 
alot of other things. But that’s not 
fear, Nep. That’s just plain con- 
cen. Haven’t you ever felt your 
knees rap together like a wood- 
pecker at work, and felt your heart 
jump into your throat and pound 
away like a trip hammer? Haven't 
you ever felt that you wanted to 
run away from some physical dan- 
ger, and hide, and keep to yourself 
until it was all over?” 

Neptune thought for a moment. 
“No, Bill, I can’t say I have. But 
what’s all this about? Have I been 
acting yellow or something lately? 
To listen to you talk you’d think 
my tail was between my legs and I 
as scampering down the road.” 

Bill disregarded this. “If you 
Haven't felt like that, you can 
never understand Ray.” 

“You mean he feels that way?” 

“Sure he does.” 

“Then he’s just plain yellow.” 

“Don't be an idiot,” said Bill 
angrily. “If Ray is yellow, so are 
ull the rest of us, with the exception 
if yourself. And you’ve no business 
Playing around with us ordinary 
nortals. You ought to be in a mu- 
eum, or a zoo, or probably an in- 
sane asylum.” ‘ 

“Look here, Bill, what in thun- 


et are you driving at?” 
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“T’m trying to get you to understand Ray,” said 
his roommate patiently. “You think he’s a coward. 
You’ve got him wrong, old bean. Ray’s got more 
gumption than any man on the team. He hates 
the water, and he has a deathly fear of drowning. 
It’s something he can’t help. When he goes down 
after a man he’s weak with fear. He told me so. 
When an opponent gets him under water, and holds 
him, he’s almost paralyzed.” 

“Then why does he play?” asked Neptune in 
wonder. 

“He plays in spite of his drawback, because there’s 
not another decent sub to put in his place. He gets 
in the pool day after day when it’s mental torture to 
him, just because he knows the school needs him on 
the team. How many other kids in the school would 
do a thing like that?” 

“T don’t know,” said Neptune impatiently. “Prob- 
ably most of the fellows wouldn’t feel that way to 
begin with. It looks to me, Bill, as though you're 
just trying to cover up the fact. that Ray has a big 
streak of yellow down the middle of his back.” 

“Nep,” said Bill ominousiy, “if you mention 
‘yellow’ again in connection with Ray, I'll throw 
this bookcase at you. Haven't you the sense to see 
that when a chap feels the way Ray does, it takes all 
the grit in the world to force himself to carry on in 
spite of it all?” 


3 H, ROT! A man is either a coward or he’s not. 

You’re not a coward. You go under with a 
man, and you stay under until he gives up the ball or 
until he breaks away because he’s stronger than 
you. But Ray goes under, and it’s an even bet that 


Two bodies struggled in the cool depths of the pool 
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he’ll break water before his man. Why? Just because 
he’s plain scared. You say that he admits it. What 
more is there to say?” 

Bill shrugged his shoulder in a gesture of resigna- 
tion. “‘You’re hopeless, Nep. The best thing that 
could happen to you is to meet a man who could put 
a good rousing quake in your soul. Maybe the Whale 
will do it.” 

“The Whale? Who is he?” 

“*He’s the left forward of the Tech frosh team that 
we play next week. They say that man can spend a 
week under water without coming up to blow. He 
has more touch goals to his credit than any two for- 
wards in the league. He’s the man we’ve got to watch 
if we’re going to put the mighty Tech outfit in their 
place.” 

Nep grinned confidently. “Left forward, eh? That 
makes him my man. And you think he'll reduce me 
to a state of quivering jelly?” 

“No,”. said Bill frankly, “I don’t. I only hope 
he will. It will give me plenty of work to do, but 
it would be the best thing that ever happened to 
you. 

“Tm afraid, Bill, you’re going to be disappointed. 
If he’s a better forward than I am a back, he'll get 
by me, maybe. But it won’t be because I’m afraid 
of him.” 

“T know it,” said his friend ruefully. “The Lord 
didn’t give you enough sense to recognize fear when 
you meet it.” 

Neptune wasn’t the only one in the school who felt 
that Ray’s conduct in the pool was not above reproach, 
Water polo was one of the outstanding winter sports 
of Fairfax Academy, and the school had acquired a 

reputation for turning out winning 
teams. The result was that a large 
part of the student body followed 
the team’s progress with intense 
interest. Consequently, Ray’s ac- 
tions were receiving much more at- 
tention than would ordinarily have 
been the case. Many of the fellows, 
quick to condemn and slow to 
praise, covered their own athletic 
ineptness by loud-mouth bellowing 
against a back who would so easily 
give up the struggle under water. 
They overlooked the splendid de- 
fense work he performed outside 
the goal area, the clever tricks he 
used to break up mass attacks, to 
spoil the timing of opponents’ plays, 
and they squawked loudly over his 
unreliability in under-water scrim- 
mage. 


HE contrast between him and 

Neptune accentuated his one 
weakness. Everyone knew Nep as 
a defense man who could carry the 
fight to the bottom of the pool and 
keep it there as long as necessary. 
Nep didn’t know the meaning of 
fear, and there were bound to be 
uncomplimentary comparisons be- 
tween him and his defense mate. 

During the week preceding the 
game with Tech, it became noised 
around the team that Neptune had 
openly accused his teammate of 
cowardice in the Lawton game. 
These rumors gave courage to the 
chronic growlers to come out in the 
open with their underhand attacks 
against Ray, and the left back soon 
found that some of the fellows were 
treating him coldly, even con- 
temptuously. He went through his 
daily practice in the pool, how- 
ever, without indicating by word 
or deed the deep hurt that smarted 
within him, and no one except Bill, 
who could read his thoughts, knew 
of the bitter resentment that 
rankled underneath. 

On the evening before the big 
game, while he and his roommate 
were preparing to go out for a turn 
on the ice under a cold winter moon, 
Bill took Neptune to task for the 
injustice that had been done their 
teammate. 

“T never told anyone he was yel- 
low,” Neptune protested. “Some- 
one must have overheard our little 
talk after the game.” 

“Well, the school believes you’ve 

(Continued on page 36) 








The life story of “Eddie” Allen, Army 

“Stunt” Instructor, Test Pilot, Glider 

Pilot, Mail Pilot, who has been flying 
since 1917. 


EFORE [left for England, after spinning into a 
crack-up on Benbrook Field in the early sum- 
mer of 1918, I was given further physical ex- 
aminations to see how 


AIR MAIL PILOT 


testing planes, as a “cushy” job, given to them to 
help rebuild shattered nerves. 

I heard of various plans and exploits that seemed 
almost incredible. For example, there was one 
scheme for destroying an important aviation center in 
south Germany, about 150 miles behind the front. 
It was decided that a bombing raid would not inflict 
enough damage; on the other hand, if a really serious 
fire could be started, it might burn up the whole works. 
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tried out, but many others, quite as daring and with 
apparently no more chance of success, were. Most of 
them, of course, failed. But now and then one woul 
succeed. 


LIFE 


Ce lieutenant (he was a Canadian, and only 
nineteen years old, although he had been at the 
front for nearly two years) told me that in attacks oy 
columns of troops it made him almost sick to shoot 

to kill, and see the executioy 





me. 

Among these examinations 
was what we called a “re- 
breather” test, designed to show 
how well your brain would work 
at different altitudes. While 
you did three different things 
—adjusted the brightness of a 
light with one hand, regulated 
the pointer on a dial with the 
other, and worked a foot pedal 
to obtain a particular volume 
of sound—the amount of oxy- 
gen that you had to breathe 
was gradually diminished. 
Under those circumstances, as 
in flying through high altitudes, 
there comes a time when, 
without your being aware of it, 
your mind refuses to work, you 
lose your power of coordina- 
tion, and presently drift off— 
still without even being aware 
that any change is going on— 
into complete unconsciousness. 

Years afterward, testing a 
new pursuit plane at an alti- 
tude of 29,000 feet, 1 had this 
actually happen to me. But 
we'll get to that later. 

The verdict that was given after the crash was 
reversed by these new examinations. The opinion 
now was that I could fly, under certain limitations. 
My heart had developed a bad skip, and should not 
be put to any undue strain. The rebreathing test 
indicated that I should not fly above 8,000 feet. 

That bothered me a good deal. What flying could 
I do, if I had to keep under 8,000 feet? But at least it 
was better than being ordered never to fly again. 

As soon as I could, after I got to England, I bor- 
rowed a pursuit ship for a solo flight. It took me a 
little while to get used to the plane; everything seemed 
at first a little strange, after not having flown for so 
many weeks. Then, as the feel of the air became 
familiar again, I put the ship into a real climb. I 
went on up until the altimeter showed 18,000 feet. 
That was higher than I’d ever been before. I felt no 
bad effects. That flight eased my mind a good deal. 

Most of the English flyers that I came in contact 
with were men who had been on the western front for 
a year or more. They regarded a chance to work in 
England for six weeks or so, instructing students or 


much my injuries had affected " 








Helicoptays have a troublesome trick of 





trying to stand on their heads! 








Quite all right—merely wrong side up! 


The raid was to be carried out by a single big bomb- 
ing plane. Instead of bombs, it would carry a load of 
men and flame-throwers. Approaching at night, 
from as great an altitude as possible, the plane would 
cut its engines and drop silently down onto the main 
field. Swiftness, silence, and unexpectedness would be 
counted on to get it past the searchlights and Archies. 
Reaching the field, with all further chance of escaping 
detection gone, the plane would be stopped and men 
with flame-throwers justled out onto the ground. 
Then the big plane would taxi along a hundred yards 
or so as quickly as possible, and dump out another set 
of men and flame-throwers. Another dash, and the 
last of the men and flame-throwers would be dis- 
embarked. Then the pilot—if he and the plane were 
both still able to fly—would take off for an open 
pasture at the edge of woods about three miles away. 
The men with the flame-throwers would try to escape 
in the darkness, through the confusion that would 
follow their efforts at setting the whole place afire, 
and make their way to the agreed field. 

I believe that particular plan was never actually 


>) that he could do. 

These attacks were e¢. 
ceedingly hazardous; pilots hai 
to rely on the swiftness of their 
descent and quick maneuver. 
ing of their planes back and 
forth to protect them from 
anti-aircraft guns and rifle. 
fire. With hundreds of mey 
shooting at them from fairly 
close range, one bullet or an. 
other was very likely to find its 
mark, and darting only a fey 
hundred feet above the road. 
way, the attack pilots woull 
fire their bursts into the ranks 
of marching troops below. 

“It seemed such an unfair 
advantage,” he said. “Eve, 
though they were shooting at 
us, they were so helpless. We 
could kill dozens of them.” 

One night at one of the big 
English training camps where 
I was sent to observe testing 
methods, I got in a poker game 
with an officer who wanted to 
have a bonus of one pouni, 
nearly five dollars, paid to 
anyone who held a royal flush. 
That seemed pretty high, but 
we all agreed to it. In the course of the evening this 
chap himself held a royal flush, and we all paid up. 

About that time there was a report that a German 
seaplane had been sighted twenty miles off the coast. 
A lot of planes went up to ward off an attack, but they 
didn’t find anything. 

The next day I was talking with a couple of other 
officers in the mess-hall, just after lunch, when there 
was a tremendous explosion that nearly knocked w 
down. It broke every window in the place. We 
thought of course it was a German air-raid. But it 
wasn't. It was a big English bomber that had 
crashed on a test flight, while carrying three six 
hundred-pound bombs. Bombs, gasoline tanks, an! 
all had exploded when it struck, hardly a quarter of: 
mile from the field. The pilot was this chap who hal 
held the royal flush the night before. I picked up: 
piece of his knee, quite near the door of the mess-hall 

That incident occurred only a few weeks before the 
Armistice was signed in November. 

_ The war came to an end before I got a chance to 
try out my flying knowledge at the front. 
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The Oemichen helicopter, which successfully completed a bircaler Hight of more 
than half a mile, in France 
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One of Allen’s successful glider flights during the early part of the International meet 


Nineteen eighteen, the year in which the war ended, 
was also the year of the greatest epidemic of modern 
times—influenza. 

When I got back to America I was ordered to 
Wright Field, at Dayton, Ohio. There, with the 
sudden change back from war to peace, everything 
was disorganized. But before I had much chance to 
think about it I came down with the flu, and the mere 
matter of living or not living was the only thing that 
seemed very important. 

I was in the hospital about a month. In the bed 
next to me was a mechanic, who had been caught by a 
propeller he was cranking. The blades had thrown 
him around in a complete circle, breaking almost 
everything about him in the process. Both his arms 
were broken in two places; the bones in both hands 
were broken. Although he wasn’t as near death as I 
was with the flu, he suffered a lot more. 

Just before Christmas I was discharged from the 
hospital, and began flying again as a test pilot, trying 
out new planes. But there weren’t many new planes 
to try out. The war department was cancelling 
orders for experimental planes as fast as it could. 

The very thing that would have meant a lot to me 
during the war came to me now, when it was too late. 
I was put in charge of a squadron. There were about 
150 men in it, but their flying enthusiasm had mostly 
died when the war ended. With no chance of going to 
France and getting killed as a reward, they were 
pretty fretful about doing Squads Right or having to 
salute any expurgated officer. 

I applied for my discharge, but it didn’t come 
through until the end of July, six months after I had 
been transferred from Wright Field to Langley Field, 
on the Virginia coast. 

Out of the army at last in the middle of 1919, I 
stayed right on at Langley Field for a couple of 
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E. T. Allen with one of the two gliders that he took 


to France in 1922 
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Klemperer’s glider, that won first prize in the great German contest of 1922 
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The glider that won the French meet taking off from the Puy de Dome for 
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A German glider taking off with the assistance of a shock-cord 


months, flying as test pilot for the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics. 

Although I had been flying for nearly two years, 
part of the time as stunt instructor and as instructor 
of instructors for the army, that test flying for the 
N. A. C. A. showed me for the first time how little I 
knew about really accurate flying. When you want to 
observe your plane or your instruments in a ten- 
degree bank, you have to make a ten-degree bank, 
not an eight-degree bank or one of twenty degrees or 
fifteen or eleven. A right-angle turn has to be a right- 
angle turn, not a little more than a right angle, or a 
little less. I had to learn flying all over again. 

This test flying was also my first contact with the 
real science of aeronautics. It made me want to know 
more about aerodynamics. It made me want to 
become an airplane designer. It made me realize the 
importance of college training, if I expected ever to 
become more than just another pilot—as one might 
become a bus driver or possibly a railroad engineer. 
When college opened in the fall of 1919 I went back to 
the University of Illinois, shifting over from Agricul- 
ture to Engineering. The next year I transferred to 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston, 
where a course in Aeronautical Engineering had al- 
ready been established. I was there for two years. 
During the summer vacation I went back to my work 
as test pilot for the N. A. C. A. 


URING my last winter at M. I. T., I helped 

organize a glider club. The Aeronautical 

Engineering Society of the Institute offered a prize 

for the best glider design. Otto Koppen, a member of 

my class who is now on the faculty, worked with me 
on the plan for a glider that won the prize. 

The next thing was to build it. It took us several 

(Continued on page 63) 
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FOUR AGAINST FIVE 
By Harold M. Sherman 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


ANG! The timer’s gun sounded the end 
of regular playing time in what had been 
the most furiously contested game ever 
waged on Wayne High’s basketball floor. 

“It’s a tie!” screamed the partisans of Wayne and 
Hammond, their shouts reverberating throughout a coli- 
seum that was packed to the rafters with nerve-crazed 
rooters. “They'll have to play over-time to settleit!’’ 

And on the floor, two little knots of exhausted team 
members sprawled, some lying face down, others flat 
on their backs—panting for breath, wet with per- 
spiration—yet grimly determined to carry on for this 
game would decide the State Championship! Ham- 
mond High had won such an honor before and was 
trying to repeat but Wayne’s place in the finals had 
been attained for the first time. 

“Stick to ’em, Wayne!” shrieked a supporter. 
“This is your year! Knock these Champions off! 
You’ve given ’em some battle so far and they’re 
weakening! All you need is this extra five minutes 
to put the game in the bag!” 

No doubt about it—Wayne High’s sturdy little 
band of warriors had upset the dope by staying even 
against a veteran Hammond outfit which had scaled 
the heights before. This, in itself, was glory enough 
but the followers of Wayne were not satisfied. Noth- 
ing would suffice but victory to crown the greatest 
basketball season a Wayne High team had ever 
achieved. Much of the credit belonged to Captain 
Bud Martin, center, leading scorer and all-around 
star. Bud’s mere presence in a game was counted 
an advantage and fellow team-mates played inspired 
basketball under him. His steady influence had been 
felt in many games and never so much as in this one 
when, with four minutes of play remaining, his team 
had trailed by seven points. But Captain Bud had 
risen to the occasion with two dazzling shots from 





mid-court; a pass to Bruce Taber, 
right forward, had been good 
for another two points. Twenty 
seconds from the game’s end, 
Captain Bud was fouled and his 
cool toss from the free throw 
line pulled his ‘fivé up to even 
terms with the banging of the gun. 
WAYNE 29 
HAMMOND 29 


“Some rally our boys put on!” cried a home fan, 
excitedly. “Hammond figured they had the game 
won and were stalling for time when Bud cut loose 
and took his team along with him! Some player, 
that boy! He’s outplayed Hammond’s star today. I 
guess the great Sid Colter realizes he’s met his match 
at last! Bud’s been outjumping him two to one!” 

“Watch that guy Martin!” a worried Sid Colter 
was telling his team-mates that very minute. “He’s 
red hot tonight!” 

The game had been rough, not intentionally so 
but the high-pitched desire of each team to gain 
victory in this all-important contest had intensified 
the play. Two of Hammond’s men and one of 
Wayne’s, as a consequence, had been retired on 
personal fouls. And several others had but to commit 
one more foul to be ejected from the contest. 

“Only trouble with that bird Bud Martin, he’s a 
poor sport!”’ characterized a Hammond rooter. “‘ We’re 
not denying he’s a great player but he takes every 
advantage and gets away with everything he can!” 

“What do you mean?” asked a local Wayney 
supporter, 

“Why, he’s got this fouling business down to a 
science. He knows just how to mix it with our fellows 
to make it look like they’ve fouled him. There’s two 





















































As he fell, Lawrence was so nearly 
him that he went diving into the 
rst row of spectators. 


of our boys out of the game now on Martin’s 


account!” 

“Razzberries!” denied the Wayne 
rooter, heatedly. “Your fellows have 
been riding Bud from the start. He's 
been a marked man. I'll bet your coach 
has ordered him stopped at all costs. 
Then, if there was to be any personal 
fouls, why shouldn’t most of them have 
been pulled on Bud? He always takes 
more punishment than any other guy on 
our team just because he’s so good!”’ 

“He’s good all right!” said the Han- 
mond fan, sourly. “Good at making 
things look like fouls when they ain’t!” 































TS was not the first time that accusations had 
been directed at Wayne’s team captain. Bud 
Martin himself had protested against such remarks 
which had disturbed him greatly. 

“T try to play clean,” he said on one occasion. 
“And I feel that I do. If I didn’t, don’t you suppose 
the referee would foul me more? Of course, when the 
play is hot a fellow may be forced into pushing or 
shoving or tripping someone up and not mean to do 
it at all. Quite a few of the personal fouls that are 
called aren’t intentional—I’m sure of that. Don't 
forget, too, that I’m being watched every second of 
play, with one to three men on me... it’s not that 
I’m clever in getting fellows to foul me. . . most of 
em are over-anxious and go at me too hard. Natur- 
ally I’m glad to convert these fouls into points on free 
throws if I can. That’s basketball!” 

Having delivered this defense of his position, 
Captain Bud Martin had refused to make further 
comment as the ugly rumor grew. A denial in many 
cases only served to make opponents feel more certail 
of his guilt. 

“Let ’em think what they like!” Bud had said. 
“My conscience is clear!” 

But the subject was not so easily disposed of as 
that. It hadn’t been pleasant to face crowds and to 
overhear certain comments when the referee fouled 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


players who had been ‘riding’ him. Now, as Captain 
Bud Martin crouched with his team-mates, glad of 
the moment’s rest before the game would go. into 
overtime, he stiffened at a cry which came from the 
Hammond section. 

“Hey, referee! Watch that guy Martin! He’s 
getting away with murder! Why don’t you call 
some fouls on him?” 

“Never mind that!” soothed backguard Lawrence. 
“Some bird’s peeved because two of his team are out 
of the game on personals! You’ve given Hammond 
plenty of trouble and they'd like to see you put out of 
the game some way!” 

“Fat chance!” ranted left forward Stember. 

“Come on, gang!” pleaded right forward Taber. 
“We've got that Hammond bunch on the run now. 
Seven straight points! Let’s tear into ’em this over- 
time and put the game on ice!” 

“We're with you!” pledged running guard Moore. 
“Lawrie and me will keep that Hammond outfit 
from making any more baskets. Rest of you fellows 
put through some scores!” 

“Get the ball to Bud!” urged backguard Lawrence. 
“He’s got the best chance .. . !” : 

“No, no!” protested Bud. “They'll be looking 
for that. Femt your throws to me and shoot 
yourselves. I'll follow in under the basket and 
iry for any shots you miss that bounce off the 
board. Get the ball away fast. 
They'll be on you in a sec- 
ond if you don’t. They fig- 
ure they’ve got to stop me to 
win. Well, while they’re doing 
that, you fellows’ll be slipping 
through to beat ’em!” 

“Okay!” nodded team mem- 
bers as the referee’s whistle called 
time and a frenzied crowd let 
loose an uproar. 

Play reopened furiously with 
Hammond rushing the ball down 
the floor for shots at Wayne’s 
basket which were frustrated by 
the heroic guarding of Moore and 
Lawrence who, true to their word, 
held Hammond from further 
scoring. It was now Wayne’s - 
turn to work the ball the length 
of the floor but they were met by 
just as impregnable a defense. 
Neither side 
desired to risk 
too much on 
attack, sens- 
ing that the 
first to score 
would prob- 
ably stall the 
remaining 
minutes of the 
over-time 
period in a 
desperate at- 
tempt to hold 
the lead. 
Wayne ke pt 
Sid Colter, 
Hammond star, under cover while 
Hammond saw to it that Wayne’s 
crack center, Bud Martin, had two 
men trailing him constantly. 
Despite this precaution, however, 
Sid Colter shook himself loose 
with four of the five minutes 
gone and brought the crowd to 
its feet with a dazzling long toss 
from the side of the court. 
“There’s your ball game!” 
shriecked Hammond rooters, mad with joy. “Only 
4 minute more! Hold ’em, team! Good boy, Sid! 
Good boy!” 





ID COLTER returned to center position to jump 

against his brilliant adversary—a now grim- 
jawed player who crouched low, finger twitching, 
eager for the leap, straining in the feverish desire to 
gain the tip-off. Wayne must get the ball and prevent 
Hammond from “freezing’’ to it till the game was 
over. . . and getting the ball was largely up to Bud 
Martin! Fellow team-mates, with anxious glances at 
the timers, who consulted their watches, and equally 
anxious glances at the scoreboard which read: Ham- 
mond, 31; Wayne, 29, poised on their toes—ready for 
4mad scramble to take the ball off Bud’s fingertips 
e moment he should tap it from center. Hammond 
players pressed forward, wide-eyed, just as determined 
hat Wayne should not again come into possession 
of the ball. 
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“Don’t give em another chance to shoot!”’ begged 
a Hammond fan, hysterically. “Less than a minute 
now, Hammond!” 

‘Get that ball to us, Bud!” pleaded Wayne team 
members. “Get the ball. . . !” 

The referee’s whistle screeched as he tossed the 
leather oval up between the two centers who left their 
feet almost together, right arms upraised over heads, 
fingers stretching for contact with the falling sphere. 

**Wayne’s got it!”’ came the cry an instant later as 
Bud, in a herculean try, was seen to have batted the 
ball directly into the hands of Wayne’s charging right 
forward. A series of blinding ‘passes followed with 
Hammond players frantically chasing the flight of the 
ball and groans went up as Wayne rooters saw two 
shots at goal go wild. Each time, however, a lunging 
Wayne man managed to take the ball off the back- 
board and the second time this man was Bud Martin 
who dribbled out from among a mélee of Hammond 
players and turned for a try at the basket himself. 
But, as he crouched to shoot he was shoved from be- 
hind by an over-zealous Hammond guard who sought 
to block his shot and Bud’s shot went wild, while he 
fell forward on his knees from the force of the impact. 

“Foul!” shouted Wayne supporters, and the ref- 
eree’s whistle shrilled as the official pointed out the 
guard and motioned to Bud, holding up two fingers, 
indicating that Wayne’s star center was entitled to 
two free throws from the foul line. 

A howl of protest instantly 
arose from Hammond rooters. 
This howl increased as scorekeep- 
ers stepped on the floor to signal 
the Hammond guard into the 
bench. 

“He’s coming out!” cried a 
., spectator. “That was his fourth 
' personal foul!” 

“No, NO!” roared Hammond 
supporters. “That Martin tricked 
our player into that foul! He 
wasn’t pushed hard enough to be 
_ knocked down! Our man barely 
‘ touched him but Martin fell on 
? purpose so he could get a foul 
called and a chance to hang up 
two points and tie the game! 
We know him!” ' 

Captain Bud Martin, 
face flushing red, paused 
at the foul line and 
looked his distress in 

the direction of the 


- 


‘Ws 


excited objectors. The referee gestured for silence, 
saying something in an undertone to the player 
under fire. 

“Sorry, old man!”’ apologized Sid Colter, who was 
obviously pained by the taunts. ‘Hope you don’t 
think that represents Hammond. Some birds in the 
crowd who’ve lost their heads. You were fouled all 
right and these tosses are coming to you!” 

Bud Martin nodded his appreciation at his foremost 
antagonist. Mighty white of Sid Colter, in the stress 
of the moment, with so much hinging on the result 
of these two tosses, to try to atone for unfair accusa- 
tions hurled by a few fans made unaccountable by 
the tenseness of the situation! 

“There goes the last of Hammond’s subs in!” 
observed an onlooker. ‘‘They’ve lost three men on 
personals this game! Man, what a battle!” 

“Only twenty more seconds to play,’’ remarked 
someone else. ‘‘Doesn’t much matter! Martin can’t 
make both his tosses good—not after the razzing he 
got! Look, how he’s stalling for time—trying to col- 
lect his nerve! If he misses, it’s all over! Maybe 
I wouldn’t hate to be in his shoes!” 


BoP MARTIN was ordinarily a dead shot on free 
throws. His first toss this time, however, struck 
the backboard, rolled around the rim and brought 
a premature outburst of jubilation from Hammond 
rooters before it dropped through the hoop for the 
point which made the score: Hammond, 31; Wayne, 
30. 
“Whew! I thought it was our game!” said a Ham- 
mond supporter, flicking beads of perspiration from 
his forehead. ‘There was sure horseshoes on that 
shot!” 

Breaths were held as Wayne’s star player prepared 
for his second and all-important shot. 

“You can do it!’ encouraged his team-mates, 
nervously. “This ties her up, Bud, old boy!” 

With confidence restored, Bud Martin took little 
time on his next free throw. He sighted the basket, 
bent at the knees, deftly released the ball and a great 
booming cheer left the lips of Wayne supporters as 
the oval dropped through the hoop, not so much as 
touching the rim, for the point that once again tied 
the score! 

“And the over-time period’s ended!” gasped a 
spectator. “Say, these boys are making history here 
tonight!” 

“We're still with °em, Bud!” cried Wayne team 
members, slapping their captain on the back. “Thanks 
to you!” 

“They’re plenty tough!’’ was Bud’s comment as the 
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A wild-eyed backguard 
sagged at the knees and 
propelled the ball in a 
high arc 


referee conferred with timers and scorekeep- 
ers preparatory to starting a second over-time 
period. 

“Some nerve—razzing you the way they 
did!” muttered backguard Lawrence. “It’s 
a wonder you could shoot at all after that!” 

“Forget it!’ ordered Bud. “It did almost 
get my goat for a second but Sid Colter 
9 me. If he hadn’t said what he 

Be on, ' 

“Have to hand it to him,” agreed right 
forward Taber. “He saw you were fussed. 
He didn’t have to open his head and Ham- 
mond could have won right there.” 

“Those Hammond fellows are good sports,” 
(Continued on page 38) 
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HIS OWN STAR ®y Russell Gordon Carter Fe. 


PART IV “Mr. Brayton is at the Plaza,” said Frank. “This over a pile of documents that he had taken from ifm how to t. 
is Frank Madison, his personal assistant. Anything brief-case. Later, 
OMEONE was tugging and pushing at Frank’s important he needs to know?” “Call up Floyd J. Roberts,” observed Mr. Brayton letters te 
shoulder. In the dim light of the sleeping-car “Yes. A wire from Silver City this morning. Small “Tl talk with him, myself.” confidenc 
compartment he opened his eyes just in time fire at the Carteret x Frank consulted the telephone book again, and int “One 
P to see a dark hand glide out between the cur- “The Carteret?” few moments Mr. Brayton was on the wire. He talkelfi™ when he 
tains—the hand of one of the porters. “The hotel, you understand.” with Mr. Roberts for perhaps ten minutes, thaj™™ You we 
*“*N’ York, suh! We're in N’ York.” “Oh, yes. Much damage?” made a luncheon appointment with him at a down people w 
Frank sat up and began to dress. “Very slight. An account in the morning papers.” town club. sentences 
Half an hour later he and Mr. Brayton were on their ‘Hold the wire, please,” said Frank. He turned to “Now, Madison, one thing more,” said the proj dozen.” 
way uptown in a taxi. Glorious spectacle seen for Mr. Brayton and summed up the information in a motor. “Call the G. B. Wenzell Company. I hav 
the first time, New York on a bright autumn morning! brief report. an appointment with George Wenzell at ten. Can! HEY 
Towering gray buildings that formed the canyon of “Tell him I'll be down this afternoon,” said the make it. See if ten-thirty is all right. Then get s™ * York- 
Fifth Avenue; thousands of window-panes gleaming promoter. taxi.” it seemec 
and sparkling; a long ribbon of blue sky far, far up; Frank transmitted the message. Then he ordered Frank soon had Mr. Wenzell’s secretary. He mati spent in 
people hurrying along in a never-ending stream; the morning papers sent up. When they came, he the appointment for ten-thirty; then he ordered a taxi quite so 
automobiles closely packed upon a grease-discolored searched the columns of The Times for the account cab. quite so 
road, grinding, roaring, shrieking, honking—this was of the fire at Silver City. He marked it with pencil Mr. Brayton rose and put on his hat. ‘Look oveimind so | 
New York! and put it on the table, where his employer was sorting that stuff on the table. Be at the office about thm found hi: 
Frank stared with wide eyes. Gay Acres had middle of the afternoon and bring the stuff with you' jm bed; but 
thrilled him. New York awed him! He thought of the “Nes; sit.” fresh and 
wealth that lay within the limited range of his vision— Begin the Story Here Alone in the suite, Frank stretched his arms abovjm had very 
the vast amount of money that had gone into the Frank Madison decides that athletic and scho- his head. be alway: 
building of those soaring edifices that formed the lastic honors in High School are not enough, and attention, 
walls of the mighty canyon through which he was that he must make a place for himself in the world WEL. now for the next thing! He sat down dm thing unf, 
riding! And then the canyon opened out, and the at the close of his junior year in school. He se- the table and shuffled the pile of papers that Mig course 
taxicab turned sharply, swung into a miniature park Cures. a job at Gay Acres, as a bathhouse attendant, — Brayton had been reading—memoranda, typewrittejgm duties, bu 
with a fountain and waving palms, and drew up before 204 pe yr eg extremely pee a he is sheets, printed sheets, contracts and agreements dm takes—an 
the canopied entrance to a massive, ornate gray edifice picked o- ” € money out of a wallet he had one sort or another, all relating to the business (Mistake ty 
built in renaissance style. This was the Plaza Hotel. Frank’s calmness in the face of such charges | ®™usement/parks. He set to work to read them, but i At the. 
This was where he and Mr. Brayton were to remain routs what proves to be two crooks, and wins was the hardest kind of reading he had ever expet{™}ad passe 
while in New York! the admiration of Rex Brayton, millionaire owner enced—long, involved sentences and unfamiliar leg# himself to 
A few minutes later they were in a suite of three of Gay Acres. Frank applies for a job from Mr. words and phrases. He was frowning and puzzli™jgpuzled h 
rooms*on the twelfth floor. They ate their breakfast | Brayton but is turned down and advised to return _over the text, when the telephone rang. Mr. Edgelilif{tom the } 
in the suite, and then Mr. Brayton said, “Call up the | to school. He determines to stick it out, however, —_ wanted to speak with Mr. Brayton on a matter of imgmbe had kx 
office and let them know I’m here.” and later he secures a position as barker, for one = portance. Frank told him he could get the promotémActes, Fre 
z of the concessions. His application to his new job P 7 nail : 
Frank consulted the telephone book, found the Seade to hkiabadnaie at half past ten at the offices of the G. B. Wenzegjteason in 
¢ a far better one as barker for , That «ti 
number of the New York office of the Brayton Corpo- one of the largest attractions at Gay Acres. Atthe | Company, and the manager was satisfied. iat still ; 
ration and asked for the manager. close of the season and because of his determination Returning to the table, Frank noted down on Mmitst meal 1 
“Hello!” came a man’s voice. “Mr. Edgehill not to return to school, Rex Brayton offers Frank piece of paper the engagements that his employer ha@™the promo 
speaking.” the position of confidential secretary. made, together with the time and place. He resolveq™nd toast. 
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to do it every day, in case anyone should inquire for 
him. It was like his attitude towards his duties at 
Topsy Turvey House and at Crystal Park; in his 
present job, as in those others, he meant to be pains- 
taking and thorough. 

At noon he went out to lunch and then, returning, 
wrote a brief letter to Henry on the hotel stationery. 
He smiled as he sealed the letter. Think of George 
Wright and Mort Thomas and the rest of the fellows 
at high school! While others plugged away at school, 
he was taking a short-cut to success! 

About the middle of the afternoon he went to the 
office, on lower Broadway. Mr. Brayton had not yet 
arrived, but Mr. Edgehill was there, and Frank 
introduced himself. The manager was tall and dark 
and likable. They talked together pleasantly for a 
while; and then Frank entered a sumptuous inner 
office reserved for the promoter. 

When Mr. Brayton arrived, he glanced over the 
papers that Frank had spread out for him on the table 
in the center of the room. On the table lay a pile of 
letters that had been there when Frank entered. Mr. 
Brayton motioned to a chair and said, “Look those 
over, and if you can answer any of them, go to it.” 
He pressed a button, and a boy opened the door. 
“A stenographer,” said Brayton. 

Frank took the pile of letters and went to a small 
desk at the other end of the room. All were addressed 
to Mr. Brayton personally. Some were of a purely 
business kind—from men who had money-making 
devices that they wanted to install at one of the 
beaches; some were of a private nature; 
but most of them were requests for 
charity, for donations to this and that 
enterprise. To his disappointment, 
Frank found that he could not answer 
any of them. He said so when Mr. 
Biayton had finished dictating. 

“Let’s see,” remarked the pro- 
moter. He glanced over the letters 
one by one. Some he placed to one 
side. On the others he made such 
notations as “‘no,” “yes,” “might 
S be interested.” 

“There,” he said, “‘now you can do 
it. No to all charity and that sort of 
thing. Answers to all such requests 
you can sign yourself. Tl sign the 
others. Better call a stenographer.” 

A few minutes later Frank sat at a 
small desk, with the letters before him 
and a girl in the chair beside him, 
waiting to take his dictation. He had 
. never in his life dictated a letter, 

and now the thought of it almost 
threw him into a panic. But he con- 
quered the feeling. After all, he knew 
1 from 4 how to talk! 
Later, when the girl brought in the 
Bravtouimm letters to be signed, he felt a new-born 
; confidence in himself. 
and int “One criticism,” Mr. Brayton said 
le talkelm When he had glanced over them. 
es, thafmm You waste too many words on these 
a down People who want money. A couple of 
sentences will do as well as half a 
the proj dozen.” 

I have 
. Can't 
en get! 








HEY remained two weeks in New 

York—the longest, fullest weeks, 
it seemed to Frank, that he had ever 
spent in his life. He had never been 
quite so busy; he had never striven 
quite so hard to please, to keep his 
mind so consistently alert. Evenings 
found him tired and glad to seek his 
bed; but in the morning he awoke 
fresh and eager for another day. He 
had very little leisure; there seemed to 
be alvays something that needed his 
attention, and usually it was some- 
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down diam thing unfamiliar. He made mistakes, 
that Migmof course, in his efforts to fulfil his 
yewrittelfm duties, but they were not stupid mis- 
ments (fm™takes—and he never made the same 


mistake twice. 

At the end of the fortnight he felt that he 
had passed the preliminary stage of adjusting 
himself to the new conditions. But one thing 
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puzzling Puzzled him. Mr. Brayton seemed to him different 
Edgebilff#itom the Mr. Brayton whom he had known, or thought 
ter of i he had known, during the summer season. At Gay 






Acres, Frank had pictured him as a man with every 
reason in the world for being happy and content. 
That still seemed true. And yet—well, there was the 
first meal they had eaten together, the supper at which 
the promoter had ordered crackers and milk and tea 
and toast. All his suppers in the luxurious dining- 
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room at the Plaza had been quite assimple. He never 
appeared to enjoy himself. On occasions he seemed 
gloomily preoccupied; and now and then in the 
course of the morning he was irritable over little 
matters of business that seemed to Frank trivial. 

There were other things of a puzzling nature. One 
day a friend called up and suggested a theater party 
for the following evening. Mr. Brayton’s answer 
struck Frank very forcibly. “John,” he said, “I 
haven’t been inside a theater in fifteen years. Many 
thanks, but count me out.” And again, there was 
another friend, a well-known merchant, who invited the 
promoter to his manor house on Long Island. Mr. 
Brayton declined the invitation—declined it, not be- 
cause he was too busy, but because, as he observed to 
Frank, “that sort of thing” didn’t appeal tohim. And 
there were times too, in brief moments of repose, when 
the gray eyes looked tired—more than tired. 

Frank could not understand it. Reasoning selfishly, 
he was sure that if he were a millionaire, he would 
take advantage of pleasures of all kinds. 

“Well, Madison,” the promoter remarked at the 
end of the two weeks, “how are you making out?” 

“All right, sir, as far as I know.” 

“Still like the work?” 

“Yes, very much!” 

“Well, I'm glad you do.” Then in the abrupt man- 
ner that was so characteristic of him, he said, “ Make 
arrangements for a run down to Maryland. We have 
to be in Baltimore day after tomorrow.” 

Frank and his employer reached Baltimore on a 
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Wednesday morning. There followed a succession of 
conferences between Mr. Brayton and the officials 
of a steamship company, the object of which was to 
establish a special service between Baltimore and the 
amusement park at Bayside Beach. 

Frank took no direct part of course in the negotia- 
tions, but he was able to be of use to his employer— 
looking up information for him, writing memoranda 
and answering telephone calls of importance. In 
addition, every day there were letters to write and 
visitors to meet. Persons who knew that Mr. Brayton 
was in town and who wanted to be served in a variety 
of ways either wrote to him or came to the hotel to see 
him. Those who came to the hotel, and of whom Mr. 
Brayton had no knowledge, Frank met downstairs 
in the lobby. He listened with respect to what they 
had to say and, if there was any hope that the pro- 
moter might be interested, promised to take the 
matter up with him. Most of them had to be content 
with that method, but there were exceptions. One 
visitor, obviously a fanatic, whose object was to obtain 
a large donation to an organization that he repre- 
sented, lost his temper when informed that Mr. 
Brayton would not be interested in his plea. The 
scene that followed was ridiculous and unpleasant. 

Later in the evening, when Frank spoke to Mr. 
Brayton about the incident, the promoter obsery ed 
with a wry smile, “Yes, I’m used to that.” And 
he added, “It’s not so hard to earn a million dollars 
or more, in this country. The real job is. to hold on 
to it after you’ve earned it! Ever stopped to think 
of that, Madison?” 

“Why, no, I never have,” said 
Frank. 

But he thought about it that night 
when he was in bed. Everyone, it 
seemed, wanted a share of the pro- 
moter’s millions! Such people were 
nuisances! Their insistent, constant 
clamoring must be very annoying to 
his employer; yet not many weeks 
earlier Frank had thought of the 
millionaire as leading a life that was 
in every way perfect. Well, there were 
little exceptions to most rules. 

The next day Mr. Brayton told 
Frank to make arrangements for leav- 
ing Baltimore at once. The promoter 
had succeeded in getting what he 
wanted from the steamship company— 
certain concessions that at the start 
had appeared impossible. It was a 
triumph, but Mr. Brayton seemed any- 
thing but triumphant. He looked 
tired and dispirited. 

Back at New York, Frank found a 
letter from his mother awaiting him. 
He opened it with a feeling of pleasant 
anticipation. He expected congratu- 
lations on his success, perhaps an 
acknowledgment that the course 
that he had charted for himself was 
the right course. He found no such 
acknowledgment. The whole tone of 
the letter was one of anxiety. “It 
almost frightens me to think of you 
doing the things you mention,” his 
mother wrote. “So much of everything 
that is expensive and not meant for 
simple folks like us! O Frank, try and 
remember that it is just a part of your 
work to share in these things, and that 
they are not permanent gies” 

Not permanent! Frank smiled in 
scorn at the thought. His mother did 
not realize even now the great change 
in his life! 

He continued to work as before. 
During the next few weeks he spent 
most of his time in New York, occupied 
either at the office or in the per- 
formance of special duties outside. 
Once he made a trip alone to Silver 
City to investigate a second fire that 
had broken out in the same hotel; 
and on several occasions he visited the 
Boston office, where Mr. Swazey was 
now established. One of those visits 
kept him in Boston almost ten days, 
and at the local manager’s suggestion, 
he took out a driver’s license in order 
to be free to go about in the company 
car. He would have liked to have 
made a trip home for a few hours 
with his folks, but was unable to find 
the time for it. 








Frank stared with wild ~ He thought of the wealth By the middle of December he had 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


LEONARD WOOD—By Herman Hagedorn 


Every once in a while an Heroic Figure rises in a 
Nation’s history. From an ordinary boy, he grows 
to be a man of inspiring energy and accomplish- 
Theodore Roosevelt was such 
General Leonard Wood was another. 
Whenever such a man appears, whether or not he 
becomes President, we want to know about him, to 
feel the stimulation of his life and achievement. 

JAMES E. WEST, Editor. 


BOY of seventeen is shoveling gravel in front of his father’s house. 

Day in, day out, three hours, six hours a day, he shovels giavel. 

The grading around Dr. Wood’s new house demands the removal of 

a minor mountain and Leonard, aided occasionally by his younger 

brother and always by a dump-cart and the gray mare, Barbara Frietchie, has 
Altogether, he removes five thousand loads. 
to the wind, and Leonard finds a further job, digging pine-trees out of the 
woods and planting them on the hill behind the house. 
and the pine-trees, Leonard develops a chest which may fairly be called 


ment and influence. 
a man. 


to remove it. 


herculean. In his 


Between the gravel 


His father objects 











free hours, he is 
sailing, fishing, 
gunning. A won- 
derful spinster 
teaches him Latin 
and mathematics 
as the whale-boat 
careens before the 
salty wind. 
Leonard Wood, 
born October 7, 
1860, at Winches- 
ter, New Hamp- 
shire, grows up on 
Cape Cod. He is 
strong as a caribou 











Advocates of Preparedness! 


Plattsburg, 1915 


and shy as a deer when, in 1880, he goes to the Harvard 
Medical School; and he is stronger yet, but not half 
so shy, when he becomes a doctor, three years later 
and enters the Boston City Hospital. He is an inde- 
pendent, self-reliant young man, athletic, able; and 
popular with everyone except the superintendent, who 
is a martinet without a sense of humor. The young 
man and the superintendent clash, and the young 
man is dropped over the side. 

For a year Wood practices medicine in Boston. 
But in the spring of 1885, for no reason except to oblige 
a friend who is taking the examinations for the army 
medical corps, Wood takes them too and passes with 
flying colors. He has never thought seriously of going 
into the army; it is the navy which interests him. 
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Aguinaldo, enemy of twenty years 
before 


when the officer in charge of the 
scouts is exhausted, Wood leads 
them. Hecan outwalk the Apaches 
themselves; and, on one occasion, 
rides and tramps 120 miles in 36 
hours. When the campaign ends 
in the surrendex of Geronimo, he 
has won the admiration and 
friendship of Captain Lawton and 
General Miles. Twelve vears 
. later, he receives the Medal of 
Honor for his exploits. 

He serves at various army posts 
in Arizona and California, marries, 
serves at Fort McPherson, near 
Atlanta. He is beginning to get 
‘Fes restless. He is in the middle of his 
a. / thirties and wondering whether he 








Ex-President Roosevelt and 
General Wood at the Citizens Military Training Camp, 


But, in May, a savage Apache chieftain named 
Geronimo breaks out of a reservation in Arizona, and 
all the forces in the Southwest start in pursuit. For 
an adventurous young man the prospect proves irre- 
sistible. Wood enters the army as a contract surgeon, 
and on the Fourth of July arrives at Fort Huachuca 
near the Mexican border. 

The next morning he is off with Capt. H. W. Lawton 
and a troop of cavalry in pursuit of Geronimo and _ his 
band and for seventeen months, off and on, he is on 
the trail. The final expedition, which sets forth in 
April, 1886, follows the savage chieftain for five 
months with scarcely a halt through the mountains 
of northern Mexico. The pursuers suffer incredible 
hardships. When the officers in charge of the infantry 
detachment give out, Wood is given the command; 


The "Rough Riders just before leaving for 7 take 1898. Colonel | Wood at the 
ead, Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt on the right 


had better resign from the army 
and go to ranching. Then hei 
transferred to Washington as as 
sisting attendant physician at the White House. He 
gains the friendship of President Cleveland, and onan 
historic evening in June, 1897, meets Theodore Roose. 
velt. They take a great shine to each other. They 
are men of the same mould, vigorous, eager to be doing 
things, devoted to their country; and they become 
close friends. 

The Spanish War. Roosevelt is offered the con- 
mand of a regiment of mounted riflemen but refuses 
it, asking that it be given to Wood, with himself as 
second-in-command. With amazing rapidity Wood 
organizes and trains the odd aggregation of cowboys, 
college athletes, miners, big-game hunters, sheriffs, 
and gunfighters which is the Rough Riders. He and 
Roosevelt make a perfect team. Within three weeks 
of the day of assembling, they have their regiment in 
Tampa. In the general cor 








against Geronimo, 1886, 2 
Lieut. Leonani 


Warrin 
Apache prisoners. 


rt of Captain Lawton’s command with 
Wood is in the front row, reclining 


fusion they secure a trans 
port by their own strenuots 
efforts; and by similar sel 
reliance they are among the 
first troops ashore in Cuba 
Wood leads the regiment 
with courage and skill in its 
victorious engagement at 
Las Guasimas. In the fight 
at San Juan Hilla week later, 
he commands a brigade and 

- is among the first of the 
brigade commanders—if he 
is not the very first—on the 
hard-won crest. 

When Santiago surret 
ders, Wood is made nil 
tary governor of the city. 
Siege, famine and defeat 
have done their worst. The 
dead lie in the streets and 
in the houses; disease al! 
misery are everywhere; th 
filth beggars descriptios 
Wood cleans the city, feed 
the inhabitants, takes care 
of the sick, goes into the jail 

(Continued on page 61) 
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How Dr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy went to the Antarctic for 
Museum specimens, and what came 
of it. 

LINGERED one day before the beautiful 
Penguin Group in the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York. There the 
cunning craftsmen had brought to my sight a 
vista of bird life in the Antarctic, thousands of miles 
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A group of young gon | penguins out 
for a wal 


rs—if he The little-known island of South Georgia near the 
—on th away, vet I stood as it were on a headland Antarctic Continent presents a splendi — 
in the Far South and saw for myself these for the study of unknown forms of life 


surrel-@™ strange birds called penguins. Seemingly 


ide mil hundreds of them marched before me in solemn state, 


the city just as they have greeted daring voyagers in a land 
1 defeat where, but for them there would be almost no greeting 
rst. That all. And asI gazed I thought, “Behind this scene 
eets anf there must lie a royal story of adventure, and the 
ease al/—™ man who went after these penguins must have a tale 
here; th to unfold.” I sought out a Museum official, and his 
scriptioh i terse advice was: “Hunt up Dr. Murphy.” 

ity, feeds Dr. Murphy, when run to earth, was not at all 
ikes cat the type of graybeard one associates with the scientist. 
o the jails Instead, he looks more like the coach of a football 
age 61) Hi team, or rowing crew. Alert, vigorous, clear-eyed, 
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with dark eyes and hair, Robert Cushman Murphy 
appears to be in his early thirties. He seems to be 
still on the threshold of his great adventures, and 
yet before one has talked with him half an hour, one 
realizes that he has already lived enough and done 
enough to fill several books. He has, in fact, written 
a book on “Bird Islands of Peru,” as well as numer- 
ous shorter articles, and is in de- 
mand as a motion-picture lecturer; 
but that is another story. 

“Tell me about your first big ad- 
venture, and how you brought back 
those penguins,” I asked. 

“As a small boy I haunted the 
Brooklyn Museum, and I later got 
acquainted with Dr. Lucas, the Di- 
rector, and listened, wide-eyed, while 
he told tales about whaling and 
other deep-sea adventures. 

* After finishing school and before 
entering college, I got a temporary 
job over here in the American 
Museum. My interest continued 
while I was going through Brown 
University, and as I occasionally 
talked with Dr. Lucas about sea 
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elephants and sperm whales, I longed for 
the chance to go after them myself. 
“The chance came sooner than I ex- 
pected. The American Museum wanted 
to send a young man aboard a whaler, 
which was getting ready for a voyage 
to the South Seas. 
“The whaling brig, Daisy, Captain Ben 
Cleveland in command, was an ideal 
vessel for this sort of adventure. She 


had been built in the yards at my old 


home on Long Island, in 1872; I had seen A pair of Antarctic cormorants at their nest resent an intrusion — 



























16,000 MILES ON A WHALER 
By J. Walker McSpadden 


her as a boy, and it was like renewing an acquaintance 
with an old friend. She followed out the best tra- 
ditions of the long line of whalers built in the days 
when New Bedford was the home port of whalers, and 
men went down to the sea in ships. Captain Ben was 
the right sort of skipper, too. He believed in the old 
rule that nobody must loaf aboard ship, so I took part 
in some of the duties of the crew, 
especially when a whale hunt 
was in progress. I shipped as 
‘assistant navigator,’ with a 
lay, or share, of one two- 
hundredths of the final profits, 
and my special job was to take 
daily observations. I did not 
stand regular watch, but often 
did my two hours at the mast- 
head, when we got into whaling 
waters. 

“Our itinerary was pleasant- 
ly roundabout. After leaving 
the West Indies astern, we 
cruised northward and _east- 
ward across the Sargasso Sea, 
then touched at the Cape Verdes 
and the Brazilian isle of Fer- 
nando de Noronha, and later 
at the desolate isle of Trinidad, 
in the South Atlantic. I found 
these two southern islands 


Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy 
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especially interesting, and got in some valu- 
able field work there. ‘Trinidad .is some 
seven hundred miles off the coast of Brazil. 

“In the Sargasso Sea—that desert waste 
of the Atlantic—one does not see much in 
the way of life. Days will go by without 
sight of a bird, fish, or other creature more 
conspicuous than the Portuguese man-of- 
war, and the voyage sometimes gets 
monotonous. My own oceanographic ob- 
servations kept me employed, but the crew 
found nothing more exciting than mending 
sails and holystoning the deck. However, 
as you reach the whaling waters, you get 
all the excitement and action you want, in 
the way of sperm-whaling and _ blackfish 
hunting. Blackfish travel in shoals and 
often with porpoises. They swim very 

(Continued on page 64) 
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COLD KILLER 


WO hundred and fifty miles 

from civilization, ill with the 
scurvy and faced by Dode Busson, fur 
thiefand killer, Tom March thought 
of his father’s parting words: ‘‘A 
March is never licked’’ as he sought 
to protect his winter’s catch. 


? EMEMBER, son,” old Trawler March had 
said just before he started out for Gree- 
ber’s Notch, “a March is never licked. 
He may be down but he ain’t out.” 

This was a pet platitude of Trawler’s; he quoted it, 
usually for his son Tom’s benefit, frequently. Tom 
March respected his father and this oft repeated 
claim of the invulnerability of the Marches had be- 
come as much a part of him as had that simple 
religion he had learned at his mother’s Knee. During 
the past six weeks, that slightly boastful statement 
had occurred to him many, many times. Each time 
it had served to strengthen him. And only Tom 
March knew how badly Tom March had needed 
strengthening during those six weeks. 

Forty-two days since, Trawler March had started 
out for Greeber’s Notch two hundred and fifty miles 
away, for supplies, leaving Tom in that little cabin 
in the Borsage Hills, flat on his back with the scurvy. 
Tom March was no weakling. He had proved it 
during those forty-two age-long days and pain 
wracked nights. At the end of those six weeks, he 
was stil] sane and very much alive. 

As a matter of fact, although the scurvy had 
grown steadily worse, he was no longer. flat on his 
back. Of course, his legs were practically useless, 
but he could stand when the exigency demanded. 
His arms he had kept strong by an almost constant 
series of muscle limbering exercises. His real victory, 
was of course, a mental one. 

As grey dawn of the forty-third day stole in through 
the single window, Tom came painfully to a sitting 
posture on the bunk, and, with slow eyes picked out 
the many familiar ob- 
jects there in that big 
square room. This was 
a daily ritual—repeated 
many times each day— 
designed to keep his 
thoughts from himself. 

Almost every article 
that his eyes fell on 
possessed an interesting 
story all its own: First 
in order of importance, 
came the furs. Worth a 
small fortune those furs 
were. They represented 
an entire season’s hard 
work on the part of the 
two Marches, father and 
son. Then there was 
that moose head; then 
those mammoth strips of 
razor edged bone, the 
claws of a Kodiak bear, 
which had wandered in- 
to their peaceful valley 
and had met death there 
after a terrible fight, out 
of which fight, Tom 
March, then little more 
than a boy, had emerged 
a hero. Then _ there 
was that long slim bow, 
and the quiver of cop- 
per-tipped arrows hang- 
ing on the wall. Chief 
White Eagle, who had 
once been a mighty 
warrior but who was now 
a shriveled, toothless, 
and rather pitiful old 
man, had presented that 
reminder of the old 
frontier days to Tom 
and had instructed the 
willing lad in its use. 
Tom had become so ex- 
pert with that bow that 
he finally had reached 
the point where he was 
able to duplicate his 





father’s performance with the long barreled pistol, of 
which latter the elder March was inordinately proud. 

Tom had occupied many long hours during his 
sickness stringing and re-stringing the flexible ash 
bow and re-heading and polishing the copper tipped 
arrows. Then, there was that old double barreled 
shotgun, the only gun in the place. A useless weapon 
except at very short range. On fair days, Tom had 
shot snowshoe rabbits from the door of the cabin. 
He had in this way, however, used up all of the ammu- 
nition for the noisy old gun. All, that is, but one shell. 

He found this shell in a pocket, got out his penknife 
and began pecking at the shell with the small blade, 
motivated by that curiosity to discover “how it was 
made.” He had just reached out and opened the door 
of the round Yukon stove in order to throw on more 
wood, when his ears—delicately attuned to catch the 
slightest unusual sound, due to those long days and 
nights of almost constant listening—caught the 
distant woosh-woosh of snowshoes scuffling through 
the soft snow. The lad cried out involuntarily. His 
father! Old Trawler March had returned! 


Wees painful slowness, the lad struggled to his 
feet, found a key in his pocket, and inserted it 
in the huge padlock which served to secure an inch 
thick steel rod barring the door. This lock was an- 
other pet notion of old Trawler’s. The elder March, 
although absolutely fearless in every respect, took 
all kinds of precautions against thieves. It so hap- 
pened that the old trapper had been robbed several 
times in the past; these experiences had taught him 
to doubt his fellowman to a certain extent. So it 
was that, when he and his son Tom had built this 
sturdy little cabin, two hundred and fifty miles 
from civilization in the foothills of Borsage Mountain, 
he had insisted upon installing that ponderous lock. 
Out of respect to his father’s wishes, Tom always 
kept that heavy door barred and locked. Now, he 
unlocked the well oiled padlock with fumbling fingers. 
Finally, with a shout of welcome trembling on his 
white lips, he swung the heavy door inward. 

A man stood there within arm’s reach. Not his 
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His groping fingers came just short of the barbed shaft under his shoulder blade 
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father! Dode Busson! Dode Busson, fur thief an 
killer! The unpleasant visitor was a big man; nov, 
bundled in furs from head to foot, he looked like , 
giant to Tom March’s astounded eyes. Busson’; 
black whiskered face grimaced a twisted grin. He 
swung a revolver, which he had been holding in 4 
casual manner in his mittened hand, so that the 
gun’s black barrel indicated the startled lad’s heart, 

“Your old man is laid up at the Notch,” he said, jy 
a hoarse, rumbling voice. “He sent me fer—the furs,” 

The thief was lying, of course. Tom March kney 
it, and Busson knew that Tom knew. Holding the gu 
rigidly before him, the thief pushed on into the cabin, 

At heart a coward, Dode Busson had looked forwar} 
with some trepidation to getting rid of Tom March, 
Although he was only a kid, Trawler March’s so 
was a fighter. However, things were breaking in goo; 
shape. The kid was on his last legs with scurvy, 
Dode Busson knew what scurvy was. He knew that 
even when a strong man was in as bad shape as Ton 
March was with the painful disease, that strong may 
was in no condition to put up a fight. 

The thief had seen Trawler March at the Notch, 
The old trapper had not brought his furs in wit) 
him; he had seemed to be in a great hurry to accom. 
plish his business at the Notch and get away. Dode 
Busson had reasoned, shrewdly enough, that old 
Trawler and his wildcat kid had run short of grub, 
that the old trapper had made a hurried trip to the 
Notch for supplies and was anxious to get back jy 
order not to lose the valuable furs which were to be 
had in the month or more that still remained of the 
trapping season. The prospective thief had left 
Greeber’s Notch a day ahead of old Trawler. He wa; 
a young man and experienced on winter trails, 
Trawler March was still an active man, but he was no 
longer young. Busson had figured that he woul 
beat Trawler March to the latter’s cabin by two days, 
at least. Perhaps three days. But, even two day; 
were enough. Actually, all he needed was a start of a 
few hours with the stolen furs and he would be safe 
from pursuit. His one worry had been Tom March, 
But, now, with the kid harmless from scurvy, even 
this relatively unimport. 
ant danger was removed. 

The thief chuckled 
noisily deep in his throat. 
“You look like you 
don’t believe me, Kid,” 
he rumbled. “But I dii 
come for them furs.” 

But Tom March did 
not reply. Breathing 
hard, the lad crouched 
on the edge of his bunk, 
his blue eyes fixed on 
Dode Busson with 
terrible sort of fascin- 
tion. This man—this 
thief and killer—hai 
come to steal—those furs 
which meant so much to 
his father and him. And 


too, that thief would 
kill—upon the slightest 
provocation 7, 





Actually, although at 
heart a_ killer, Dode 
Busson was not as will 
ing to commit murde 
as Tom thought. Some 
thing less than a yeat 
since Dode Busson hai 
escaped from a Canadia 
prison two days befor’ 
he was to hang. He 
had, so far, successfully 
evaded capture but his 
narrow escape had in 
pressed itself deeply up 
on him. In reality, 
therefore, he had no i 
tention of killing Tow 
March or anyone els 
unless he was forced t 
do so in order to sav4 
his own life. 

Unfortunately, Tou 
did not know this. 4 
had actually seen Dod4 
Busson but once before 
He knew the thief }y 
reputation, howevel 
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very well indeed. So it was that, as he crouched there, 
wide-eyed, staring, on the edge of his bunk, the crippled 
lad’s frantic thoughts placed Dode Busson as a killer, 
a reckless, utterly evil individual who would shoot 
first and inquire into the consequences later. 


T= furs in question lay on shelves built into 
the wall beneath Trawler March’s bunk. Coming 
from the brightness without into the relative dim- 
ness within the cabin, Dode Busson did not at once 
locate what he sought. 

“Where are they, Kid?” he growled. “It won’t 
do you no good to hold out on me. Like I say, old 
Trawler, he’s—sick—down at the Notch. They ain’t 
another human bein’ within two hundred miles of this 
cabin. You know that. And so, you'll know, too, 
that I got lots of time. If necessary, I'll stay right 
_ and tear the cabin down, log by log, to find them 
urs. 

Tom March smiled, wanly. “My father isn’t 
sick,” he said, positively. “You're lying, Busson.” 

Dode Busson swore under his breath. “Well, 
what difference does it make?” he growled. “He 
ain’t here, is he? Jest you and me, Kid, is here in 
this cabin. And you down with the scurvy. Right 
now, I know, you feel like you don’t care whether you 
live or die, let alone givin’ a whoop what happens to 
your old man’s furs.” The thief laughed. “Right, 
ain't I?” he sneered. 

Tom March did not reply. True it was that he was 
suffering exquisite bodily pain; but this had become 
an old story. He most assuredly did care about those 
furs; and his active thoughts were occupied to the 
exclusion of all else in devising some means of con- 
founding the would-be thief. 

As Dode Busson stood there squinting around the 
tabin, a plan assumed definite shape in Tom’s mind. 
“If you want those furs, you’ll have to find them,” 
he finally said. “I won’t tell you where they are.” 

Dode Busson grunted. “Figure I could make you 
talk, young feller,” he sputtered, “but I don’t expect 
tll be necessary.” The thief had caught sight of a 
marten skin beneath Trawler March’s bunk. He 
stooped and immediately uncovered the cache of 
prime furs. With a satisfied growl, not unlike a 
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hungry dog mouthing a much-wanted bone, Busson 
dropped on hands and knees beside the bunk. 

1t was then that Tom March acted. 

The stove’s sheet-iron door still swung wide just as 
he had opened it to throw in some wood when inter- 
rupted by Dode Busson’s approach. The fire had not 
been fed since the night before. The lad’s anxious 
eyes discovered no sign of life in the black char at 
the bottom of the fire box. But there had been no 
wind the night before; hence, there should be a bed of 
hot coals beneath those black ashes. Much of the 
success of his hastily formed plan depended upon this. 
If there was no fire there, his scheme was, from the 
start, doomed to failure. If there was a fire there 
beneath those ashe: ? 

Tom March still held the cartridge loaded with 
birdshot which served as ammunition for the old shot- 
gun. During the brief instant while Dode Busson’s 
back was turned, Tom reached forward and tossed 
the shell into the stove. At the same time, he threw 
another object into the stove. A key! His aim was 
true. The shell landed in the middle of that pile of 
velvety ash. So, also, did the key. 

Tom March’s heart pounded violently as he 
crouched there, waiting for the explosion which he 
hoped would come. Little by little he inched his way 
along the bunk toward the door which still swung 
part way open. 

His plan was, without doubt, a foolhardy one; 
still, if it worked, Dode Busson would find himself 
locked in the cabin. The fact that he, Tom, would be 
locked in the cabin with Busson was a secondary 
consideration. That the thief would almost surely 
kill him was a thing definitely assured in the lad’s 
mind, but, this too, took second place in view of the 
possibility of being able to save those precious furs. 

Busson would be unable to squeeze out through 
the tiny window. In order to win free of the cabin, it 
would be necessary to cut through the heavy log 
walls or burrow through the frozen ground beneath 
the cabin. Either of these alternatives would take 
time, and time was the element Tom March was most 
interested in. His father was due to arrive any mo- 
ment, now. If he could keep Busson a prisoner until 
Trawler March appeared—— 








That night old Trawler told the story of the handicap battle that had taken place in that little cabin 


post had edged his way along the bunk until he 
was no more than three feet from the half-open 
door, when the explosion occurred. Just as Tom 
had figured he would, Dode Busson sprang into the 
air as though projected upward by huge steel springs. 
Also as expected, the fur thief was, for a space of 
perhaps ten seconds, absolutely at a loss. Smoke and 
dust filled the room as a result of that muffled explo- 
sion. Gun in hand, Dode Busson pawed the clinging 
ashes out of his eyes and swung half about, striving 
to locate Tom March. 

The killer finally found the lad. Tom March 
crouched on the edge of his bunk exactly where he 
had been before the explosion. At first, the thief 
thought that the lad had had nothing to do with the 
explosion; but his suspicious eyes finally discovered 
what was evidently a grin of satisfaction on the boy’s 
white face. He began to look around then, He 
noticed that the heavy log door had swung shut. 
But what he did not notice was that, in some miracu- 
lous manner, that heavy steel bolt had slipped into 
place and that the ancient padlock, as large as a 
saucer, had sprung shut. 

This, of course, was a part of Tom’s plan. During 
those ten confused seconds immediately following 
the explosion, he had reached out, pushed the door 
shut, dropped the bolt into place and sprung the 
padlock. Dode Busson was armed only with a 
pistol. His rifle was, probably, outside on his sled. 
There was, of course, no telling how long the lock 
would resist the pistol bullets. Tom had figured 
that, the lock being steel and the bullets lead, the 
lock should stand for a long time, perhaps until the 
thief’s ammunition was exhausted. 

Although convinced that Tom March had, in some 
manner, been involved in that explosion, Dode Busson 
did not rant and rave. He was, somehow, convinced 
that the usual sort of bluster and threat would have 
little effect upon that white cheeked, level-eyed 
youngster, Trawler March’s son. The stove door 
swung wide open. It was cold in the cabin. The 
thief tossed in several sticks of wood. 

“T ought t’ plug you fer that, Kid,”’ he finally said. 
“Next time, I'll do it.” 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A man has no more religion than he acts out in his 
life. —Henry Ward Beecher. 


Religion is the basis of civil society, and the source 
of all good and of all comfort. —Burke. 


It is well said, in every sense, that a man’s religion 
is the chief fact with regard to him. —Carlyle. 


Religion is civilization, the highest. 
—Disraeli (Earl of Beaconsfield). 


In reverence is the chief joy an power of life. 
—Ruskin. 


A little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to athe- 
ism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds 
about to religion. —Francis Bacon. 


Cleanness of body was ever deemed to proceed 
from a due reverence to God. —Francis Bacon. 














T IS my belief, and the belief of many of those who are dealing with the 
I problems and welfare of youth, that what the boys and girls of America 
need most to-day is character development in its truest and fullest 
sense. I have repeatedly said that, based on my experience, I believe 
that conditions are better than they ever were, and that young people 
are more earnestly striving to take advantage of their opportunities 
than ever before. 
_ But it is a fact that, with new conditions affecting America to-day, 
with twenty-seven million automobiles in use, with dance halls, with jazz, 
with all of these distractions enticing the youth of America, too many of 
them are being drawn into the whirlpool. Why? Because they lack 
moral fiber, they lack the resistance power, they lack that something 
which can only come through deep religious principles and a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and accountability. Yes, the boys and girls of America 
need the influence of the church. The boys and girls of America cannot 
grow into manhood and womanhood of the kind that gives them moral 
fiber, moral character, without the help and power of God. 

Former President Coolidge voiced this same thought when he said: 
‘America is not suffering to-day from the lack of law. America is suffering 
to-day from the lack of personal accountability on the part of you and me 
as members of organized society. The Government of acountry never gets 
ahead of the religion of acountry. We cannot depend upon the government 
to do the work of religion. We cannot escape personal responsibility for 
our own conduct.” 

The Scout Movement tries to 
help boys to develop this sense of 
personal responsibility through 
the Scout Promise and Law, and 
especially the Twelfth Scout Law. 
““A Scout is reverent. He is 
reverent toward God. He is 
faithful in his religious duties, 
and respects the convictions of 
others in matters of custom and 
religion.” 

Just twenty-one years ago it 
was my privilege to be one of a 
group of men who were entrusted 
with the task of adapting the 
English Scout Promise and Law 
to meet conditions in America. 
Our meetings covered a period of 
four months; on some occasions 
we were in session every day in 
the week. The English Code 
was analyzed word for word. 
The commission concluded that 















































A Scout Is Reverent 
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I say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky 
are for religion’s sake. —Walt Whitman. 


The secret of man’s nature lies in his religion, in 
what he really believes about this world and his own 
place in it. —Froude. 


The religion that does not rule the speech is a 
failure and fraud. —Washington Gladden. 


The religious instinct will never be replaced by 
law or even philanthropy. —Hugh R. Haweis. 







Religion is not a dogma, nor an emotion, but a 
service. —Roswell D. Hitchcock. 












A man in whom religion is an inspiration, who has 
surrendered his being to its power, who drinks it, 
breathes it, bathes in it, cannot speak otherwise 
than religiously. —J. G. Holland. 
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one of the things that we were most deeply conscious of was the need 
for what is covered by this Twelfth Scout Law. 

Too often people associate the idea of religion and reverence with 
some definite sect or creed, but reverence does not depend upon any 
one particular faith. “The recognition of God as the ruling and lead- 
ing power in the universe, and the grateful acknowledgment of His favors 
and blessings, are necessary to the best type of citizenship, and are 
wholesome things in the education of the growing boy. No matter what 
the boy may be—Catholic or Protestant or Jew—this fundamental 
need of good citizenship should be kept before him. The Boy Scouts of 
America therefore recognizes the religious element in the training of aboy, 
but it is absolutely non-sectarian in its attitude toward that religious 
training. Its policy is that the organization or institution with which 
the Boy Scout is connected shall give definite attention to his religious 
life.” 

The boy or man who has a truly religious attitude of mind has a con- 
sciousness that as a member of an organized society he has responsi- 
bilities. History and other literature in America have, perhaps, over- 
emphasized the fact that America is the land of the free. America is today 
as always the land of opportunity, but not opportunity without obligation. 
American citizenship as conceived by the founders of our country makes 
necessary a constant vigilance on the part of all of us, especially in view of 
the present-day conditions, to develop and keep that reverent attitude of 
mind that will regard citizenship 
as a responsibility and not 4 
privilege alone. 

Reverence toward God gives 
the basis for a boy’s develop- 
ment, so that he is equipped 
with a power within _ himseli 
to know what is right, and the 
motives for doing it; equipped 
within ‘himself with a power 0 
self-control, so that he can d0 
the thing that is right because 
his judgment tells him it is right. 
and refrain from doing the thing 
that is wrong, because it is wrong. 
If every boy who reads this mes 
sage will try to put this Twelfth 
Scout Law into practice in bis 
daily life, he will soon develop 
right habits of conduct, mor 
fiber, character and self-control 
and add to his equipment for 4 
useful worth while life of servic 
and satisfaction. 
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The Harmon Awards 


N PAGE twenty-six appear 
the pictures of a number of 
those to whom the Harmon 
Scholarship for Boy Scouts 

for 1930 has been awarded by the 
action of our National Court of 
Honor and confirmed by the National 
Executive Board. Next month the 
remainder of the photographs of the 
Harmon group will appear in Boys’ 
LiFE. 

These scholarships are granted 
under a fund established by the late 
William E. Harmon of New York to 
benefit Boy Scouts of outstanding 
attainment. Every boy must be an 
Eagle Scout and less than twenty-one 
vears of age at the time the applica- 
tion is filed. Four such scholarships 
are allotted to each of the twelve Boy 
Scout Regional areas of the Conti- 
nental United States and in addition 
four to the territorial areas. 

This year for the first time the 
Philippine Islands are represented 


“Uncle Dan” Bea 


THE SCOUT WORLD 
By James E. West 
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rd in his trophy filled home sees two Scouts light a Birthday 
Cake symbolic of Scouting’s 21st Anniversary 



















Three Eagles in one family at one time—Assistant 
Scoutmaster S. L. Maxwell, Canebrake Plantation, 





Mississippi, and his sons, Stanley and John 

























nited States and the territorial areas. 
he list of awards follows: 
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All are Chinese Boy Scouts and all are buglers. 
Good ones too. They are members of the 
Rainbow Troop of Boston, Mass. 


by three Eagle Scouts of Manila. One boy of 
Japanese descent in Hawaii won a Scholarship. 
The requirements for the Harmon Award, 
as at the least every contestant knows, are 
extremely high. Not only must the applicant 
be an Eagle Scout and not yet twenty-one 
years of age, but he must have performed 
unusual service to his home community and 
have outstanding scholarship attainments. 
His Scouting achievements must be of first rank. 
Each boy in addition to $100 toward his education 
obtains the right to borrow, without endorsement, 
other sums from the Harmon Educational Foundation. 
his is an outstanding feature of the Harmon grant. 
The selection of the fifty-two boys for 1930 was 
made from among 351 names of Boy 
couts submitted from all parts of the 


REGION ONE: Raymond Britting- 
iam, Jr., 18, of P.O. Box 695, Middle- 
wn, Conn.; Chester B. Eaton, 18, of 
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Scouts of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, do their bit to relieve want 


An unusual group of Achievement Scouts. 
are deaf. All Eagle Scouts; all Sea Scouts 
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Boy Scouts aid the Community Fund 
campaign in St. Louis 




























An even dozen new Eagle 
Scouts. All are members of 
Troop No. 120, Buffalo, N. Y. 








18 Nevada St., Worcester, 
Mass.; Edwin I. Brainard, 
17, of 45 Bartlett Ave., Ar- 
lington, Mass.; William A. 
Baker, 19, of 31 Mason 
Drive, New Britain, Conn. 


REGION TWO: Alfred 
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Walter H. Newton, 





























Buschhorn, 19, of 26 Stone Hoover's secretary, renews his 
Street, New Brunswick, Scouting ties, accepting a minia- 
N. J.; William R. Herman, ture Tenderfoot pin at the White 
16, of 281 West Third St., House from Scout Robert Wilson 
Moorestown, N. J.; Theo- of Washington 










dore B. Steinhausen, Jr., 16, 
of 40 Hubbell Park, Rochester, N. Y.; Norman Potter, 19, of 159 
Ridgewood Ave., Glen Ridge, N. J. 

REGION THREE: Payson L. Hunter, 19, of 707 West Eighth St. 
Erie, Pa.; Richard Pence, 17, of 505 Avenham Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
Paul Boesch, 16, of 3801 Warren St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
Peter G. Cosby, III, 17, of R.F.D. 4, Lynchburg, Va. 

REGION FOUR: George K. Myers, 18, of 2381 Mount Ave., 
Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio; Neil Macneale, Jr., 17, of 2400 Grand- 
view Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; William B. Maynard, Jr., 18, of River 
Street, Olmsted Falls, Ohio; Joseph R. Thorne, 20, 
of 125 Mound St., Sidney, Ohio. 

REGION FIVE: Konfried G. Otto, 18, of 1886 
South Sixteenth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Samuel S. 
Carpenter, Jr., 20, of 5228 Seventh Ave., South., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; James B. Batson, 17, of Lumberton, 
Miss.; Otho Cross, Jr., 18, of Webb, Miss. 

REGION SIX: Corbin C. Ballentine, 19, of 403 
North Shine St., Orlando, Fla.; Francis 
J. Sizemore, Jr., 16, of 103 Roland 
Park, High Point, N. C.; James R. 
Scales, 17, of North Gate Heights, 
Greenville, S.C.; James W. Lucas, 17, 
of 109 Florida Ave., Macon, Ga. 
(Concluded on page 61) 













































BOYS’ LIFE 


IT’S A GREAT OLD WORLD! 








Making Useless 
Vegetables Useful 


f - MOST people the gourd is an 
utterly useless plant, and in 
places where it is abundant, a regu- 
lar nuisance, for the fruit, a squash- 
like vegetable, is not used for food, 
except a few varieties. 

Yet in some countries the gourd 
is encouraged as it has a hard shell 
and can be dug out and used for 
household utensils such as dippers, 
cups and bowls. 

From the Bureau of Biological 


Survey comes the idea of using the. 


gourd for bird houses. An opening 
is cut in the side of the fruit, it is 
emptied of seeds and the fibrous 
material it contains, and when 
thoroughly dried it is hung on a 
tree or cross arms of a pole. It 
makes an ideal nesting place for 
birds, as it is water-proof and can- 
not be torn apart by other birds. 

Some thought must be given to 
the bird one wishes to attract and 
the opening made to suit that par- 
ticular bird. Even the larger birds 
like the flicker will take advantage 
of this nest if the opening is large 
enough. 

It is not an uncommon sight in 
the Southern States to see a group 
of these bird-houses on a tree and 
find them all happily occupied. 

—C, L, Epuoi. 
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The Kiwi-Kiwvi 


Noonan in the world to-day, probably, is there a stranger bird than the Kivi. 
kiwi. Native to New Zealand, he nearly makes fact of ancient fable—current whey 
the continent was first discovered—that everything around Australia was upside down. 

The Kiwi is practically wingless and completely flightless. He has no visible tai] 
His brownish plumage, moreover, because the feather-filaments are disunited, looks mor 
like coarse hair. His nostrils, unlike any other bird’s, are at the very tip of the long beak. 
that is flexible and very sensitive to touch. 

All day he hides in burrows—or can rest almost indefinitely standing up, the point of 
his bill touching earth and making him a sort of tripod—and emerges at night to probe 
for worms with his bill. In captivity one pair of Kiwis is said to eat a pound and a half 
of raw meat daily; a Zoo Kiwi’s food is carefully buried so he can dig for it. 

The Kiwi growls like a dog, and snaps his bill as you crack your fingers; he can hiss like 
a cat when angry. His extraordinarily powerful legs can give mighty kicks, not back. 
ward, but forward, and have been known to break a bone in a man’s hand. 

In small flocks, the few Kiwis left of a disappearing species inhabit New Zealand’; 
hilly forests. Females burrow long tunnels, laying in a nest at the very end of it two 
large eggs—eggs a quarter the length of the whole bird. Incubating is entirely the job 
of the male. 

Maoris are very fond of Kiwi flesh broiled or roasted—so fond that the bird wa; 
well hunted out before ever a white man saw one. Now the peculiar bird, distant rela. 
tive of ostrich, emu, and cassowary, and survivor of a species that flourished, with the 
extinct, gigantic Dinornis and fierce, sluggish Moas, millions of years ago, is fast ap. 
proaching extinction. This particular specimen, one of the few in captivity, lives in the 
Washington Zoo. —S. MAntey, 





Iceland Ponies 


CELAND Ponies—or Celtic Horses, as they are also called—are prob- 

ably more like the Original Horse than any other breedin the worl 
to-day. 

When Man first domesticated Wild Horses—some time back in the dim 
beginnings of history—and adapted the obliging animals to his various 
purposes, he established different types. To-day we have huge work 
horses, light-harness hackneys, trotters, pacers, jumpers, circus trick- 

horses (a Percheron-Arabian cross), wise cow-ponies 








> agile polo mounts, and so on. But Iceland Ponie 
are believed by scientists to be direct descendants o 
an ancient northern species that has come down t 
us almost exactly as it was thousands of years ago. 

The little Icelanders are gray, brown, black, oc. 
casionally spotted, but most often dun, and in color 
and shape resemble Tarpans, those small, swift 
Mongolian wild ponies that once roamed the Russiat 
steppes. They have a superb mane and forelock, 
black edged with white, or white with black. Ten- 
peramentally, they are more like Arabian horses 
gentle, willing, enduring. , 

An extremely popular Viking sport—as late, 0 
fact, as the 14th century—was the horse-fight 
Ancient sagas tell many a thrilling tale of fight 
Celtic stallions rearing on their hind legs, biting each 
other’s flesh, striking fierc-' with their fore-feet. 

Nowadays, in Iceland, the ponies lead a quieter, 
busier life. Under light, simple saddles and bridles 
they are ridden all over the island. There are sail 
to be, to-day, 50,000 Celtic horses in Iceland—one fot 
every two human inhabitants—and many are s0 
for use in the collieries of England, or on Denmark 
farms. 

Shetland ponies are often much smaller than the 
Icelanders, but are not as directly descended {row 
the horses of centuries ago as their northern cousins 
Also the color of the little Iceland horses is dit 
ferent, there being many of the shades between gra! 
and dun that are rarely found anywhere else in the 








world. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Measuring the Wind 


A T FORT MONMOUTH, New Jersey, the meteorological 
section of the Signal Corps of the United States army has 

a station for studying weather conditions. 
For wind data at higher altitudes, knowledge of which is 
necessary to aviators, the army uses balloons, and the process 
of making these observations is known as a “balloon run” or 





e Kiwi. “balloon sounding.” Rubber balloons of a known weight and 
at when i <ize are filled with hydrogen gas. They are released and the 
lown. speed and direction of their flight are noted with an instrument 
ble tail 7 similar to a surveyor’s transit, known as a theodolite. The rise 
ks more [ of these balloons each minute is known and from this, coupled 
ig beak, [i with the observations through the theodolite, the wind variations 
are determined and plotted. 
,0int of While the balloon run is being made, the observer at the 
© proly fame theodolite is in telephonic communication with his partner who 
1 a hal (Me isseated at a plotting board. The latter takes down the observa- 
tions telephoned to him from outdoors and a picture of the 
hiss like Mae Hight of the balloon is made. From this picture or graph, the 
® heck: velocity and direction of the wind at various altitudes are found 
and the information is broadcast to various aviation fields. 
When fog overhangs the earth or at night, when observations 
ye by a visual method are impossible, a radio method is used. This 
vO 


has been perfected by the Signal Corps engineers at Fort Mon- 

mouth and has been proved accurate. A continuous wave trans- 
mitter is sent aloft with the balloons, 
three of which are used, and by means 


the job 


ird was 


int rela. of a direction finder, such as is used in 
vith the radio compass work, the flight of the 
fast ap- transmitter is followed and plotted, 


*$ in the 
NLEY, 


the same method being used as for the 
visual recording. 

The efforts of the Army are not 
designed to overlap those of the 
Weather Bureau, which is under the 
Department of Agriculture, but are 
for the purpose of obtaining special- 
ized knowledge that will be of particu- 
lar aid to airmen. —W. Raleigh. 


| 








laced that the whole sticks together 
and can be handled almost as freely 
as one would handle a football. The 
ball is about as big as a basketball. 

The creek which forms the cran- 
berry bog and whose waters, flowing 
over the sluice gate, produced the ball 
of twigs, rises at Mt. Misery. It flows 
through Double Trouble but every- 
thing comes out all right, because 
it empties into Barnegat Bay at Good 
Luck. 





. International Ice Patrol 


CEBERGS are the constant dread of north-Atlantic 
navigators. Slow vessels, years ago, cruising the 


steamer collided on her first voyage with a monster berg 
and sank with 1,500 lives lost. Two cutters were imme- 


Just Twigs 


shortest route here from Europe, were continually in 


diately detailed to patrol for icebergs, from April to 


* pee S" IRLING and whirling in the overflow of water the Ice Zone; one or two were sunk by bergs every year, August in alternating 2-week periods and give warning 
from a cranberry bog, an overflow which takes and many damaged. As steamers became speedier, to ships that were in danger. There are 150,000 square 

the dm the a of a renege waterfall as the excess pours seven specific Steamer-Lanes were established. Dis- sea miles of danger-zone; the Patrol can cover only a 
wasted hy e “to a gate, oe rs od an unusual ball of twigs astrous collisions with icebergs to-day are the result of critical area 40,000 sea miles square, relying on broad- 
i welll we wid t ym gg of nature lovers. The one most making speed in thick weather or darkness, when casts from passing vessels for reports on bergs outside. 
tril ~cand ain uced is in the Commercial Museum in east, south, and southwest of the Tail of the Grand The Patrol watches especially for dangerous Green- 
¥-ponies, Da “ger ait datetatii4 Banks. Increased traffic of late has urged vessel land Cap bergs, that last longer and drift further than 
1 Ponie fie rz “oy u ; ot ras its compact, egg-shaped masters further north out of _the over-busy Lanes; field ice; it studies a berg’s drift, size, speed, and state 
dants of ee r - J - ~ €s rise but ships north of the Tail realize their greater danger of erosion or melting-rate. Experiments are on foot 
rn Pa “Whe to the sopra from bergs and run more slowly. to destroy bergs chemically with thermite charges. 
gt ed 4 rat pce g The southernmost Lane, A, sees only one or two Eight warning broadcasts covering the location of 
ack of hat? builds a nest like bergs a year. Lane C—most used between Europe bergs go out each day; recommendations may be made 
sae coed But a and the United States—and Lanes north of C cross to shift one of the Lanes. From reports of vessels on 
1, swift Sy volid. tj BR cer an area haunted by perhaps 1,000 bergs a season, temperature of sea water and atmosphere around 
Russian 1 — 4 t ball o with the height of the menace in May. : bergs they passed, the Patrol is able to estimate in 
forelock MR os igs, the compo- The International Ice Patrol Service is the direct what direction a berg is drifting and how long its 
. Ten nent parts being so inter- result of the Titanic disaster of 1912, when the giant life will probably be. —J. Manley. 
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BOYS’ 


Outstanding Eagle Scouts of the Country 




















Paul Boesch, James W. Lucas, Moises P. Rulloda, Einar T. Wulfsberg, James Roper Scales, 
Troop 53, Manila, P. I. Troop 104, Fergus Falls, Minn. Troop 8, Greenville, S. C. 











Francis J. Sizemore, Jr., 
Troop 4, High Point, N.C. Troop 13, Washington, D. C. Troop 23, Macon, Ga. 





T= HARMON FOUNDATION, in coopera- 

tion with The Boy Scouts of America, annual- 

ly awards fifty-two $100 scholarships to Eagle 

Scouts—four from each of the Twelve Regions 

and four from extra-Regional territory. Selected 

from more than 350 splendid applicants in 1930 

as leading in scholarship and “conspicuous and 

unselfish service of some constructive nature” in 

Scouting and civic affairs, the fifty-two winners 

well may be happy. The awards further entitle 

the boys to borrow other sums from the Harmon 

Student Loan Fund, without endorsement. “A 

j} Scout is Trustworthy.” Photographs of the 

— twenty-six other Eagle Scouts who received this 

James Burton Batson, Peter Guerrant Cosby, award will be published next month. 

Troop 1, Lumberton, Miss. Troop 5, Lynchburg, Va. 











Raymond Brittingham, Jr., Corbin C. Ballentine, 
Troop 14, Waterbury, Conn. Troop 2, Orlando, Fla. 























William Avery Baker, Harry M. Urasaki, Konfried G. Otto, Leonardo R. Osorio, Jr., Chester Barstow Eaton, 
Troop 4, New Britain, Conn. Troop 5, Hakalau, Hawaii. Troop 512, Birmingham, Ala. Troop 20, Manila, P. I. Troop 3, Worcester, Mass. 
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Otho Cross, Jr, Edmund B. Flink, Earl H. Ruble, Edmund McCurtain, Payson L. Hunter, 
Troop 30, Webb, Miss. Troop 135, Cambridge, Minn. Troop 90, Minneapolis, Minn. Troop 49, Coleman, Texas. Troop 4, Erie, Penn. 














Rie 


Richard Pence, Antonio F. Garcia, Henry Bateman, Edwin L. Brainard, Samuel S. Carpenter, Jr., R. Beecher Butts, 
Troop 14, Roanoke, Va. Troop 19, Manila, P. I. Troop 10, Duluth, Minn. Troop 8, Arlington, Mass. Troop 29, Birmingham, Ala. Troop 7, Muskogee, Okla. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


MAKING BUCKSKIN LEGGINGS 


travelers and the other day, just before they 

embarked on a steamer for another wanderlust 

excursion, Mr. Ogden, a fellow member of the 
Explorers and End of the Earth clubs, loaned me a pair 
of ancient Arapahoe leggings which he had collected 
many years ago in the Far West. These leggings greatly 
interested me because of the flap- 
pers at the thighs, the very long 
fringe at the lower leg and the 
Daniel Boone fringe and cuffs at 
the feet. When I call them Daniel 
Boone cuffs I do so because I have 
seen old prints of Scouts of the 
Boone period, and of Boone him- 
self, wearing leggings terminating 
in similar cuffs at the feet. 

“Excessively beaded work 
seems to be quite modern. We 
must remember that in early days 
beads were not plentiful and the 
hand drilled shell beads of the 
native Americans consumed so 
much time to make that even the 
bead loving plains Indians could 
not afford to use them profusely. 
Hence, neither white men nor red 
men of this period are represented 
wearing beaded leggings. The 
reader will note that these old 
Arapahoe leggings have no sign of 
either beads or porcupine quill 
decorations. (Fig. 1.) 

Evidently, however, these leg- 
gings of Mr. Ogden were once 
colored yellow in accordance with 
thecommon practise among the 
Redskins of painting or staining 
their buckskin clothes. I remem- 
ber one costume which the famous 
artist, Walter Shirlaw, wore at a 
fancy dress ball at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League. It was an ancient 
costume and was striped black, 


S OME of my friends of Tuxedo Park are great 


By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 








AST month Dan Beard’s article entitled ‘‘How to 

Make Texan Chaps’’ contained diagrams Mr. 
Beard prepared for another article. The error was 
rectified before many copies were distributed. In 
order that none of a Beard’s friends may miss 
any of his articles, a reprint has been made of last 
month’s feature which will be sent free on request. 
Address the Editors. 











like a zebra. This had evi- 

dently been done as a camouflage, but 
there were no ornaments on the shirt or 
on the leggings. If the reader will look 
over the colored illustrations in Catlin’s 
book he will see that even the plains 
Indians of those comparatively recent 
days seldom wore beaded shirts. 

The Arapahoes wore their hair in two 
long braids; one on each side of their 
broad, intelligent and pleasant faces. The 
braids were wrapped with otter skins. 
These Indians were plainsmen or, as they 
themselves put it, sage brush men*—a 





songs of Stephen Foster and, largely owing to our 
propaganda, the radio and the orchestra now all play 
them, which reminds me that there is a book just out 
of Indian songs with music which will prove useful to 
Scouts with an Indian slant to their minds. Let us 
not forget that we Scouts are also the first to demand 
a return to the healthy, wholesome, American poetry 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson 
and Bryant—-not forgetting the 
grand old man of to-day, Edwin 
Markham—and that we are going 
to win this crusade too, you can 
bet your Hy-iu Muck-a-muck! 


A, A 
4 aii Me xX) = , ; 
» all b HILE we areon this subject, 

y' IN do not let us forget to en- 
., courage a love for the legend of 
the mighty Paul Bunyan and his 
wonderful loggers, because this, 
too, is American folk-lore. The old 
lumberjack, like the cowboy, is 
even now almost a thing of the 
past. I have among my most 
prized treasures a brilliantly 
striped blanket coat and a pair of 
bright red blanket trousers worn 
by me in the north woods lumber 
camps when I was doing special 
artist work for Scribner's Maga- 
zine. Now the suit is used by 
“The Man of the North” at our 
Council Fires, when Troop One, 
Pike County, Pa., Boy Scouts of 
America, holds a grand Rodeo at 
Dan Beard’s Camp. 

I am glad to see that “Social 
Science,” the very high-brow 
magazine of the Pi Gamma Mu, 
has given Paul Bunyan a boost, 
more power to its elbow. Paul 
Bunyan and his blue ox are folk- 
lore creatures of the lumber camp 
of yesterday. What Paul Bunyan 
and his wonderful ox could not do 


ik 





was not worth doing. Paul was 
not a European Jack the Giant Killer, no, 
he was an American doer. Paul was a 


WORKER not a KILLER. He could cut 








down a forest with the ease that a farmer 
cuts down wheat. When Paul hitched up 
his old blue ox to a mountain, well, that 
was the mountain’s tough luck. 

To make a pair of Arapahoe leggings it 
will not be necessary to call upon Paul 
Bunyan for help, for it will not be work 
requiring the herculean strength of either 
gigantic Paul or his great blue ox. But 
if we cannot get a hide of buckskin (Fig. 








bully name!—and formed an important 
branch of the plains tribe of the great 
Algonquin family. About ten years before 
the National Scout Commissioner was 


1), it might be handy to have a piece of 
the hide of the blue ox itself, if there is 
any of it left. The blue ox, however, 
according to my latest information on that 








born, the Arapahoe chiefs made peace with 
the Comanches, Kiowas and Sioux but 
not with the Pawnees, Shoshones or Utes. 
Now, whether one be a chief of the Indians 
or a chief of a Boy Scout Troop one must 
remember that leadership incurs certain 
responsibility which we cannot escape. A 
great prophet has said that, ‘“‘The love of 
riches, position or leadership for its own 
sake is simply a love of self. But that a 
love of riches, position or leadership for 
the sake of the opportunity it gives to be 
of use, is a love of one’s neighbor,” and, 
we may add, therefore, Scoutlike. 

Again, speaking of chiefs, it is refreshing 
to read that Chief Yowlache, “the elo- 
quent interpreter of native Indian songs,” 
has had a splendid reception by the fash- 
ionable people at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, which is most encouraging for us 
Scouts, who one and all believe in preserv- 
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subject, froze to death during the winter 
of the great blue snow, so we must content 
ourselves with some other substitute for 
the buckskin. A calf skin, for instance, 
would answer our purpose, or if we possess 
no skin, except that upon our own bodies, 
we can use brown or tan colored canton 








flannel which will look like Indian smoke- 
tanned buckskin! In order, however, to 
tell you how to make the leggings, we will 
suppose we have a real deer skin (Figs. 
1 or 2). 

Fold the skin at the middle shown by 
the dotted line (Fig..2). The skin of the 
front legs, one may see, forms the sus- 
penders (Fig. 3), which are slipped over 
and under the belt and thus hold the 





leather-stockings in place. The wide 
pieces at the bottom (Fig. 2), are cut into 
fringe, shown in Fig. 3. The bottom of 
the legging is also fringed with short fringe 








ing American folk-lore songs. Don’t forget 
that we are the ones who first insisted 
upon a revival of the sweet homeland 


Se 


*The Omaha called them Makpiato, Blue Clouds. 
1937 

















(Fig.3). A separate piece of buckskin (Fig. 
4), is fringed upon its top edge before it is 
folded over; it is then scalloped on its 
1g bottom edge. Between each scallop there 











Binches 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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By William MacMillan 


ILLUSTRATED BY LLOYD WRIGHT 
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Looping a length of line across that wind-swept canyon of heaving water was going to put the bo’s’n’s arm to a severe test 


[= ultra-modern Twenty-seven 
with ten thousand tons of wood 
in her steel hull and young Jim 
Benson on the bridge was too much 
for old Captain Kruger, peppery old 
skipper of the ancient tug Sea 
Nymph. Kruger always declared 
that some day there’d be a real blow 
and then he’d show the St. Lawrence 
sea folk some real seamanship. 


HE entire Three Rivers’ waterfront was 

alive with people, and as the new steel pulp 

boat, smoke pouring from her ultra-modern 

funnel set far back on her stern, warped 
slowly into her wharf, the civic band struck up a 
patriotic air, while the crowd waved their hats and 
shouted themselves hoarse. 

Taking it all around, it was a costly and impressive 
spectacle, calculated to stir the blood of the least sea- 
minded spectator there. Considered something of an 
experiment, and a daring one at that, the Twenty- 
seven—for that was the great pulper’s somewhat pro- 
saic name—was quite unlike anything that had yet 
heen attempted by the pulp and paper people. A 
good four hundred and fifty feet long, her towering 
sides and broad decks but gave a faint indication of 
the enormous quantity of logs she could carry. 

Built to supersede eventually the half dozen or 
so decrepit old freighters that had been lugging pulp 
logs from Anticosti to Three Rivers since time im- 
memorable, the new ship—or pulper, rather—was 
actually a mechanical marvel. Everything aboard 
her, even the tightening of the colossal mooring wires, 





being accomplished by simply pulling a lever or push- ° 


ing a button. 

The smell of her fresh paint, overpowering even 
the stench of low-tide mud and the pungent odor of 
sulphite from a nearby paper niill, the giant carrier 
came to a stop against the government wharf with the 
gentlest of caresses. 


Then just as somebody aboard—the youthful look- 
ing officer on the bridge, probably—pulled a lever 
that caused a gangway to swing wharfward so that 
the mayor might step ostentatiously aboard, a rusty, 
down-at-heel freighter, groaning and creaking under a 
towering deckload of pulp logs, poked her gnarled old 
nose around the wharf and frantically backed water. 

“‘Avast, there,” screamed a bearded figure on the 
newcomer’s bridge, glaring furiously up into the 
young officer’s smiling face. ‘What in the name of all 
the Dukes and Duchesses do ye mean, blockin’ me 
berth like this?” 

“Sorry, Captain Kruger,” shouted Jim Benson, 
the youngest master the length and breadth of the 
great St. Lawrence, through cupped hands, “‘but my 
stem’s jammed right up against that coal barge there, 
and I can’t budge an inch.” 

“Take yer confounded Christmas tree out o’ the 
way,’ bellowed the furious old seaman, “and let a 
man’s ship git into her berth.” 

Before the Twenty-seven’s master could frame any 
kind of pacifying reply, however, the ebbing tide, 
fearfully treacherous at that point, caught the over- 
laden tramp on the flank so that, coyly displaying the 
name Sea Nymph on her squat stern, she drifted past 
the wharf amid the snickers of the amused crowd. 


T= giant pulper made history in the early part of 
that summer, ploughing the blue waters of the 
St. Lawrence with clock-work regularity, filling her 
bottomless holds with an incredible number of logs, and 
later spewing them out on the Three Rivers’ wharves 
by means of a cleverly devised hydraulic shoot. 

From the standpoint of speed and increased produc- 
tion—fetishes of the pulp and paper people, by the 
way—the experiment was an unqualified success. 
And everyone—with the possible exception of Captain 
Jake Kruger of the Sea Nymph—realized that the 
unreliable, old-time freighters were about to pass out 
of the picture. 

Strangely enough, though the unparalleled success 
of the experiment was due in a large measure to young 
Benson’s capable handling of the giant pulper, he 
had spent too many happy and profitable days aboard 


the absurd old Sea Nymph to join in the unsuppressed 
snickers of amusement that now invariably greeted 
the old tub’s appearance under the Twenty-seven’s 
counter. As a matter of fact, he couldn’t fight down 
a guilty feeling that he was his cantankerous old 
friend’s executioner. 

Looking neat and trim in his new blue suit with its 
double rows of imposing braid, he was striding down 
the Rue Champlain one morning in company with 
Sandy McKim, his chief engineer, when Jake 
Kruger’s truculent figure hove in sight. ‘Glass’ 
falling,” chuckled the irrepressible Scot under his 
breath, “‘and I can tell by the thrust of his beard 
there’s dirty weather ahead.” 

His fists thrust into the bottomless pockets of his 
shabby peajacket, the grizzled old seaman seemed 
about to shuffle past them with his beard pointed 
belligerently ahead, when he came to an abrupt halt, 
planted his feet far apart on the cobblestones, and 
glared pugnaciously at the apologetic pair. 

“So ye’r the smart Alec that’s goin’ to scrap me 
ship, eh,” he bellowed in Jimmy Benson’s face. 

“Hold on a minute, captain 

“Don’t try high hattin’ me,” screamed the Sea- 
Nymph’s peppery master, dancing up and down in 
his excitement like a Jack-in-the-box. “My old tub 
was good enough to larn on, but now that you've 
gotten one o’ them confounded diplomas stuck with 
ribbon, ye think ye kin run me into the scrap pile.” 

“For goodness sake, Captain—’’ began Jim in 3 
desperate effort to dam the flow of anger. F 

“Ye'’ve got another think comin’, Mister Benson. 
exploded the intolerant old seaman, whirling on his 
heels and snapping his fingers contemptuously in the 
young officer’s face, “‘because fair weather or, foul, 
I'll carry logs till yer dizzy.” : 

“Phew,” gasped McKim, exaggeratedly mopping 
imaginary sweat from his brow, “what an armful of 
dynamite that old fellow is.” 

“Poor Jake,” murmured Jimmy, turning to look 
ruefully after the gnarled figure striding angrily down 
the street. “He always seems to be sitting on a keg 
of gunpowder, waiting to go off with a bang.” 

(Continued on page 44), 
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THE ART OF PUTTING 


OBBY JONES once remarked that the im- 
portant thing about putting was to hole the 
ball. That quite aptly describes this partice- 
ular golf shot, which is important because 

when one becomes proficient on the links to the 
extent that par often falls his way, half the strokes 
of such a round are played on the green. 

What’s more, the putting stroke has other uses. 
Sound golfers employ it from off the green with 
lofted irons for the run-up shot, one of the best of 
stroke savers to have under command. And we 
have seen stars like Jones and Hagen use the putter 
to run the ball out of sand traps that have no over- 
hanging edges. Ail in all, good putting is a handy 
thing to have with you in any round. And as indoor 
golf is now played most everywhere on miniature 
courses, any one can keep his putting stroke tuned to 
perfection the year round. ; ; 

There are few things to consider in actual putting. 
The main idea is to select the line to the hole, note 
the exact spot at the back of your ball where this line 
passes through and then rivet your eyes on that spot 
so that you will compel your putter, the center of its 
blade, to stroke the ball there when going through on 
this line. That is what every good putter does. 

The late Walter J. Travis, who 


By Sol Metzger 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


as in driving, because here your clubhead reaches the 
lowest point of the arc of its swing. As the face of 
your putter makes contact it begins rising, thus im- 
parting a slight overspin that aids so much in holding 
the ball on line over any irregularities on the putting 
surface and also tends to make it drop into the hole 
once it reaches its mark. 

In addressing the ball be sure to point the left 
elbow toward the hole. In gripping the club make 
certain that your wrists are opposed. In other words, 
the back of the left hand faces the cup and the palm 
of the right. In that position the wrists become true 
hinges just as does the joint of the left elbow when 
that elbow faces the cup. In other words, your left 
arm and your wrists are then in mechanically sound 
positions for stroking through on the line of the putt. 

Earlier we discussed the need to avoid swaying 
when playing this stroke. A second preventative is to 
lightly rest the right forearm on the right thigh. Now 


as to the grip. Putting skill is a matter of touch 
entirely. Any boy knows that this sense rests in 
nger and thumb tips. So use them in holding the 
club. It’s a delicate grip and as the right hand 
strokes through take a grip that places the finger 
and thumb tips of the right hand on the leather of 
your putter. You can feel or sense the club better 
and best make the stroke respond to your mind’s 
estimate of the distance to be spanned. 

The stroke itself is played in this wise: The con- 
trolling left hand takes the club back low and smoothly, 
bending at the wrist. All the while eyes are focused 
on the spot you must stroke the ball. Then the right 
strokes through in perfect rhythm, the club following 
out after the ball and on the line to the cup. 

Short putts are played for the back of the cup. 
Long ones to die at the hole. All cups have four en- 
trances, front, rear and both sides. A dying ball is 
very, very likely to take any one of the four. Like 
all golf strokes the putt demands much practice. 
Until you devote time to it you must depend on luck 
to hole them. When you practice do use your head. 
Figure out the line, address the ball on that line. 
Then concentrate upon stroking it just far enough to 
drop in. Everything else is mechanical. 





putted his way to the first British 
championship ever won by an Amer- 
ican away back in 1904 and who was 
undoubtedly the Bobby Jones of his 
day by virtue of his long supremacy 
in American amateur golf, told the 
writer that he never solved the art of 
holing out until he discovered that 
there were two things to putting. 
First, select the line your ball must 
follow to reach the cup. Second, after 
selecting it, concentrate all effort upon 
stroking the ball just the right dis- 
tance to cause it to fall into the hole. 
There isn’t a more cheerful sound to a 
golfer than this plop of ball into cup. 

The Travis theory is sound because 
it recognizes the fact that one cannot 
think of two things at once. So, first 
select the line, then concentrate upon 
holing out. That’s about what Bobby 
Jones had in mind in his description of 
putting that I used to begin this article. 

Now that we know these two points, 
now that they are clear, let’s see if 
there isn’t a mechanical side to putting, 
as well. Like all golf strokes we are 
going to find that there are certain 
things regarding your position and 
movements that are common to all 
golfers. What are they in putting? 

Stance comes first. It may be nar- 
row, the Jones position, or the feet 
may be spread, the Hagen position. 
Hagen claims a wide stance is prefer- 
able as it keeps one’s body still on 
windy days. But as Jones has won 
many British matches in high winds 
the wide stance isn’t so necessary as 
it might seem. The point is to get a 
comfortable and relaxed one and to 
let most of the weight rest on the left 
foot. That will steady one enough. In 
addition, use an open stance, with the 
left foot a bit farther from the line 
than the right. That will enable you 
to better select the line. 

Every golfer stands differently, some 
bent more than others. That is’a point 
you will have to decide for yourself. 
Take the position that gives you most 
comfort, that seems most natural. But 
be sure your eyes are directly over the 
line of the putt. You can sight it 
better when they are. You are like a 
marksman when in this position.’ 

There are actually hundreds of put- 
ters on the market to select from. 
Choice is a matter of individual pref- 
erence with one rule to follow. Select 
the putter whose bottom rests flat on 
the grass at address. If the toe or 
heel point down, you may stub either 
in stroking the ball and thus throw 
your club off line. 

The next mechanical point is placing 
theball. Play it off your left shoulder, 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


AMBY MAKES A SACRIFICE HIT 


By Harry Irving Shumway 


Amby Swallow, ‘‘star’’ reporter of 
Delphium’s Sentinel-Ledger, again 
returns. This time a cruel fate has 
decreed that he, Amby, should con- 
duct a Love Column. And Amby 
might have gotten away with it if 
Betty Richards hadn’t come to town! 


MBY SWALLOW, chief (and only) reporter 

of Delphium’s Sentinel-Ledger, stood for 

a brief satisfying moment on the curb- 

stone in front of Decker’s Drug Store. He 

had just fortified himself with a strawberry milk 

shake. That would suffice until 12:30, when he would 

repair to Joe’s Restaurant and have a meal that was 

a meal. It was corned beef and cabbage day, too. 
Um-um. 

Now he felt pretty good. The sun was shining and 
he had money in his pocket, and he had just dis- 
covered he could whistle a new tune he’d been trying 
to remember from hearing it over the radio. “Uma 
Gypsy Lover from Old Romany.” 

“Wish I knew the words,” he muttered. “‘Le’s see 
now. ‘I’m a Gyp-see Luh-huver fu-rum O-O-Old 
Roh-muh-nee—Huh!’ What comes next?” 

He moved across the square. As he stepped on the 
sidewalk a pretty girl came out of a store and almost 
bumped into him. 

“Oh, hello, Amby,” 
rounds?” 

Amby liked Bee Wilson. She was dark-eved and 
lots of fun and he’d gone to school with her since his 
education had begun. 

‘Hi, Bee,” he grinned, falling into step beside her. 
**Yeah, ’m out on the old beat.” 

““Egypt’s Queen!’ murmured Bee, in admiration. 
“Why, you’re a regular reporter.” She hesitated. 
‘Well, I had a little notice I thought I'd give you. 
But it’s just a sort of social note——” 

“Well, I don’t handle society stuff much, but 
I'll see what I can do—seeing it’s you.” . 

“Oh,” said Bee. ‘“‘ Well, I’m going to have a visitor 
soon and I thought you'd 
like to put something about 
her in the paper. She’s from 
New York City, and her 
name is Betty Richards. 
She’s a beauty, too. Pretty 
enough to be in the movies.” 

“Thanks,” said Amby, 
jotting down the facts in his 
note book. “T’ll be glad to 


she called. “Out on your 


print it, Bee. Glad to. «, 
Well, here I am at the old $8 
office. Bye, Bee.” Biase 
Mr. R. Browning Meade, 
editor and owner of the 


Sentinel-Ledger, nodded ab- 
sently. He usually did this 
and a lot of other things ab- 
sently. He took his position 
very seriously and was gen- 
erally in a brown study. 
Amby went right on about 
his own duties which con- 
sisted in the composition of 
the notice Bee Wilson had 
just given him. 

This done he wandered out 
behind the partition which 
divided the editorial room 
from the printing depart- 
ment. Mr. Sol Gadger, who ran this, greeted 
Amby heartily. 

“H’lo, young feller. 
news?” 

Amby perched on a table and swung his 
feet and scowled. “I’ve been on this old 
paper about two months and hardly a thing has 
happened in this old town. Shucks! All I do 
is go to meetings—and look up funerals—and 
ask about sick people. Doesn't anything 
thrilling ever happen in this place?” 

“No, thank heaven,” grunted Mr. Gadger. 
“And when you're sixty you'll breathe a 


How's the world of 
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prayer every night that a whole day has gone 
by without any upsettin’ incident. You’re only 
seventeen and ‘2 

** Almost eighteen.” 

“Sho! I had no idea you was so aged,” chuckled 
Mr. Gadger. ‘Well, I s’pose you feel that they ought 
to start a war or somethin’ in Delphium every week or 
so—just to fill the paper. Or shoot somebody——” 

“It would be nice.” 

““What! Nice to shoot somebody? By Bingo, but 
you're bloodthirsty.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that—exactly. Only—well, if 
anybody is going to be shot, I hope it happens while 
I'm a reporter here. That’s all.” 

Mr. Gadger went on with his type-setting. Amby 
began that haunting song which had been bothering 
him all the morning. The hum grew louder uncon- 
sciously, became more animated. “Oh, I’m a Gyp- 
see Luh-huver fu-rum O-O-Old Ro-man-eeeee—Ah— 
dum-de-dum-dum—and—o’er the sea—ah dum-dee- 
dom i 

“Oh, Mister Swallow!”’ suddenly called the voice 
of Mr. Meade. “If you can spare me a moment, 
please.” ; 

That was like Mr. Meade. Always polite, precise. 
Amby went out front and sat down opposite his boss. 

** Ambrose,” began the editor, ponderously (he was 
really young, not thirty, but he contrived somehow 
to appear old), “‘Ambrose, I have been thinking of 
establishing a new department—and I want to talk 
it over with you.” 


AMEre heart jumped. But he nodded with (he 
hoped) some dignity. Hum! A new depart- 
ment. Maybe he’d be called on to have something 
to do with it. He was getting on, you bet. 






















f 






“TI detest using so much plate-matter—er—st uff 
anybody can read in the ‘Encyclopedia.’ So I've 
been thinking of starting a new department; one that 
I am sure would intrigue all Delphiumites and put 
new flavor in our paper.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Amby. (If he’d had a vest he'd 
have stuck his thumbs in the armholes!) 

Mr. Meade had the air of one about to touch of 
a bomb. “It is a Love Column,” he finally said, 
“You know, one of those departments where people 
write in to the conductor of the column for advice 
about their—er—heart affairs. Sentimental, 1 
doubt, but I have investigated and found out that 
such things are immensely successful. So—I have 
decided to start one in the Sentinel-Ledger.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” ventured Amby, somewhat dubiously 

**And,” went on Mr. Meade, “I have also decided 
to place it entirely in your charge!” 

Amby had been balancing himself on the back legs 
of his chair, and now he almost went over.: With a 
valiant effort he regained his equilibrium and im. 
mediately suffered a spasm of choking. 

“Me? Me?” hestammered. ‘“Me—conduct this— 
Love Column?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Meade. ‘You see—er—I am. a: 
you might say, totally unfitted for such a thing. | 
know nothing about girls. Always shunned them, 
But I notice you don’t. Why, I just heard you singing 
a song—I’m a Gypsy Lover from Old Romany. 
Ah—that’s what I hear the girls like; Gypsy and 
vagabond lovers, you know.” 

Amby wanted to yell back at this precise Mr 
Meade that he wouldn’t touch such an assignment 
with a pair of tongs. It was monstrous! And then he 
realized that a real newspaper man never balks on 
anything given him to do. So, with a gulp, he nodded 
and muttered something that sounded like ay 
acceptance. 

**Of course,” went on Mr. Meade, “a love 
column should be handled by a woman. Sv 
you could sign your answers in the column with 
a woman’s name. Let’s see, what would bea 
good—e1—Gypsy-sounding name? The Gypsy 
touch, 1 am sure, would be novel. Queen or 
Queenie something or other. You 
‘hink, Ambrose.” 

Amby thought. “Hum. How 
about—er—the Queen of Hearts?” 
= “Well, not bad. But it isn't 
© | special enough. How about—un 
‘ —Mab? That sounds Gypsyish. 
‘Mab, Queen of Hearts.’ How’ 
that?” 

“Terrible—I mean it’s a good 
name, Mr. Meade,” stammered 
Amby. “ButI’m sort of scared at 
taking a job like that.” 

“Tut, tut. No one will know 
who Queen Mab is. They might 
suspect—er—anybody. Me—o 
Mr. Gadger——” 

“Yes, sir,” piped up a voice from 
behind the partition. “Did yw 
call me?” 

The old printer stuck his head 
around the corner. 

“Well, no, I didn’t,” said Mr. 
Meade. “But now you’re here you 
might as well come in on the cor 
ference. We are starting a Low 
Colunin in the paper. And Ambros 
feels he is not—er—experienced 
enough to conduct it. Maybe you 
could help him on some of the letters 
of advice.” 

“Me?” queried Mr. Gadget, 
somewhat startled. 

“Surely. You have been mat 
‘ ried, have you not?” 

“Five times—countin’ once to a South & 
Island Princess!” was the surprising reply. 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Meate: 
“Well, you ought to be able to help Amby 
out a lot. We'll begin the column in Satu" 
_day’s edition. I'll announce it. Then th 
following Saturday, if the letters don’t come in, wi! 
—er—you two can make up a few.” 

Mr. Meade spoke more fully as to space and so 00 
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But Amby only heard with half his attention. Frank- 
ly, he was upset by this thing. He, Ambrose Swallow, 
journalist, young man of letters, at the very outset of 
his career, being handed such a job as this!’ What if 
his pals, his friends, the mass of Delphiumites should 
ever find out he was Mab, Queen of Hearts? Ye gods! 
He'd never live it down. 

In a sort of daze he heard the conference end and 
feebly he wended his way to Joe’s Restaurant. He 
tottered down the worn granite steps to this ever- 
fascinating dungeon of food and collapsed on a stool. 

“Corned ceef and babbage,” he muttered to Joe. 
“IT mean borned ceef and baccage—Oh, shucks! 
Gimme ham and eggs!”’ 


ATER Mr. Meade dug up some Love Columns in 
the New York and Boston papers and these he 
gave to Amby for study. And, then, as was his usual 
procedure, Mr. Meade went out and left the entire 
matter to his young assistant. 

“This old thing will be the death of me,” he com- 
plained to Sol Gadger. “Imagine me answering a 
letter from some girl in love with a fellow, telling her 
what to do about it.” 

Mr. Gadger pondered. ‘‘Cheer up. "Taint so bad 
as you think. People in love are kind of crazy any- 
way. An’ then again, they never do what you tell 
‘em to either.” 

“Well, I don’t like it!”’ wailed Amby. 

“Now, cheer up, like I said. I'll think up the ad- 
vice part—and you just put it in nice words, see?”’ 

“Well, maybe it 

won't be so bad then.” 

“Course not. And 

ee think of the healin’ 

__ salve you'll be spread- 

‘; ‘in’ on the bleedin’ hu- 
i man hearts iy 

“Oh, shush! I’m sick 

now. Me for a lemon 

sour. Come on 

over to the drug 

store. £’T) 

treat.” 

“O.K. And 
[ll have some- 
thin’ sickish 
» and sentimental 
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for the occasion—like a marshmallow maple walnut 
with macaroonies!”’ 

And so the Love Column of Mab, Queen of Hearts 
was established in that sedate, time-hallowed sheet, 
the Delphium Sentinel-Ledger. Amby suffered at 
first. But working along with Sol Gadger, who took 
it in a most serious and matter-of-fact way, he began 
to feel less uneasy 

They wrote a few sample letters and answers, sug- 
gested by a study of the columns in the metropolitan 
papers. Sol Gadger set them up in type. Amby wrote 
an introduction, and Mr. Meade had a drawing and 
cut made for a heading. When Amby and Sol read 
the proofs they realized they weren’t so bad. 

“Ain't that something?” observed Mr. Gadger. 
“Just look at that picture of Queen Mab! Gorgeous!” 

Amby agreed. He read over the letter and its an- 
swer, which would be spread over unconscious Del- 
phium in a day or two. They ran: 


Dear Queen Mab: 

I am a young girl eighteen years old, and if I do say so, I 
am quite good looking, blonde and loads of dark eyelashes. 
=_ also, Iam a very witty conversationalist! I really have 
aline! 

Now dear Queen Mab, I am crazy about a boy my own 
age but he doesn’t seem to care anything about me; he prefers 
athletics to my society. He is tall and dark and very serious 
and they say opposites should be attracted to each other, 
but something must be wrong in this case. His first name is 
Hector. Don’t you think that is a ducky name? Historical 
or something. 

Now dear Queen Mab, will you please tell me how to win 
the love of this fellow in your column? I'll be so grateful to 
you as I can’t sleep nights. 

Hopefully yours, 
Eloise Vere de Vere. 


And the answer: 


Dear Miss Vere de Vere: 

Your case is not hard to solve, I think. You say the 

young man is dark and “serious,” while you are blonde and 
“witty.” 

Well, probably you have been making a lot of wise- 
cracks, and as he is serious they’ve gone over his head or 
something, and maybe he just thinks you’re crazy. 

Your réle should be the Clinging Vine, dear Miss Vere de 
Vere. No smart cracking at all. Just be coy and serious and 
talk about sad things and poetry. And you will see he will 
begin to think a great deal of you. Do write me again about 
your troubles. Sincerely yours, 

Mab, Queen of Hearts. 


MBY showed it to Mr. Meade, somewhat apolo- 
getically. “‘Don’t you think it sounds awfully 
silly?’’ asked the young journalist. 

‘Indeed it does! Perfectly splendid,” was the 
surprisingreply. ‘‘ These things should be silly. It’s 
O. K. Go ahead.” 

Darn! He’d hoped Mr. Meade would think it was 


“ so bad he’d be discouraged and abandon the thing. 


So out it came on that Saturday—and Amby 
wanted to hide in the cellar. Mab, Queen of Hearts! 
Oh, slush! 

But in spite of what Amby had thought (and hoped) 











“I never met a big journalist before, and I'm thrilled. 1 
suppose pf Deval a wo 


s and wars a 


‘ul life seeing great fires and 
ye Sights and everything” 


the Column took hold at once. Letters began to come 
in. And what a job Amby and Mr. Gadger had 
answering them. With an old corncob pipe in his 
mouth and his feet perched on a packing case, Mr. 
Gadger fairly reveled in his réle of oracle. 

**All my life I’ve wanted a job where I could pass 
out advice without bein’ sassed back,” he said. “Now, 
what'll we tell this girl who says she is in love with 
two fellers at the same time and can’t choose between 
"em?”’ 

“I'd like to tell her to go jump in the lake!” growled 
Amby. “But I guess that wouldn’t sound real Queen 
Mabby. Lessee now. What’ll we tell her?” 

And so they toiled. Mr. Meade hovered in the 
background, saying nothing. What he thought they 
couldn’t know. 

One day, not long after Queen Mab got under way 
and was hitting on all eight, Amby got a call from 
Bee Wilson. 

“I want you to come up to the house to-night,” she 
said. “The girl I told you about, Betty Richards, has 
been here a week and you're a poor reporter or you'd 
have been around to see something worth seeing.” 

“Oh,” said Amby. “‘Well—er—girls don’t mean 
the whole world in my life. I’ve been pretty busy.” 

“The great journalist speaking,”’ she laughed, 
mockingly. ‘“‘ Well, shall I see you to-night? There'll 
be a few others. You know them all, I guess, except a 
Mr. Peyton, who is a friend of Dad’s.”’ 

“Well, if I can get away,”’ agreed Amby. 

The seeming reluctance in accepting this invitation 
was in strange contrast with his general sartorial get- 
up a few hours later. The old wardrobe had been 
tapped for its last treasure and Amby had an idea 
he looked pretty good. White flannels, blue flannel 
sport coat, black-and-white shoes. And a pale-blue 
shirt with collar, of shimmering loveliness. 

As he turned in at the Wilson house, his observant 
eye rested on a mean roadster, straw-yellow and much 
nickeled. He may have sniffed a bit. 


“Some sheik trying to put on the dog!” he mut- 


tered. “‘Bet he borrowed it from his folks. And all 
I got is a bicycle!” 
There was a gay party starting inside. The 


radio was going and if anybody was silent, it wasn’t 
noticeable. 

Bee presented the still somewhat bored Amby to 
her guest of honor. 

And right then and there, the star reporter of the 
Sentinel-Ledger lost his veneer of nonchalance! What 
a girl! 

She wore a gown the like of which he had never 
seen before, of some shimmering green stuff all 
spangly. And pretty? What eyes! What coloring! 
And what asmile! Amby took her hand and mumbled 
something or other. 

“Oh, Mi. ister Swallow!” she began, in a low vibrat- 
ing voice. “Bee has been raving about you. I never 
met a big journalist before and I’m thrilled. I suppose 
you live a wonderful life, seeing great fires and floods 
and wars and fights and everything.” 

Amby gulped. Ye gods, what if she knew that his 
chief duties of late had been conducting Queen Mab’s 
Heart Throb Column! He’d be sunk! 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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PEE-WEE HARRIS, WARRIOR BOLD 
By Percy K. Fitzhugh 


CONCLUSION 
NSTANTLY something happened. There 


was a quick sound below, a muffled oath, a 
hoarse warning, then a splash. “Keep your 
head down,” a voice said. 

The next thing that the startled Pee-Wee was con- 
scious of was a shadowy form rising out of dark 
water and floundering forward, presumably through 
the bordering mud, where it was merged in the heavy 
darkness. The other fleeing figure he did not see 
at all, but he heard the crackle of branches some- 
where, and sensed rather than heard the flight of 
something into the woods. Sammy stood well bal- 
anced on the narrow footway, glancing about in utter 
dismay. 

“Did you have a pistol?” he asked. 

“Why do you want to know?” asked Pee-Wee. 

“Because you told them to throw up their hands, 
and they escaped,” said Sammy. “One of them 
jumped out of the boat and swam. There’s nobody 
down there now.” 

“T was talking to you,” said the amazed Pee-Wee, 
“but anyway it counts just as much if they heard it 
and got scared; I get the credit for telling them to 
throw up their hands just the same because I’m 
the one that said it. And anyway it serves them 
right.” 

It must be confessed that never before had an 
authoritative command from Pee-Wee met with such 
instant response. No sooner had the sinister pair 
below heard that appalling order than they made a 
precipitate exit from their blockaded craft, nor 
paused to consider the difficulties of getting to shore, 
They plunged frantically into the stream, keeping 
below water as much as possible, and managed 
under cover of the darkness, to plod through the 
muddy flats to the solid shore. 

Thence they proceeded pell-mell in different 
directions panic stricken and haunted by appre- 
hensions of a pistol shot. And so far as is known they 
believe to this day that it was some waiting sleuth 
above (concealed on the strength of a tip) who sur- 
prised them with the stern command to throw up 
their hands. But history knows that it was the 
terrible voice of Pee-Wee Harris which struck terror 
to their guilty souls and sent them off in quaking 
flight. 

“And I’m the one that circum—circum—baffled 
them,” said Pee-Wee, scooping up the glory 
in large shovelfuls, “because I'm the one 
that made the barge stick here, I can prove it, 
because I’m the one that burned the rope in 
half with my torch and then the barge floated 
down here, so I’m the one that circumstanced 
—I mean rented them. So now you see what 
Scouting is.” 

Sammy was astonished at this reasoning, 
but not annoyed. He had come to believe 
that there is no rest for the wicked nor peace 
for the weary, day or night. 

“Now we have to get down and see the 
boat,” Pee-Wee said; “so we'll get that lad- 
der, hey?” 

He had not overlooked the hooked ladder 
when he had first cast a delighted eye over the ° 
barge, and they now hauled this out and hung 
it over the side above the boat which was 
bobbing against the hull below. 

In these matters Sammy was quite as ready 
and alert as Pee-Wee. He was accustomed to 
doing such work on a barge as a boy could do. 

“It’s good the tide is low and running 
out,” he said, “or the boat would float away. 
Now you see, it’s better than if we'd of fol- 
lowed them.” 

“ Anyway I scared ’em,” said Pee-Wee. 


HERE was nothing in the boat, but just 

outside it on a muddy mount which be- 
spoke the last ripples of the ebbing water, was 
a metal box. This they took up to the deck 
house, and examined it by the light of the 
lamp. Printed in gilt letters on its cover were 
the words, 


SKINNER’S GARAGE 


petty cash 


But the box contained much more than petty 
cash. For Skinner’s Garage was a large establishment, 
and a couple of dozen little envelopes in the box 
showed it to contain the payroll. These were sealed, 
and the boys did not open them. If they had done so 
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they would have found that the sum they had rescued 
was in the neighborhood of seven hundred dollars. 

It seemed that wonders would never cease where 
Pee-Wee was concerned, and Sammy gazed upon these 
little brown containers with awe. He was almost 
afraid to go to bed again with this receptacle of fabu- 
lous wealth in their possession. 

“T’m going to call up Mr. Skinner in the morning 
and tell him,” said Pee-Wee. “Gee whiz, it’s good I 
shouted, hey?” 

“It’s good I nearly tumbled over,” said Sammy. 

“I’m the one that shouted hands up,” said+Pee- 
Wee. 

“T’m the one that made you,” said Sammy. 

“Now you see what happens when you stick to 
me,”’ said Pee-Wee. 


NDEED things happened so thick and fast as 
soon as they were up in the morning that the 
Skinner payroll was all but forgotten. Poor old Pop 
Rossey, utterly unable to comprehend the moving 
panorama of events, stood by bewildered and watched 
with aged and blinking eyes the motley comedy, 
which began on that bright spring morning as a sort of 
afterpiece to the fiery drama of the night before. 

As Pee-Wee emerged on deck, still rubbing his 
sleepy eyes, he hardly knew, himself, whether the 
incident of the baffled and fugitive thieves was true or 
only a heroic dream. Had he really called “Throw 
your hands up”? Had he really recovered the stolen 
payroll of Skinner’s Garage? 

As his chubby countenance puckered into his well- 
known frown while he cogitated upon these marvels, a 
strange sight met his view. Evidently the thieves had 
stolen the old historic bridge also. For on gazing 
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“If you think you can move it, go ahead 
and do it. Maybe you think it’s a ped- 
dler,”’ shouted Pee-Wee 
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down the river Pee-Wee did not see it. Then, 
suddenly he remembered its dramatic end. Hoy 
strange the river down below looked without that 
picturesque old span. 
But what astonished Pee-Wee and gave him a 
divine inspiration was something close at hand 
He was indeed standing upon a makeshift bridge oy 
which the former deck-house of the barge Colber/ 
C. Rossey was like a little toll-gate or tender’s booth, 
at one end. And there, in the broad daylight at the 
other end, was the Community House of East Village. 
flauntingly bedecked with streamers and festoons of 
electric bulbs, ready for the great event. The adjacent 
lawn was brave with booths and paper lanterns. A 
rope rail enclosed the whole grounds with only one 
break where a pretty little box office awaited the 
surging throngs. 

Vain, thrice vain, preparations! For who, of all 
Bridgeboro’s expected merrymakers and _ sped. 
ers, could visit this enchanted scene except by 
courtesy of the redoubtable Scout who now trod 
the quarter-deck of his majestic craft, master of the 
situation? 

“IT got a dandy idea! 
shouted. 

The simple Sammy wondered what adventure or 
demonstration of Scouting was pending now. Poor 
old Pop Rossey seemed bewildered and willing to let 
this little human dynamo command. 

“Will they make trouble for us?”’ the old man ven- 
tured to ask. “I’m wonderin’ how we're going to get 
out of this. We’re jammed in at both ends. Now 
wouldn’t ye say that was queer? Ye know, Sammy, 
this old barge is kinder pesky.” 

“We're the ones that are going to make trouble!” 
Pee-Wee shouted. “Now we're going to show them. 
We don’t want to get out of this—gee whiz, we want to 
stay in it. Now they'll see. Now it’s going to cost 
everybody twenty-five cents.” 


I got a dandy idea!” he 


— sudden flare-up of the commercial spirit 
on the part of this redoubtable champion of the 
primitive life quite staggered Sammy. As for poor 
old Pop Rossey, he could only gaze, blinking his aged 
eyes, at the tumultuous activities which were set in 
motion on his own barge. 

At all events he was relieved of all responsibility. 
Pee-Wee would “handle”’ the girls, the police, every: 
body. He could be likened to a merry-go- 
round gone utterly mad. The poor oll 
man’s one fear seemed to be that in some 
way he would again run foul of the 
aw. 

“We ain’t got no right to block up the 
river,” he said anxiously. 

But Pee-Wee, who had been boy major 
for a day in Bridgeboro, reassured him in 
the matter of these technicalities. “Gee 
whiz, they can’t tell you to move on when 
you can’t move on, can they? Let ‘em 
go bother with parked autos, gee—ece 
whiz! Anyway, nobody ever comes up 
here but fellers and girls in canoes and. 
anyway, I know them all. If Charlie 
Halstead comes up with Westy Martin's 
sister they can turn around and go back 
again, anyway, all they want to do is read 
poetry, they make me sick. Let ’em tum 
around and go back again.” 

: It seemed altogether likely that this is 
3 what they would have to do if they 
paddled up the river, for sentimental 
purposes. And the police would be 
equally helpless. For the barge was tuere 
1//he y because it was there. You cannot argue 
"(faye with a grounded barge, nor shove it and 
wv order it to move on. It even looked as if 
the incoming tide would not be able to 
budge it. The gods had done a good job. 
for one of those old planks down by the keel (which 
had been the subject of official phraseology) had 
sprung a leak, and Pee-Wee had the vast cavernous 
hold about one-third full of water as an ally. Ye! 
even at flood the footways and the deck would 
be above water. Assuredly the gods had treated 
Pee-Wee better than had the fair maidens of East 
Village. 

“Especially my sister,” he said, “and I’m glad of it- 
Now they got to come on private property to come 
across. Indeed, it looked as if they would have t0 
“come across” but, in a different sense than Pee-Wee 
had intended. 

In the deck-house he almost tore open the brie 
case, in which had occurred the bloody clash betweet 
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the pictures and the toma- 


toes, while Sammy watched ess 

him apprehensively. For he pe a 
feared, as his grandfather did, {:° peas ia 
the imminent hostilities be- I> sou, GETA REAL 
tween Pee-Wee and the maid- : Brive JUP oF the 
ens of the bazaar. He was GF. 


almost panic-stricken at the 
blustering high-handednéss of 
his friend. 

“Now they'll see,” said 
Pee-Wee darkly. “Come 
on, now you got to help me.” 

Pouring his whole collec- 
tion of large cards out onto 
the table he proceeded to 
decorate the backs of them 
with proclamations of a high- 
ly dictatorial character, done 
in flaring crayon and liber- 
ally besprinkled with ex- 
clamation marks. Sammy 
could only follow him, carry- 
ing his share of these menac- 
ing posters out onto the deck 
and handing them one by 
one to the irrepressible Scout 
who proceeded to fasten them 
on trees, on the outside of the 
deck-house, on the back of 
the rough bench, and, indeed, 
wherever one could be dis- 
played. 

The poor old Colbert C. 
Rossey seemed gay with new 
life. Condemned though it 
was, it spoke defiance. Lying 
lowly and logy in this its 
fnal bed, it warned, it 
threatened, and coyly invited 
the baffled guests of the 
bazaar to partake of its 
transient hospitality—for a 
price. The old barge was 
going out in a blaze of 
glory. 





HE first arrivals at this 

astonishing scene were 
Roy Blakeley and El Sawyer, 
who having inspected the 
site of the old bridge had hiked up through the woods 
to ascertain the meaning of the long black thing 
which they had seen a little distance upstream. 

At the site of the old structure they had found 
nothing but a few people gazing at the spot where the 
bridge had stood. Three stumpy pedestals of granite 
masonry were all that remained of the old historic 
landmark. The destruction had been complete; 
there seemed to be no débris at all. In the exposed 
flats were a few charred fragments which would float 
away on the incoming tide. The fine old three-arch 
bridge was a thing of the past. 

“Hey kid, what's the idea?” called Roy. 
you stopping for the red light? 
gas. 

It was no time for airy nonsense, with Pee-Wee 
standing there on the roof of the deck-house. 

“Look at the signs, will you,” said El Sawyer. 

“Yes and you better read what they say, too,” 
thundered Pee-Wee, “and you better keep off of here 
because it’s private property absolutely positively 
no trespassing. And you needn’t start a lot of crazy 
talk about united we stand because I’m united all 
by myself, and if you want to do a good turn like 
Scouts are supposed to do to be good citizens you 
can go up to town and go to Skinner’s Garage and tell 
Mr. Skinner I’ve got his payroll that I got from the 
bandits (he gave the word tremendous emphasis) and 
he better come down here and get it, cause I got im- 
portant business and I can’t go away. And you can 
telephone my father and tell him I’m not going down 
the river to New York because maybe I'll be here three 
or four days—and you can tell my sister she thinks 
she’s so smart, and you can tell my mother to send 
some sausages, and if you bring the sausages maybe 
I'll let you come on.” 

“That'll be glad news for the Harris family,” said 
El. “Couldn’t you make it three or four weeks? 
Do a good turn yourself.” 
ao this was ghastly mirth under the circum- 
stances, 

“Hey kid,” called Roy. “Honest, we came down 
= to tell you Skinner’s was robbed last night 
an a 

“I know it, I know it, I got the payroll,” screamed 
Pee-Wee. “You tell him to come down here. I 


“Are 
Give her the 


cireum—baffled the thugs! You tell him to come down 


lere on account of I have important business.” 
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up here soon. We can 
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“Don’t fail to get your souvenirs of the 

old bridge,” Pee-Wee roared. “You 

can’t get’em anywhere else because we 
got all the wood!” 


For a moment these two morning visitors paused, 
and they offered no more bantering reparteé. For 
the robbery of Skinner’s Garage had caused a minor 
sensation, even after the major disaster of the 
fire. These boys had not expected to hear the 
sequel of it from Pee-Wee. Nor did they, save what 
they might deduce from his thundering announce- 
ment. 

“What’s he talking about?” El asked in an under- 
tone. 

But Pee-Wee overheard him. “I know what I’m 
talking about and it’s more than you can say,” he 
shouted; “you and all your Patrol, especially the Ra- 
vens too. I shouted PUT YOUR HANDS UP, and 
it doesn’t count who I shouted it at, and I got the 
box and I can prove it. So you needn’t stand there 
talking and saying ‘no sooner said than stung’ because 
it was the BANDITS that got stung!”’ 

It seemed to this merry pair that more could be 
accomplished by imparting this astonishing news to 
Mr. Skinner than by “kidding”? Pee-Wee. For one 
thing Pee-Wee talked too loud and fast to permit the 
usual banter. Mr. Skinner, at all events, would 
listen. So they betook themselves away after their 
brief and inglorious skirmish. 

And Sammy, who had stood by laughing, ap- 
proached the hero with a diffident suggestion. It was 
a thought born of his knowledge of the ever constant 
tides, the one thing about the great outdoors which he 
seemed to know thoroughly. He had early learned 
to figure on the tides. At the stone quarry on Staten 
Island, at the cement yards in East River, at the 
dumping ground down the bay, he had figured the 
ebb and flow. He knew how much water the old 
Colbert C. Rossey needed to get away from Calahan’s 
Dock. Yet he approached the mighty Scout modestly, 
as became a poor little boy who was going to an or- 
phan asylum. 

“Listen,” he said, “the tide is coming in. 
flowing strong now.” 

“I should worry about it,”’ said Pee-Wee disdain- 
fully. “Because anyway the barge won’t move; 
it’s grounded like your Pop says. Gee whiz, he 
knows.” 

“Yes, but all the pieces of boards and sticks and 
everything from the bridge; won’t they drift up 
against the barge. There’s lots of ’em downstream 
only we don’t see them now. They'll all be floating 
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water. Nobody else can 
get them.” 
“Who wants them?” 


scorned Pee-Wee. 
*“*Could we—maybe 
could we make windmills 
and things, maybe even 
little bridges from the 
same wood that comes 
from the old bridge? You 
said they have pictures of 
the bridge on postcards. 
Maybe those would be 
good souvenirs, hey?” 
Pee-Wee was too dum- 
founded to speak; he only 
stared. Then he uttered 
the longest “Oh boy’’ that 
he had ever uttered. It 
took him full half a min- 
ute to get it clear of his 
mouth. “Now we got a 
fortune,” he concluded. 
“Now even we can’t get 
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enough of them.” We'll 
have real things made 
from the old historic 


bridge. Oh, boy!” 

Together they hurried 
along the footway on the 
downstream side and 
kneeled on the narrow 
boards, looking down at 
the incoming water. Be- 
hind them the gaping hold 
was about half full of 
water, but old Pop Rossey 
had hung his ladder here 
in case of accident. 

“Don’t lean back,” said 
Sammy. 

The tide was flowing in, 
slowly rolling its way over 
the flanking flats, like a 
coverlet. It rippled up 
these muddy beaches, and 
made the river’ wider 
under the eyes of these 
two watchers. They 
watched a bit of rock slow- 
ly disappear, showing less 
and less until only a pin- 
head of shiny black re- 
mained. Then it was 
gone. 







ANY times had that 
hapless pair, old 
Pop Rossey and his grandson, waited for the tide, 
which waits for no man. Many times had it left 
them stranded in the sordid haunts of their dirty 
old barge. But never had it done them a better 
turn than now. For, upon its rippling broadening 
surface, it carried back upstream a myriad of frag- 
ments of the old historic bridge; fragments small 
and large, which it had borne southward on its eager, 
hurrving journey and picked up on its way back up 
this quiet winding stream. And it laid them against 
the high, blackened hull of the old Colbert C. Rossey 
as if to say, “Here, these are for you, to make such use 
of as you can. They come from the old historic bridge 
at Bridgeboro.” 

In the merry rippling of the incoming water these 
fragments knocked against the blackened hull, as if 
one ruin were speaking to another. 

“By noontime we can reach them with our hands,” 
said Sammy. 

But even at this astounding news old Pop Rossey 
did not lose his aged poise. 

He sat himself down to sharpen his two knives on a 
whetstone, and meanwhile Pee-Wee and Sammy 
emerged on deck to find a merry company on the shore 
below. It was a miscellaneous assemblage, hardly 
less interested (and much more curious) than the 
throng which had watched the old bridge go up in 
flames. 

“Don’t say anything to them,’’ Pee-Wee whispered. 
“The first thing you know somebody’ll come out in 
a boat and gather up a lot of wood; we don’t want 
any what d’you call it, competition. 


R. SKINNER was there, and Doctor Harris 

with his’ daughter Elsie: also Bridgeboro’s 

martial police chief with one of his men; also about 

ten Boy Scouts. Roy and El] Sawyer had certainly 

aroused curiosity over Pee-Wee’s latest triumph 
(Continued on page 48) 













































































































Two Sets Needed 
Is it possible to make a coil to cover all wave lengths 
from 1 to 6,000 meters?—Dick JENSON. 
No, it is not practical. Various sized coils are 
needed; in fact, it would be most satisfactory to use 
a long and short wave set. 


Directional Antennas 

1. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a 
non-directional antenna? 

2. Is it better for transmitting or receiving? 

3. Which is best for short wave reception, a 201-A 
tube or a 199?—M. BENNETT. 

1. The main advantage is that it is designed to 
receive from all directions. The disadvantage 
is that it favors reception of stations in a cer- 
tain locality. 

2. It all depends upon the results desired. 

3. The 201-A. 


Home of the League 
Where can I get information on the American 
Radio Relay League?—Stanitey WaucuorE, JR. 
American Radio Relay League, Hartford, 
Conn. 
Sparks Not in Favor 
Can amateurs use a spark transmitter with a 
range of only ten miles?—Cnar.es E. BLANTON. 
No; the Government regulations ban amateur 
spark transmitters no matter how long the range. 


Avoiding Danger 

1. What number of tubes is successful in a short- 
wave receiver? 

2, Should an antenna run parallel or cross 
electric wires? 

3. “Sparks” Chard once remarked that twenty- 

five words a minute is a good sending speed. 

What is the average length of a word? DX. 
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"Round the 
World on How 
Many Watts? 


BOY with international ambition asks “‘Sparks’”” Chard how many 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 






1. Three tubes, a detector and two audio amplifiers, 

2. It should run at right angles. Never run an 
antenna across an electric wire. More than one: per- 
son has been killed by doing that. The antenna drops 
on the electric wire and electrocution results. 

3. Five letters to the word. 


A Bed Spring Antenna 

1. Should the wires that lead to the crystal detector be 
fastened to the crystal (galena) or to the metal cup that 
holds the mineral? 

2. Can a bed spring be used as an antenna with a 
crystal set?—Carrouu W. Horr. 

1. One wire connects on the cup and the other to 
the metal rod that holds the catwhisker. 

2. No; use an outdoor antenna. 








watts are needed to reach ‘round the world by radio. 


And “Sparks” replies that the greater the power the greater 
is the chance of getting around. A station might use 100,000-watts one 
night and fail, yet the next day 10-watts might be heard on the other 
side of the globe. Much depends upon the weather and atmospheric 
conditions, as well as the wave length used, location of the transmitter 
and sensitivity of the receiver. 


Increasing the Volume 


1. How can I increase the volume of my 
crystal set? 

2. Is an antenna in the attic as good as 
an outdoor wire?—Paut LAMSON. 

1. It can be done by adding two audio 
amplifier tubes; however, it would be more 
satisfactory to build a three-tube set and 
then a loudspeaker could be used. 

2. No; use the outdoor wire. 

Information on Licenses 

My home is in Narberth, Pa. Where can 
I get information as to where I can obtain an 
amateur operator’s and station license?— 
Tuomas E. Frercuson. 

Superintendent of Documents, Govern. 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Colorado’s Supervisor 

I live in Denver, Colo. Where should I apply 

jor an amateur radio license?—R. M. 


Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, 
Chicago, IIl. 








HERE is a boy in Vermont who wonders in what 

weather his crystal set will have the best receiving 
radius. This question might apply to a vacuum tube 
receiver as well because weather that is favorable for 
one set is also good for others in the same locality. 
Sparks Chard points out that superior radio reception 
is to be had in the winter and at night. That is why 
long distance stations are heard from October to 
February. The good old summer time cuts down 
radio’s range. 





WHEN RADIO PERPLEXES BOYS 


. A FRIEND of mine,” writes a boy in Oklahoma, 
“tells me that it is against the law for amateurs 
to use spark gap transmitters. If so why?” 

The friend is right. Spark sets are less efficient 
than the vacuum tube, but were prohibited because of 
the interference they created. The waves from a spark 
transmitter are broad and cannot be tuned as sharply 
at the receiver as can a vacuum tube outfit. It is 
to the amateur’s advantage to use the vacuum tube 
transmitter because it is less expensive and sends 


much further with much less power input than a spark 
set would require. 


A BOY in Mississippi asks Sparks Chard if a buzzer 
can be heard on any type of receiver and if a 
license is required to operate a buzzer set. 

The buzzer acts as a transmitter, and therefore, if 
wired for and used for the purpose of communication. 
is classed as a radio transmitter and must be licensed 
as such. Its waves might not travel far, on the other 
hand, a buzzer acting as a transmitter 
has covered four or five miles, and would 





se HAT is the best time to listen for 
the European short-wave . mes- 
sages?” asks a boy in Missouri. There is 
no special time. They are on the air all 
hours of the day and night. The short 
waves travel far in the daytime as well 
as under the cover of darkness. In fact, 
certain short waves will go around the 
globe in daylight and not 500 miles at 
night. The short-wave band seems to 
be always busy and there are hundreds 
of stations to be heard no matter . 
when one tunes in from midnight to P eae es he 
midnight. Fs54: 
Rae LA 
CALIFORNIAN would like to know 8 
where in the United States patents 
can be obtained to protect radio inven- 
tions. And he also inquires whether or 
not it is unlawful to listen in on short- 
wave messages if the operator has no 
amateur license. 

The answer to the first question is, 
the United States Patent Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. UncleSam does not require 
a listener to hold a license, but he must 
not report what he hears on the air. 
Amateur operators must not divulge the 
contents of messages which they hear on 
the radio. 
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German boys learn their music by radio in Berlin schools 


be picked up by receivers within its tur- 
ing range. The wave from such a set is 
usually very broad and therefore spreads 
over the dial to cause interference. 


PARKS CHARD is having a difficult 
time convincing his readers that 
Uncle Sam does not want them to use 
spark transmitters, in fact he has a law 
against them. The spark outfits cause 
too much interference. The moder 
amateur uses the vacuum tube to set the 
ether in vibration. The vacuum tubeis 
far more efficient than the old spark trans 
mitter. Several amateurs have reporte 
talking across more than 1,000 miles witl 
a No. 199 tube in the transmitter cir 
cuit. It is surprising what can be done 
with a small tube transmitter. 

Many boys ask Sparks what a short- 
wave transmitter will cost. It all depend 
upon the material used and the powel 
output; how many devices are built at 
homeand how many are bought. It might 
be said that the price range is from te? 
to $100 dollars. The same reasoning ap 
plies to the cost of building a short-wave 
receiver. Much depends upon the boy : 
ability to build his own apparatus. 
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Flashing 
Teeth 


... fora good 
first impression 


| notices sparkling white teeth 
... everyone likes ’em. Your dentist will 
tell you that your best bet is to keep your 
teeth absolutely clean. 


Colgate’s has always been known as the 
toothpaste that does the best cleaning 
job... does it quickly, surely, safely. 


You can feel the way it sort of “melts” 
on your teeth, gets into the tiny crevices 
where bits of food cling. Unless you 
remove these specks of food they decay 
and often start trouble. Play safe... let 
Colgate’s wash them a// away. 


Why not send for a sample tube? Try it 
yourself. See how much fresher your 
mouth will feel, see how much more 
sparkle your teeth will have. We've put 
the coupon down below, to make it 
easier for you. 


Ask your Scout Master—or any Team 
Coach what he thinks of the importance 
of keeping your teeth in good condition. 
Ask him if cleanliness isn’t your one best 
bet. Then get started on your road to 
healthier, better looking teeth . . . with 
Colgate’s. 








FREE COLGATE’S, Dept. M 1069, F. O. 
Box 375, Grand Central Post Office, 
New York City. Please send me a free tube of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, with booklet, 
**How to Keep Teeth and Mouth Healthy.” 


Name 


Address 
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Neptune Meets the Whale 


branded him, and you’ve got enough follow- 
ers to make it pretty hard on Ray. It’s up 
to you to tell everyone that Ray is all right.” 

** But he’s not all right. I can’t tell every- 
one he’s as brave as a lion when you and I 
know the real truth.” 

“The real truth,” said Bill hotly, “is that 
he is as brave.as a lion. But it’s a different 
kind of courage from yours, that’s all. 
You've got to straighten the fellows out.” 

“I won’t do it,” said Neptune with an air 
of finality. 

Bill choked the angry words that came to 
his lips. He couldn’t start a quarrel with 
his right back on the eve of the toughest 
game of the winter. But after the game was 
over, he promised himself, he and Nep were 
going to have it out. 

A decided coolness arose between the two 
friends as they made their way to the ice- 
covered pond where skaters were taking ad- 
vantage of a full moon and a crystal clear 
night to indulge in their favorite pastime. 
They sat on the edge of the pond and changed 
shoes without a word. 

“‘T’ll race you across the pond,” said the 
right back as the two shoved off from the 
bank in long graceful sweeps. Since he 
couldn’t very well beat up Bill, the next 
best thing was to lick him in a race. 

“Nothing doing. Don’t you see the dan- 
ger markers in the middle?”’ Must be thin 
ice or air-holes on the other side.” 

“Aw, come on. I’m not afraid.” 

No, thought Bill, you wouldn’t be. But 
there was just enough of a taunt in Nep’s 
words to smother his better judgment. 
“T’ll race you,” he said, “and I'll trim you, 
too.” 

But trimming Nep at skating was just one 
degree harder than drowning him in the pool. 
Bill got the jump on the right half, but be- 
fore they had reached the markers Nep was 
up with him and long before they had reached 
the other side was considerably in front. 


HE ice creaked under them. Nep, out 

in front, slowed up. Maybe they had 
better not cross, after all. White air pockets 
glistened in the green ice like treacherous 
traps, and the silver sheen of the moon 
made it difficult to see them all. But he 
remembered the taunt he had flung at Bill, 
and picked up speed again. 

An air-hole, broad and wide, loomed up 
in front of him. The new ice that arched 
over it was woefully thin. Even with his 
speed he doubted if it would hold him. He 
must jump it or crash through. He crouched 
for the jump, leaped high in the air, and 
came down, down, down, to the accompani- 
ment of splintering ice and a wild shout from 
Bill. The dark waters, cold and threatening, 
rose over him, and he felt the oozy mud at 
the bottom of the pond clutch at his feet. 

He tried to kick himself up, but the mud 
gave him no foothold. His arms weaved up 
and down in powerful strokes, and he slowly 
broke away from the dark slime and worked 
up to the surface. His head struck a solid 
roof of ice. He opened his eyes, and tried 
to find the hole through which he had 
broken. But a green, watery dusk greeted 
him wherever he turned. 

His breath, short from his sudden race, 
had left him. He must have air! He clutched 
at the arch of ice over him, trying to find 
the air-hole. The roof was as solid as steel. 
His lungs were ready to burst, and his arms 
thrashed about in desperation, feeling for 
the life-giving hole. He grew panicky. Ham- 
mers were pounding at his brain, and his 
lungs felt as though they would break through 
his body. He fought like forty devils, trying 
impotently to break through the imprisoning 
arch above him. Then a merciful oblivion 
enveloped him, and his struggles ceased. 

When he came to, he was wrapped in 
coats and sweaters on the edge of the pond. 
Bill and several others were working over 
him. He sank back again into unconscious- 
ness, and the next thing he knew he was in 
a room in bed, very much the center of at- 
traction. The doctor was there, and out- 
side the door he caught glimpses of his old 
friends, waiting with anxious faces. 

“You'll be all right,” the doctor assured 
him. “Just a little shock. You'll be fit as a 
fiddle in the morning.” 

Nep smiled wanly. “I'd better be,” he 
said. “I’m playing water polo tomorrow. 
Who pulled me out?” 

‘Bill and sixteen others. But if you want 
to get in that game, it’s sleep for you.” 

Everyone was sent from the room, and 
the doctor gave Nep a bromide and left 
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him alone for what he thought was a good 
night’s rest. 

A good night’s rest! Ice breaking under 
him; water, cold, dark, horrible, rising around 
him; walls overhead cutting off air and life; 
mud underneath sucking him downward, and 
everywhere water, water, water, enveloping 
him, pouring into him, smothering him. 

Nep tossed about from one nightmare to 
another. Now he was drowning in the 
ocean, with great whales walking on him; 
now he was at the bottom of the pond—the 
pond changed to a pool, and the tiled roof 
overhead was coming down and holding him 
on the bottom. He thrashed about, awoke, 
fought against sleep, yet slept and woke 
again with great beads of perspiration 
streaming down his forehead. 


HE balcony that overhung the large swim- 

ming pool of the school was packed to 
capacity when the two teams lined up on 
opposite ends of the pool for the initial race 
for the ball. The Tech frosh, large and pow- 
erful of build, and with a season of one- 
sided victories to their credit, were poised 
and confident. The Fairfax preps, with but 
an outside chance to win, were alert and 
determined to carry the fight right to their 
much touted opponents. There was Clark at 
center, Jeff and Matt at right and left for- 
wards, Neptune and Ray at right and left 
backs and the indomitable Bill at the goal. 

The referee stood at the center line of 
the pool, the ball floating within a ring 
fastened to the pole he held. He lifted the 
ring, sounded his whistle and twelve flash- 
ing bodies cut the green water and raced for 
the leather. The Tech center reached it 
first by a split-second, passed the ball back 
to his defense men to play with until the 
attack got going, and the game was on. 

Neptune and Ray, their arms weaving 
back and forth just enough to keep them 
afloat, waited for the attack. It would 
probably be a combination play with the 
Whale getting the ball in the goal area and 
making the final try for the touch. Neptune 
made some encouraging remark to his mate, 
but Ray didn’t answer. Nep thought he 
knew why. Ray was still smarting under the 
stigma that his teammate had unwittingly 
placed upon him. 


HE attack was under way now, with the 

center and the two forwards sweeping up 
the pool in easy strokes, waiting until they 
reached the attack zone to dash in with the 
swift crawl stroke. Clark reached his man 
and forced a pass to a forward, who in turn 
tossed the ball to the Whale, and the trinity 
of attackers crossed the center line of the pool. 

Suddenly the Tech center broke into the 
crawl, getting the jump on Clark, and cut- 
ting the green water into a white splash of 
spray. ‘The Whale, with the ball in one 
hand, was met by Neptune, and tossed the 
leather to center, free for a second. The 
toss was perfectly timed and landed just 
ahead of the speeding swimmer. Ray, with 
a clever feint, made him pass to the right 
forward, but the left back was with his man 
a second after he received the ball and 
blocked further progress to the goal. 

In the meanwhile Clark had overtaken 
his opposing center. But the Whale, after 
parting with the ball, had raced towards 
goal area in a flash of speed, and was half a 
length ahead of Neptune. He called for the 
ball just as he reached the four-foot line. It 
landed in front of him, and as he reached 
for it Neptune tackled him. The two went 
down to the bottom of the pool, the Whale 
hanging on like death to the leather sphere. 

Nep had a strangle hold on his man, but 
the Whale, with his powerful free hand, 
reached back and broke the hold. Nep re- 
taliated with a scissors, and for a few sec- 
onds the two struggled several feet below the 
surface. 

Then something snapped inside of Nep- 
tune’s brain. He was under the ice again, 
fighting, struggling wildly, to break through 
that imprisoning arch above. He had to get 
air, he had to leave this horrible green water 
that enveloped him and suck up the precious 
oxygen again. His feet touched the bottom 
‘of the pool, and before he knew what he had 
done he had shot to the surface and was 
gulping in great draughts of air. 

He caught a startled look on Bill’s face, 
and saw the goalie dive downward under his 
board. But it was too late. The same in- 
stant another figure shot to the surface of 
the pool, reached up with a hand that 
gripped the white ball and lightly touched 





the board. A touch goal, five points, for 
Tech in the first moment of play. 

The crowd gasped in amazement. This was 
the first time in history that Neptune had 
gone down with a man and come up without 
either the man or the ball. Ray looked at 
his mate in astonishment, and as the two 
teams lined up again at either end of thie 
pool, Bill was frankly troubled. 

“What happened, Nep?” he asked. “Did 
the Whale break away from you?” 

“I—I guess so,” said Nep faintly. He 
couldn’t bring himself to believe the awful 
truth—that he, Neptune, had been seized 
in the grip of fear and had ignominiously 
fled the field of battle. 

Bill was given the ball and at the whistle the 
two teams entered the water. The Fairfax 
forward line raced up the pool, spread out 
fanwise, and before the Tech swimmer: 
reached them Bill tossed the ball ahead. Jefi 
picked it up, tossed it over the head of a Tech 
player and tore into attacking area with 
choppy but powerful strokes. The backs came 
out to meet the attack, but a clever series of 
criss-cross passes worked the white sphere up 
near the fifteen-foot line and, with Clark in 
possession of the ball, his two forwards dashed 
ahead to mass on one of the backs. 

It looked like a typical try for a touch 
goal and the two backs closed in towards 
the board to break up the attack. But sud- 
denly Clark, from his position just outside 
the fifteen-foot line, rose out of the water 
like a porpoise taking a blow, and sent a 
cannon-ball shot to the goalie. It took the 
Tech man by surprise. He leaped out of 
the watér to block it, but it slipped by his 
hands and landed on the board with a dull 
thud. Three points for the home team. 


AGAIN the teams lined up. But this time 

it was the Tech goalie that had the ball 
and the Tech forwards that were preparing 
for the attack. Neptune, poised on the edge 
of the pool for the whistle, looked pale and 
drawn. He felt his knees tremble slightly, 
and shivered. Probably the cold water, he 
tried to tell himself, but deep in his heart he 
knew what was causing his heart to sink and 
his body to tremble. It was the thought of 
the Whale, waiting at the other end of the 
pool to swim forward and carry the fight to 
the bottom of the tiled floor as he led the 
attack for another touch goal. 

It was a different attack this time, and to 
his amazement he saw that they would mass 
on Ray instead of on him. This was unheard 
of. Didn’t they know that he was the main- 
stay of defense, that if any goal were to be 
made, they must first take him out of the 
play? Then the harsh truth dawned upon 
him. They considered him easy. He was a 
quitter. All they had to do was to go under 
with him and he’d give up. They considered 
Ray the real bulwark of defense, with his clever 
arm work and his deceptive movements. 

A flush of angry color warmed his cheeks 
He swore he’d show that bunch the mistake 
they had made. But when the attack reached 
his area, when the forward and center 
massed on Ray, carrying him out of the play 
and leaving the Whale to fight it out with 
Neptune, his anger left him and the old 
sickening fear returned. He tried to meet 
his man on the surface, to force him to 
pass, to steal the ball from him. But he 
had permitted the Whale to get too close to 
the goal zone for these tactics, and when he 
finally grappled in an effort to secure the 
ball, the Whale. under the rules, could carry 
the attack under water. 

Down they went. The crowd, tense and 
anxious, held its breath while the water 
above them foamed and swirled in token 
of the struggle underneath. In spite of 
Neptune’s unexpected deflection before, the 
Fairfax supporters still had faith in him. 
He wouldn’t let the same thing happen 
twice. But Bill, who had seen that strange 
look in Nep’s eyes that morning, knew the 
terror that gripped his friend, and waited at 
the goal, prepared for the worst. 

The seconds passed. Down in the green 
depths the nebulous forms of the two swim- 
mers could be seen grappling with eacl) 
other. The crowd breathed more easily. 
Neptune was his own self again. The Fair- 
fax forwards, in anticipation of his victory. 
moved to attack position. 

A swimmer broke water, and a groal 
arose from the crowd. It was Neptune, alone 
and without the ball. Simultaneously Bil! 
dove down. He caught the Whale just as 
the latter was shooting up to the board. 
The two thrashed about with the ball 
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between them. But the Whale was not to be 
denied. His powerful body whipped this way 
and that, and in spite of all that Bill could 
do, and before help could reach him, the 
famous forward of the visitors had brushed 
the board again with the ball. 

The first period hardly half over and the 
score 10-3 against them. Neptune dared not 
look his teammates in the face. But before 
they entered the water again, Bill touched 
him lightly 

“Never mind, old man. The game isn’t 
over yet. Just stick with your man as long 
as you can. Ray and I will help you out.” 

Neptune looked at his roommate grate- 
fully. ““I—I don’t know what’s happened to 
me, Bill.” 

“T know,” said Bill. 
pretty good idea.” 


“And Ray has a 


THE Fairfax attack, awaking to the fact 
that the burden of the game was now on 
them, swept up the pool with a ferocious at- 
tack that carried the ball into the visitors’ 
four-foot line. There, however, they were 
stopped. But they clung to the ball with 
desperation, retired to mid-pool to organize 
again, and once more hammered away at 
the little wooden goal. Again they were re- 
pulsed, but again they managed to retain 
possession of the leather. Once more they 
dashed in, but this time Clark disappeared 
under the surface, leaving his two forwards 
to bear the brunt of the attack. The two 
backs and the goalie repulsed them after a 
hot mélée, and Jeff tossed the ball away 
from the goal. 

At the same instant Clark, who had been 
submerged, shot up on the outside of the 
fifteen-foot line. The play was beautifully 
timed. Before the Tech defense knew what 
was taking place, Clark had seized the ball 
and directed a sizzling, well aimed shot to 
the board. The goalie jumped for it, but the 
ball had struck before he left the water, and 
the home team had scored its second thrown 
goal. Score: 10-6. 

The remainder of the half was scoreless. 
Both teams, saving their wind for the last 
period, were content to try for thrown goals. 
But two alert goalies prevented further scor- 
ing, and when the eight minutes of play were 
up the twelve swimmers retired to dump the 
water out of their lungs and regain their 
breath. 

Neptune drew a little to one side as his 
teammates gathered to listen to the coach’s 
advice. “Two touch goals,”’ he repeated to 
himself, “and both on me.” Bill tried to 
draw him away from his thoughts, but Nep- 
tune brooded over them like a vanquished 
warrior. He did brighten up, however, 
when Ray struck an optimistic note. 

“You really think we can hold ’em?” he 
asked, snatching up this crumb of comfort 
from the once despised Ray. 

“Sure! It’s easy as pie. We'll stick out,a 
little more and do more surface work.” 

Nep looked at Ray sharply. Did his mate 
suspect the insidious fear that was gnawing 
at his heart? But if Ray had an inkling of 
the transformation that had come over his 
teammate, he kept it to himself. 

The Fairfax attack opened the second 
period with an unexpected display of of- 
fensive strength which kept the ball up in 
Tech’s territory and finally resulted in a 
touch goal. This gave them a one-point 
lead. The crowd went wild, nor did the ex- 
citement abate as the play surged up and 
down the pool as first one side and then the 
other stole the ball and carried the fight as 
near the goal area as they could. Tries at 
thrown goals were frequent, but always 
fruitless. Each side scored a point on a 
free throw resulting from technical fouls, but 
as the moments passed the home team clung 
desperately to its one-point lead. 

Then, with a moment and a half to play, 
the Whale took things into his own hands. 
Neptune felt the attack coming. They were 
going to risk everything on one final try for 
atouch goal. They had tried it before, this 
last period, but always he and Ray had 
managed to beat them off before they entered 
the goal zone. But nothing, he felt, would 
stop them short of the zone this time. It 
would be an underwater struggle, and they 
would make the try in his area. 

He and Ray tried desperately to break up 
the attack within the fifteen-foot line, but 
the Techs back, leaving their position to help 
the attack, forced the defending backs to 
draw closer and closer to their board. Now 
they were massing on Ray, who tried des- 
Perately to break through their screen. 

The Whale had the ball. Neptune tried 
every trick he knew to secure it before they 
entered the four-foot zone. But the Whale 
ad a few tricks of his own, and in despera- 
tion Nep tackled his man as they crossed the 
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line and together the green water rose above 
them. 

Neptune was fighting two fights. There 
was this capable forward to beat. But 
before he could lick him he must first over- 
come that horror of underwater action 
which clawed at his heart. He tried to for- 
get the water above them, the floor beneath 
them, tried to forget his crying need for air. 
tried to concentrate on that strangle hold, 
that half Nelson, that scissors, with which he 
sought to imprison his man until the Whale 
surrendered the ball. 


But it was too much. Again he felt the | 


icy waters, the oozy slime of the pond’s bot- 
tom, the arch of ice overhead. The strength 
in his limbs departed, he swallowed a lung- 
ful of water, and in wild, panicky strokes 
fought up to the surface. He heard a whistle 
blow, heard the crowd groan in disappoint- 
ment, and knew that he had cost his team 
the victory they had fought for so gamely. 

They lined up on the edge of the pool. 
Hardly a moment left to play. He looked at 
Bill and Ray. For the first time he read a 
vast contempt in their eyes. They had sym- 
pathized with him during his struggle against 
himself, but they had seen him quit now 
three times straight. 
deadly fear of the water, could stop his man 
half the time. He had yet to stop his man 





Ray with the same | 


once. His nails dug into his flesh as he | 


waited for the whistle. There it was. He 
dove into the pool. “Let me have it,” he 
commanded Bill as he tore through the 
water away from his position. The ball 
landed with a splash ahead of him. He had 
no business out there in front of his for- 
wards. But there he was, and a tense silence 
fell on the crowd as they saw the right back, 
thoroughly routed in his defense game, 
making one final desperate effort to give his 
team the victory they had earned. 

His forwards, faster than he, soon over- 
took him and formed a screen ahead. One by 
one they met the defense and stuck with them 
like glue, blocking their efforts to reach 
Neptune, tackling them whenever they 
came within four feet of the ball. Nep, 
swimming like mad, was now in the fifteen-foot 
zone. Hedidn’t hold the ball. He tossed it 
ahead, a few feet at a time, seizing it only when 
a back threatened to intercept it. But his 
forwards, inspired by his actions, were doing 
yeomen service and kept the backs away. 

Now he was nearly to the goal. But there 
was someone besides him. Out of the watery 
veil that covered his eyes he saw that it was 
the Whale, who had left his position to meet 
this unexpected threat. Neptune seized the 
ball as he entered the four-foot zone. The 
Whale locked his arms around him from be- 
hind, and together this great pair of water 
poloists sank to the bottom of the pool. 


EPTUNE wasnow the attacker. He hadto 

do more than just keep the Whale under. 

He had to hang on to that leather sphere, he 

had to fight off his powerful aquatic oppo- 

nent, and he had to touch that board above 

him with the ball. He struggled like one 
possessed. 

Another man was on him. That must be 
the goalie. They were on the bottom of the 
pool, two men after that ball, one man to 
keep them from getting it. The Whale 
locked his thighs in a scissors hold and tried 
to pin his arms. Neptune countered by 
catching his opponent’s chin on the palm 
of his hand and shoving vigorously. But 
now the goalie, free, was reaching after the 
ball. He nearly had it. Neptune suddenly 
jerked it towards him and bent his body 
double over it. 

His feet touched the tiled floor. Suddenly 
he summoned his last ounce of strength, 
straightened out like a steel spring, and 
shoved upward from the bottom. His body 
shot up, carrying with it the two men who 
were hanging to him. His head broke water, 
and with a Herculean effort the arm that 
held the ball shot up and kissed the leather 
against the wooden goal. 


A whistle sounded and pandemonium | 


broke loose in the gallery. Neptune vaguely 
knew that his name was on a host of tongues, 
and he climbed weakly out of the pool while 
his teammates stretched out eager hands to 
assist him. He walked up to Ray. 

“I’m sorry,” he said slowly. “I didn’t 
understand about you before. I do now.” 

“Do you?” asked Ray eagerly. ‘‘Then 
you don’t think I’m yellow?” 

“They don’t come with more grit than 
you, Ray. I know it now.” 

He put his arms around his mate’s shoul- 
ders and together they left the pool. Tongues 
buzzed excitedly overhead, and a number of 
students suddenly discovered that they 
knew all the time that Ray was one of the ‘ 
best backs the school ever had. 
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“This blood pressure instrument is somewhat like a 
barometer. To a sea-captain, the reading of the barometer 
indicates storms or fair weather ahead. To me, a reading of 
your blood pressure indicates easy or labored heart action.” 


AULTY blood pressure may be 

caused by focal infections anywhere 
in the body, by poisoning from the left-overs 
of previous infectious diseases, sometimes by 
overweight or overwork or continued high 
nervous tension in either working or living 
conditions. But it may be caused by something 
more obscure. Worry, fear, anger, hate are fre- 
quently responsible for high blood pressure. 


Your own blood pressure varies many points 
during the course of the day. In the normal 
person these variations are within reasonable 
limits. Often high blood pressure can be 
brought back to normal by finding and 
removing the cause. But sometimes it is not 
possible or even desirable to reduce it. Then 
comes a time when a change must be made in 
diet and physical activities if the overworked 
heart is to have a fair chance to carry on. 


There are thousands of men and women today 
who are active even though their blood 
pressure registers many points above normal. 
They have learned how to regulate their lives. 


If you haven’t had a reading of your blood 
pressure within a year it is not safe to 
assume that it is the same as it was last year 
or two or three years ago. Faulty blood 
pressure is not like a rash or a cough that 
immediately makes itself known. 


Blood pressure can and sometimes does 
steadily mount, month after month, giving 
no indication by pain or trouble in breathing. 
But when it is abnormal, doctors of experi- 
ence regard it as a grave warning calling for 
prompt action. 
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Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet, “Give 
Your Heart a Chance,” which describes high 
blood pressure. Ask for Booklet 331-B 
which will be mailed free. 
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at some distance, make it a group enterprise, 


but go anyway; there is no better way of - 


becoming air-minded if you are not, or in- 
formed if you are. 

Every city may now be a port on the ocean 
of air, so you may not have far to go to visit 
this port, even if you live in prairie country. 
Indeed, some of the most famous airports 
in this country are far inland, like the one 
just outside of Columbus, Ohio, where early 
in the morning, passengers that left New 
York the night before by rail, step from the 
train, walk to the great silver plane with its 
motors whirring ready for them, and are off 
again on the second lap of their thirty-six- 
hour j journey, from ceast to coast. There are 
so many airports now that even to set down 
their names would take too much of my 
space, but if you are as enterprising as 1 
have found you, you will long since have 
found out what your nearest airport may be, 
and whether you reach it by a hike or by bus. 

What will you see when you get there? A 
great field of course, with room enough for 
plenty of planes to take off and land without 
confusion or accident. This, however, is 
only one of the many interesting things to 
see. Notice the runways, the concrete paths 
for planes to take off from the ground; notice 
how they are laid out, especially with refer- 
ence to the “prevailing winds,” the runways 
extending in the direction of the winds. 

Look at the buildings; you will see the 
hangars, of course, where the different types 
of craft are housed. There will usually be 
special hangars for different transport com- 
panies where the larger machines are serviced 
and kept. But before you visit these, look 
at the administration buildings, for a visit 
to these will give you a clearer idea than 
any amount of talk will do, of the extent to 
which transport flying is already organized 
and the importance of organization in suc- 
cessful air-transport. 114,421 miles are 
scheduled to be flown daily by transport 
planes serving 100,000,000 people over the 
United States air transport routes. Between 
New York and Chicago, $5,000,000 is carried 
every day in securities and cash. 

Airplanes fly a grand total of 500,000,000 
miles a year, which is equal to 20,000 times 
around the earth, a billion miles per year is 
the future goal. 400,000 people are engaged 
in the industry and 100,000 pilots. A grand 
total of 7,000,000 passengers were carried 
last year, 3,000,000 in the United States. 

There are 2,500 listed airports and 1,843 in 
the United States. The records show about 
1,000,000 miles flown for one fatal accident. 
$500,000,000 is invested in this industry. The 
world’s speed record for 1930 is held by 
Olebar of England, who flew at the rate of 
368.80 miles per hour and the world’s alti- 
tude is held by Soucek of the United States 
Navy, who flew at a height of 43,166, feet 
June 14th, 1930. 


Bud declared. ‘‘ You can’t go by what a few 
loud mouths in the crowd have to say. Ham- 
mond doesn’t want to win this game any 
more than we do—unless it’s on the square!” 

“There's the whistle!” exclaimed left 
forward Stember. “‘ We're in for another five 
minutes! Well, I guess we can stick as long 
as they can but I don’t mind telling you— 
I’m most all in!” 

“*We’ ve got to win this!” said Captain Bud, 
grimly. “Everything you've got, fellows! 
Hammond’s cracking! I know you're tired 
but put lots of zip into it . . . let’s go out 
like we’re fresh and play ’em off their feet!” 

Responding to the urging of their captain, 
a leg and arm weary five went finto the sec- 
ond over-time period with a dash that pro- 
duced two baskets within the first minute of 
play and brought consternation to Hammond 
rooters. Bud Martin was getting the jump 
on a fast-tiring Sid Colter and the Hammond 
quintet appeared bewildered at the vigor 
of their opponents’ attack. But the sudden 
rush had taken much of the remaining 
stamina from the Wayne players who now 
were glad to fall back upon the defensive and 
protect their four point lead. 

“Tt’s Wayne's game!” Hammond sup- 
porters gloomily conceded. “We can’t 
catch em now. Look at ’em passing the ball 
back and forth. All they’ re try ing to do is 
keep it away from our team! 

Rallying ‘desperately, on the brink of de- 
feat, a great Hammond five, led by Sid Colter, 


(THE next time you plan an Excursion, 
make it to the airport nearest your home. 
Go by yourself if you live nearby, or if it is 
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You will see the control tower, from which 
landing and departing is directed, and where 
the wireless keeps the central office in touch 
with transport planes. Here is the weather 
bureau, so important that in the larger 
fields it has a tower to itself. The weather 
bureau would keep you busy for the whole 
time of your stay; if you began to examine 
its weather maps, continually kept up to date 
by reports received from special weather 
stations sending information on regular air- 
ways over the “teletape,” a system by which 
the message sent out is repeated in each 
station, printed out by the teletype machine. 
These weather reports give the pilot such 
important information as the height of the 
ceiling—the altitude of clouds—so that he 
knows from what altitude he will be able 
to see the ground; the direction and velocity 
of winds at different heights; the temperature 
and barometric pressure from which data 
weather maps are made up, showing areas of 
low and high pressure and the general direc- 
tion in which these areas are moving. In 
the big airports there will be a large map on 
which the locations of aircraft flying on 
regular lines are shown. Altogether, you 
will find this part of the field snapping with 
interest. 

Now for the hangars. The large ones are 
for the transport companies where you will 
see planes such as the Ford trimotor, the 
Curtiss condor, and Fokker transports, two- 
and-three motored. There will be hangars for 
local machines or “Taxis,” and most fields 
have planes to take up passengers as a regular 
feature. Here, of course, you will be in- 
terested in everything, and anxious to ask 
questions and you will find—at least I have 
found in every airport I have ever visited— 
that those in charge will be willing and glad 


to answer questions from any boy who takes 


a really serious interest in the subject. You 
see, they want to make America air-minded, 
and you are the Americans who will help 
make the American public air-minded in a 
few years; when a group of Scouts with the 
Scoutmaster comes along, you may be sure 
you will be treated with consideration. 

You will want to look into the Aviation 
School, which is a vital part of many air- 
ports. It has a more or less elaborate equip- 
ment and in any case looks quite different 
from anything you have called a school, 
though I can assure you some very earnest and 
solid studying goes on here. There are engine 
shops where the students take apart and study 
different types of engines and assemble them; 
class rooms and lecture halls of various kinds, 
where one of the subjects they learn is the 
nature and use of the marvelous instruments 
now in use to help the pilot. 

Often you will find airplane factories clus- 
tered near the fields, for this is clearly the 
most practical place for them to be, as there 
the machines may be tested. You may be in 
time to see a new machine of some special 
importance taking the air for the first time. 
There will be a restaurant or lunchroom 
handy, and in the larger airports a hotel 
where passengers can spend the night. So, 
little by little, almost a city grows up around 
the field, and everything in it is fascinating; 
the men who work in the place seem different 
from other workmen, and even the passengers 
who come through, stepping out of the big 
planes to break the journey across country, 
seem different from other passengers, and 
far more exciting. 

Notice the elaborate system of lighting you 
will find at an airport; it is changing all the 
time, improving as we learn more about the 
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The best description of a visit to an airport. 
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Four Against Five 


(Continued from page 15) 


got back one of the two-pointers on a spec- 
tacular mid-court shot and then Hammond’s 
star center, securing the ball on the next toss- 
up after Bud Martin had outjumped him and 
batted it to the side, raced down the floor, 
dribbling madly. They Wayne guards rushed 
over to block his lone attempt at tying the 
score and forced Sid to skirt the sidelines. 
In attempting to change his course and dodge 
past them for a close-in shot at the basket, 
Sid slipped, turned his ankle, and fell. Back- 
guard Lawrence was so nearly upon him that 
he was forced to leap Sid’s prostrate form and 
go diving into the first row of spectators. 
Sid, however, raised to his knees, having re- 
tained his clutch on the ball, and passed 
across the court to a team-mate who had 
come driving through. This team-mate took 
the pass amid the wildest of pandemonium 
and bounced the ball twice, advancing al- 
most under the Wayne basket as Captain 
Bud Martin rushed over in a vain effort to 
prevent his shot. The ball deflected off the 
backboard and through the meshes to trans- 
form Wayne’s gymnasium into a madhouse— 
Wayne, 35; Hammond, 35—and two minutes 
left of play! 

“Anything can happen now!” screamed 
someone, hysterically. Boy, I just hope my 
old heart holds out!” 


BU JT there was occasion now for heartache 
among the Hammond rooters for it was 
seen that their star, Sid Colter, after having 





made the pass which resulted in a team- 
mate’s having tied the score, had collapsed on 
the floor. 

“It’s his ankle!” divined a fan. “Say, 
I hope he doesn’t have to leave the game! 
If he does, Bud Martin and his outfit will 
just naturally smother us! It’s been a great 
individual battle out there tonight and, so 
far as I can see, the two boys are about even!” 

“They've both kept their teams in the 
running!” voiced another, looking on 
anxiously as the Hammond trainer and coach 
were seen to run on the floor and kneel by 
the side of the injured star. 

“Holy smoke!” exclaimed a Hammond 
rooter, as though making a sudden discovery. 
“Sid will have to stick in the game! Coach 
can’t take him out! Look at the players’ 
bench! We've used up all our subs replacing 
men who were taken out on fouls!” 

A somber silence fell over the Hammond 
stands at realization that Sid Colter, who had 
now been lifted between two fellow players, 
would have to be escorted to the sidelines. 
His sprained ankle would scarcely permit 
his touching his foot to the floor. 

“Let me stay in!” he begged, but Coach 
Brock of Hammond would not hear of it, 
and a great burst of sympathetic applause 
went up as a sobbing Sid Colter was carri 
to the bench, having played the game of his 
career. 

“What a tough break!” said Bud Martin, 
Sid’s acknowledged rival. 
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needs of organized air-transport. You wil) 
find revolving beacons for showing the loca. 
tion of the field to planes passing or landing. 
you will see floodlights for illuminating th. 
surface of the field for night-landings—light, 
to make everything brighter even than day. 
You will see obstacle-lights so placed as io 
show obstacles, and to mark the boundaries 
of the field 

Notice, as you go about the field, the 
devices for showing the direction of the wind 
near the surface to aircraft above the field 
The simplest of these is the “air-sock” 
“‘air-sleeve,” a tube of cloth hung like , 
pennant, through which the wind blows. 
this shows not only the direction but the 
strength of the wind, for if the wind is light 
the sleeve droops, and a strong wind stretches 
it stiffly at right angles to the pole upon 
which it is hung. 

If the airport is near water you will see 
flying boats and amphibians among the 
various types of planes. Parachute jumps 
may take place while you are there, and it js 
quite possible that you may see some gliders, 
belonging either to individuals or to clubs 
that use this place as their headquarters, and 
here you can compare them with the motored 
planes. It is quite probable that you will 
see some plane belonging to a famous aviator: 
he may give you his autograph, and that js 
better than getting his autograph through 
the mail. But while you are looking over the 
planes in general, look for those with new 
gadgets, such as wing slots or retractable 
undercarriage, with which Lindbergh’s new 
Longheed-vega is to be fitted. You may see 
planes equipped with the new Diesel motors, 
these remarkable fuel-saving engines. You 
may see an “Autogiro” or “wind mill” 
plane invented by Cierva, which rises and 
lands almost vertically. If you can pos 
sibly arrange it be sure to take a flight. For 
a small sum you can have a thrilling ex. 
perience that will be a fitting climax to an 
interesting and instructing visit. Then—go 
home and make your models. You will find 
you will make them in a different spirit— 
not as toys, but as things of beauty and of 
usefulness, small versions of great machines 
you have seen and touched and inspected at 
close hand. It is now possible to make real 
scale models, that will fly well. The three 
new official Boy Scout models put out by the 
Aero Model Company of Chicago have been 
specially ya | with the latest improve- 
ments for simple construction, yet with 
strict adherence to scientific aircraft design. 
You can take them in a series, from the 
easiest to a fuselage model of extraordinary 
duration possibilities, such as I lately saw 
a boy flying with great pride and success. 
If you make a model after you have visited 
an airport, you will put some of your ex- 
perience to work, and have a model to show 
for it. 

But, anyway, visit the airport as a troop 
or all by yourself if you live nearby; you will 
find it an experience you will never forget. 


“Tt’s a lucky break for us!” Bruce Taber 
couldn’t resist remarking. “We ought to 
win now sure!” 

“Wait a minute!” cried Bud. 
this about no more substitutes? 
can’t go on playing! 

Players surrounded the referee and both 
coaches who were conferring on the unusual 
situation which had arisen—an_ unprece- 
dented. situation in the history of the two 
schools. 

“You'll either have to continue play with 
four men or forfeit the game,’ ’ the referee 
was saying to Coach Brock. “ Nothing in the 
rules allows me to permit a man who has been 
banished from the game on fouls to resume 
play. Sorry!” 

“How about it, boys?”’ Coach Brock asked, 
turning to the Hammond four. 

“We'll go on!” was the unanimous answer. 

And the gymnasium rocketed cheers at 
the spectacle of four men taking the court 
against five. 

“That’s what Bud Martin did to us!” said 
a Hammond rooter, dejectedly. “If so many 
of our boys hadn’t gone down on fouls . . - : 

“Dry up!” answered a Wayne adherent 
within hearing. “A foul is a foul and your 
boys have got to take their medicine! It’s 
no fault of ours!” ' 

Captain Bud Martin looked about him 
at fellow team-mates whose confidence was 
now soaring at the unexpected turn of 
events. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Fellows, this doesn’t seem right to me,” 
he started to protest. 

“Play ball!” called the referee, and the 
two teams automatically fell into playing 
position, the Hammond running guard step- 
ping into the center circle to jump center 
against the Wayne star. 

Sentiment of the crowd—many who were 
non-partisan in spirit—had now swung de- 
cidedly to Hammond, made the underdog 
by a basketball whim of fate. Wayne's five 
against Hammond’s four was a tremendous 
advantage. With the score once more a tie, 
if Hammond could come through against 
such odds in this game of games, it would 


deserve unbounded credit! 


fpeENSED shouts reverberated as_ the 
ball was tossed up and Captain Bud 
Martin was seen to capture it easily from the 
Hammond backguard who was a novice at 
jumping center. Bud dribbled to the side 
and his team-mates raced down the floor to 
get in position for a passing combination 
which was calculated to end in the scoring 
of a field goal. Instead of passing, however, 
Bud held the ball as if struck by a sudden 
idea. Then, to the mystification of all, he 
raised his arm at the referee and called, 
“Time out!” 

“What's up now?” a fan demanded 
breathlessly, as players on both teams ran up, 
questioningly. 

“Referee!” Bud addressed. “Is there 
anything in the rules which would prevent 
our taking one of our men out to even things 
up? 
The referee looked his astonishment. 

“No, no!” protested Hammond players, 
who had overheard. “It’s all right! It’s 
just our hard luck. We're not kicking!” 

“But I . we don’t want to beat a four 
man team!” rejoined Bud, glancing at his 


team-mates appraisingly. ‘‘What do you 
say, fellows?” 
“Well, er . . . maybe the rules wouldn’t 


allow us,” hesitated Bruce Taber. 

“There’s nothing in the rules to prevent 
your taking a man out,” assured the referee. 
“I've never heard of it being done but the 
rules wouldn’t interfere.” 

“Whatever coach says!”’ volunteered back- 
guard Lawrence, as Coach Fowler was seen 
approaching. 

“That’s a good suggestion!’”” Wayne’s 
coach approved at once. “It’s all up to you 
fellows. You don’t have to doit, but... !” 

“Let them take their beating!” cried a 
highly enthused Wayne rooter, imbued with 
a mistaken loyalty. ‘“‘They wouldn’t play 
four against you four if it was the other way 
around. Not in a thousand years!” 

“I'd rather take a licking myself than beat 
Hammond this way,” was Bud’s terse com- 
ment as team-mates glanced at the score- 
board, yearningly. Victory, they felt, was 
now certainly within their grasp. It had been 
the most titanic of struggles with first one 
quintet and then the other forging into the 
lead. It seemed somehow a bit foolhardy 
to jeopardize this chance of winning by mak- 
ing a voluntary concession to Hammond. 
The fan who had shouted out his convictions 
was right—Hammond wouldn’t have offered 
to remove a man from their team if condi- 
tions had been reversed. A thousand years? 
Not in a million years! And yet Bud Martin, 
their captain, had been goof enough to call 
the game and make such a proposition. Put 
them in a bad hole, too, because now—if they 
turned it down—it made them look like poor 

rts. 

“Who would you take out?” asked run- 
ning guard Moore, apprehensively. 

“Myself!” was Bud’s immediate answer. 
“Aw, nothing stirring!” cried Moore. 

“Don’t you do it!” protested fellow team- 
mates. “You stick in! Pick any one of 
us! 

“Hammond lost her pivot man; if we're 
“wif fair, I’m the one to drop out!” said 

ud. 

“Come on—let’s get going!” came a cry 

m the crowd. ‘Make up your minds!” 

“All right!”’ agreed Wayne team members. 

Their captain held out his hand and the 
four remaining gripped it grimly, as four 
Hammond players looked on, considerably 
moved by the sportsmanlike gesture. 

“The old fight!” Bud said, as he left for 
the sidelines with a tumultuous demonstra- 
tion being accorded him. 

And “the old fight” it was, continued 
through the rest of the second overtime period 
and into a third as a crowd, having lost all 
accountability for its actions, clutched 
throats made hoarse from cheering the 
frenzied defenses of first one side and then the 
other, with neither having been able to put 
through another score. 

“They ought to call this game if it’s not 
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decided this extra period!”’ said a spectator 
uneasily. “These boys are so evenly matched 
it appears like they’re going to be deadlocked 
all night!” 

And then a technical foul was called on a 
Hammond player for running with the ball. 
Bruce Taber, Wayne right forward, was 
designated as the one to try for point. A 
breathless stillness fell over the floor as the 
two teams lined up along the free throw lane. 


CROSS the floor from him sat a fellow 
with ankle tightly taped, who had noth- 
ing to say—whose mouth was parched dry 
from past exertion and the continued sus- 
pense. There were two minutes and fifteen 
seconds of the third overtime period remain- 
ing. If Wayne missed this shot .. . ! 
“Atta boy!”’ cried the Wayne captain, 
leaping joyously from the bench as Bruce’s 
shot went true. ‘Now we've got ’em!” ' 
Four Wayne team members, grinning their 
glee at being once more in the lead, lurched 
into position for what they hoped would be 
the last toss-up at center. They intended to 
get that ball and “hog” it until the timer’s 
gun put a final end to an overtime contest 
which must have come close to breaking all 
records. 


WAYNE 36 
HAMMOND 35 


“We deserve this game if anybody ever 
did!” declared a rabid Wayne supporter. 
“After giving that Hammond bunch the 
breaks we have!” 

“Ten seconds more!” announced another 
Wayne rooter a short while later. “It won’t 
be long now!” 

His jubilance was justified, for the Wayne 
four had captured the ball and were success- 
fully keeping it from frantic Hammond play- 
ers who pursued the passes from player to 
player while an hysterical Hammond crowd 
roared its indignation at this stalling type of 
play which was preventing their team from 
even a chance of scoring. Such an attitude 
only indicated the fickleness of a sport crowd, 
for Hammond supporters would have ap- 
plauded the same playing tactics were their 
team in Wayne’s strategic position. 

“Get that ball!” the Hammond rooters 
demanded. 

And the attempts of the four Hammond 
team members to break up Wayne’s passing 
game were all but pathetic. Every member 
of both teams was groggy from the strenuous 
efforts already put forth. Timers bent over 
their watches. One of them raised a gun. 

“Look at that!” 

Giving a great, despairing leap, Ham- 
mond’s backguard finally managed to bat 
down a Wayne pass. He chased the ball 
across the floor with fellow team members 
and Wayne players following madly. Re- 
covering the ball at mid-court, the backguard 
glanced frenziedly about him. His team- 
mates were covered. 

“Shoot!” begged all Hammond. 

A wild-eyed backguard, seeking out the 
distant Wayne basket, sagged at the knees 
and propelled the ball in a high arc. The 
throw took his last ounce of strength and he 
sank to the floor, watching the flight of the 
ball as his lips mumbled feverishly: “I hope 
it’s good! I hope it’s good!” 

Bang! ‘ 

The timer’s gun sounded the end of a ter- 
rifie contest—the shot ringing out simul- 
taneously with the recording of another shot, 
a most phenomenal shot which glanced off 
a backboard and swished cleanly through 
a net. Playing members of both teams, on 
seeing this, suddenly felt the strength leave 
their legs and dropped to the floor where 
they were, staring dumbfoundedly, scarcely 
— 4 to realize whether they had won or 
lost. 

“Bud cost us this game!” bemoaned a dis- 
appointed Wayne rooter as the scorer put 
the final figures on the board: Hammond, 37; 
Wayne, 36. 

“He sure did!” seconded another. “No 
sense in Bud’s taking himself from the game. 
Wonder Coach Fowler would allow it!” 

But feelings expressed in the white heat of 
so great a game were swallowed up in the 
afterthought as Captain Bud Martin was 
seen to rush across the floor and extend con- 
gratulations to the injured Sid Colter. 

“IT guess we've misjudged that guy,” a 
Hammond rooter who had been free with his 
taunts was heard to sheepishly declare. 
“Finest bit of sportsmanship I ever saw!” 

It remained, however, for Sid Colter to 
put into words the true sentiment of the 
moment when, wringing Bud Martin’s hand, 
he said: “I hope you'll believe me, old man, 
but I'd consider it a much greater honor to 
be a member of the losing team!” 
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ular composer 
Pr eAll Alone,” 
“BlueSkies’’,“Re- 
member,” “Rus- 
sian Lullaby,” 
“Always,” “Just a Little 
While,” says about the 
Hohner Harmonica. 


“It is positively amazing to observe 
the way America has taken to the 
Harmonica, The first musical in- 
strument I ever played was a 
Hohner Harmonica, It is entirely 
natural that a healthy youngster 
should take to the Harmonica, and 
it will not surprise me if the Har- 
monica swiftly becomes a most 
important factor in making Amer- 
ica a most musical nation.” 


A Quality Instrument 


Hohner Harmonicas come in a wide 
range of styles and prices but each 
instrument is equally true in tone, 
accurate in pitch and perfect in 
workmanship. From the popular 
and easy-to-play “Marine Band” 
to the elaborate “Super Chromon- 
ica”’ with a playing range of three 
chromatic octaves and recognized 
by musical authorities as an or- 
chestral instrument, there is a 
Hohner Harmonica for every price 
and musical requirement. Learn 
to play a Hohner. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Illustrated Harmonica 
Instruction Book— 
Mail Coupon Today 
—See how easy it 

is to play. 















Don’t Be Lonesome— 


Be The One 
Who Leads 
The Crowd! 


RE you the popular one in your 
crowd? Do you set the pace for 


others to follow, or are you the one who 
is never noticed, who can’t do anything 
to entertain at parties—always on the 
edge of the group wishing you were 
the one in the center being admired 


and envied? 


Well, you needn’t wish you were 
opular, any longer,—you CAN 
e popular for here’s a secret that 
will make you a leader, with so 
many friends you won’t know what 
to do with all your invitations. 
Learn to play the Harmonica! 


Easiest of all 
‘Instruments to Play 


And maybe learning to play the 
harmonica isn’t easy! Just read 
what Earl Dickerson of Minnesota 
writes. He says, “I had always 
imagined that a harmonica was a 
difficult instrument to master. I 
found, however, that with the 
Instruction Book as a guide learn- 
ing to _2 was astonishingly 
simple, In a few hours I could Ta 
Home, Sweet Home, Old Blac 
Joe, America, and Old Folks at 
Home. I have found that to 
play a harmonica at any gathering 
or party adds a lot to a boy’s 
popularity.” 


And Mary Jane Lowe, of Tennes- 
see, a 12 year old girl says: “‘I did 
not let my girl friends know I was 
learning to play as I thought it 
would take some time to learn, but 
when I found how simple it was, 
I told them about it and played 
for them. They were amazed when 


I told them how easy it was to learn with 
the Instruction Book and now they, too, 
are interested in learning to play and hav- 
ing a band of our own. 
Another boy, Oliver Merrell, a boy scout, 
says he made friends right away at the 
District Scout Camp when the boys found 
out he could play the harmonica. 


? 


Instruction Book Free 


Why don’t you send for the Harmonica 
Instruction Book, too? It’s FREE, Just fill 
in and send the coupon below. Besides tell- 
ing you what to do, the Instruction Book 
is full of pictures that show you just how 
to do it. 
at the trills and tremo 
and the expert way in which you can p 

in only a short time. Mail the coupon to- 
day for your free book. 


t’s all so ony you'll be amazed 
0 effects you'll pct 
ay 
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M. HOHNER, Inc. 
114E. 16th St., Dept. 104-C, New York 


Please send me FREE Illustrated Instruction 
Book which tells how to play the Harmonica. 


Name 





Address 
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Mares: is a month when all out of doors, 

like a great big bear, shakes the snow of 
winter from its back and beckons to all out-of-doors 
boys and men. 
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Scouts and Leaders—boys and men—are planning for 
the first overnight Camp, while others are arranging for 
good, long, week-end hikes. They all yearn for the days 
of real good outdoor sport. 


The equipment listed on these pages will remind Scouts to replace 
worn or outgrown parts of the Uniform, and will also suggest to 
them—and all outdoor boys—equipment that they will need to round 


out their packs. 


Neckerchiefs 


The color of the neckerchief 
indicates the Troop, District 
or Council. Worn with necker- 
chief slide of contrasting color. 
Made of a splendid quality 
soisette, size 28 x 32 inches of 
excellent appearance, strong 
and durable. Available in 16 
—— and 13 color com- 

inations. 

(See model worn in illustration 

to the left.) 


Plain Color 

Price, 50c 
Combination 

Price, 60c 












Neckerchief Slides 


Neckerchief slides to be worn 
with neckerchiefs and to coin- 
cide with color combination. 


(See model worn in illustration 
to the left.) 


Price, each, 15c 


PARe.Cn. Avot sion 


Official “Boy Scout Sweater 


An all-worsted crew-neck 
Sweater. Made of medium- 
weight woolen worsted. 
Slip - over style. Official 
Boy Scout embroidered silk 
emblem sewed on. Just the 
thing to wear on those long 
hikes and very essential for 
over-night camp or any 
other outdoor activity. 
Sizes 30 to 46. 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on No. 516 





Price, $3.50 


all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 4 J 








Jold thru the 


The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 

It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance 
year after year. 

Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 63% to 
734, inclusive. 

The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.75 


No. 652 Breeches 


Regulation Cotton “Breeches 


Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with belt loops, 
two front, two hip and one watch pocket. Legs laced below 
knee. Modeled fall. Companion garment to No. 648 shirt. 
Order by age size. All sizes. 


No. 651 Price, $2.25 


Regulation Medium 
Weight Cotton Shirt 


Made of summer weight 
khaki material, has loosely 
fitting roll collar; two square 
Stanley patch pockets with 
embroidered “*Boy Scouts of 
America’ sewed over right 
breast ket. Order by age 
size. All sizes. 


No.648 Price,$1.85 No. 648 Shirt 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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OTs, ap , ai aaamaialiaie ene Se We ‘Pay 
oO e f 
f - Shipping Charges! 
OLS . T 
Official “Boy Scout “Bugles wate sd oe gg neg _ en 
complete service. very afticie, wit 
An instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the average few pico tions. will “4 sent oh in 
for bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest posers, Pping 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, charges prepaid. ; : 
for powerful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to In every case where the article is not Official cAll-Steel ~Axe 
| insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, shipped pre aid, the description will An ! 4 d , 
lays tuning slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. designate ‘‘SHIPPING CHARGES NOT oe i _ a are punioonaet i 
s a & Ss P prove handle virtually unbreakable 
No. 1277 Conn"’ Make Price, $5.00 PREPAID. Fitted with wooden grips, finished in a red and black marble- 
No. 1538 “Rexcraft” Make Price, $5.00 This makes it very easy to order by ized or mottled effect. Complete with leather sheath. 
lace mail. You simply state the number, the No. 1424 “Bridgeport’ Make Price, $2.00 
quantity wanted, the name of the article, 
tC to and when necessary state size and color. 
d Figure up the total cost of the articles 
un you order, and that is all. 
Your order will be delivered to the 
———— post office or railroad company within a 
, es ’ 24 hours after we receive it. 
Official “Boy Scout Elgin Watch P 
Seven jewel Elgin Watch with luminous hands and luminous Waterproof Match “Box 
orm of dial. Case is nickel chromium plated. Furnished with leather 


Swiss Model Army 
Compass 


Gun Metal Case and Pathfinding de- 

vice. Luminous floating dial. This com- 

oe was originally produced for the 
. S. Army Engineer Corps’ use. 


Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamiess brass about 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last 
several days. May save your life as it has many others. 


No. 1437 


strap. It is the ideal Boy Scout Watch. Boy Scout seal on face. 
Placed in individual box. 


No. 1544 


shaped 


Price, $16.25 : 
rice, $ Price, 55c 





No. 1068 Price, 75c 





f equal Combination Tool Kit 


Official “Boy Scout Lariat 


| A handy, practical ae 
2.75 The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord. outfit : hae coat, a" 
This cord is absolutely the strongest and best on the market i No. 1466 


files, saw, chisel, screw- 
driver, cork puller and 
cap lifter, in case with 
center compartment for 
pocket-book. Each tool 
attaches firmly to knife 
or handle. Quickly re- 


today and is recognized by the ted spots in it. Especially use- 
ful on a hike and in camp. 


No. 1070 


Official “Boy Scout Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ aluminum. Enclosed 
in a removable tight-fitting khaki felt cover which when wet 
keeps contents cool. Fitted with removable adjustable 
shoulder strap. Canteen is concave to fit hips. Capacity, little 


Price, $1.25 





t loops, 
1 below 
§ shirt. 


52.25 











Official “Boy Scout Knives 
Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting 


blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 


No. 1502 “Ulster” Brand Price, $1.50 
No. 1496 Price, $1.50 
No. 1585 Price, $1.50 


*“‘Remington’’ Make 
*‘Universal’’ Make 


EE 


Notice—Chicago Scouts 
The Chicago Trading Post is now Igcated at 
9 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


Keep this in mind in sending in your orders or 
Visiting the Trading Post. 





movable. Easily carried 
in pocket. Tools large enough for real work. An article every 
Scout values. 


No. 1186 Price, $2.50 


“Drinking (up 
Nickel plated, stamped with 


Scout emblem. Collapsible style 
with cover. 


No. 1007 Each, 20c 





One of the finest whistles 
made. Highly polished 
nickel finish on brass; fur- 
nished with ring for at- 
taching. Marked with Offi- 
cial Boy Scout Emblem. 


No. 1281 





Price, 35c 








Boy s 


NEW YORK CITY 


2 PARK AVENUE 9W. WASHINGTON ST, 





383 MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





\ 


If desired orders may he sent to — 


COUTS OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33RD. ST. 





over one quart. 


No. 1466 Price, $2.00 


Official “Boy Scout Haversack 





Adopted after many months of experimenting and consulta- 
tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement over any haversack on the market 
today and is the most practical article of a Scout’s Equipment. 


No. 573 Price, $2.50 
A 


If you are interested in Tents, Blankets and other 
camping equipment, refer to pages 18, 19, 20 and 21 
in the new Boy Scout catalog. 
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You and your breakfast 
are like Crusoe and his 4 
man Friday : 


Your breakfast should be 
just as helpful to you as Man 
Friday was to Crusoe. And 
a misfit breakfast causes 
you a barrel of trouble. For 
the right kind of breakfast, 
choose Shredded Wheat. 
Two delicious, brown 
biscuits — happy islands in 
an ocean of rich milk— 
supply you with the neces- 
sary nourishment and vigor. 
They look tempting and 
they taste even better. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 


" \\\) 
ae 24 AN NAY 
T Fee 


WITH ALL THE BRAN 
OF THE WHOLE WHEAT 
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Curcx —CLICK—CLICKETY CLICK—Hear that Akro 
Agate knocking them right and left out of the 
ring. When they hit—boy—they knock ’em— 
and we don’t mean “‘perhaps.”’ 
For Akro Agates are made hard, round and flint- 
like,.to stand alot of punishment. And they are 
evenly balanced—the same compound all thru— 
so you can bust into a bunch as hard as you 
please or you can stop ’em “‘on the spot”’ and be 
_ sure they will act right every time. 
Akro Agate TRI-COLORS, PRIZE NAMES, 
MOONIES and OPIES are sold almost every- 
where they sell marbles. Ask for them by name. 
Ask your dealer also for a copy of our new Ringer 
Rules sheet, giving the new National Tourna- 
ment rules. If your dealer doesn’t have any, 
write us direct. We will gladly send you a copy. 


THE AKRO AGATE CO. 


South Chestnut St. * Clarksburg, W. Va. 
FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEN YOU BUY MARBLES 





PRIZE CONTEST—Dealer’s 
packages all carry details of 
the new Akro Agate Prize 
Contest. $200.00 in cash 
prizes for boys and girls. 
Ask your dealer 
about it. 


















When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


My Scout Life 
L. S. Alfred G. Lewis 
MANY Saturdays and 
holidays during the win- 
ter of 1926-1927 were taken 
up by continuous sham- 
battles between “cowboys 
and Indians” until one of my 
very best friends slowly lost 
interest, and didn’t see any 
more fun in it. I learned 
that he had joined the Boy 
i Scouts of America. Watch- 
ing him practice for his tests made me 
realize that I had been wasting my time. 

About a month later a troop was formed 
in Croton-on-Hudson, and many boys in my 
class in school joined. My Dad took me to 
the second meeting of the troop and I 
passed the Tenderfoot requirements without 
much difficulty. This 
was in May, 1927. I 
worked hard to live up 
to the Scout Oath and 
Laws and to pass the 
tests for Second Class 
rank, but there was one 
big hindrance and that 
was means of transpor- 
tation to and from 
meetings, as I live in 
the country several 
miles from Croton. I 
retained my member- 
ship in the Croton 
Troop for a year, and 
then transferred to the 
Lone Scout Division. 

As a Lone Scout, I 
have been active until 
a short time ago when I 
was compelled to put 
more time on my studies 
to prepare for college. 
My life as a Scout has 
meant much to me, and 
I believe that my future 
depends largely upon 
what training I have 
had. I have tried par- 
ticularly to make myself 
a healthy all - round 
Scout. 

In the advancement program I attained 
Second Class rank March, 1928, First Class 
October of the same year, during which time 
I also won the Lone Scout Organizer and 
Booster Awards. After choosing a Friend and 
Counselor, five boys were recruited, and we 
formed the Huron Tribe, No. 2244, of which 
I was elected Chief. This qualified me for 
Grand Council membership. Unfortunately, 
the fellows in the Tribe were older than my- 
self, and after a while some of the members 
had to leave school for work, making it hard 
to keep up Tribal activities. 

In March, 1929, I was awarded Bird 
Study, First Aid, Pioneering, Personal 
Health, and Public: Health Merit Badges, 
along with Star Rank, and in October of 
the same year received the badges for 
Athletics, Swimming, and Music. 

The Huron Medicine was the name of an 
amateur paper which I published for eight 
months, them turned over to a well-known 
Lone Scout in Brooklyn. His death caused 
the failure of the publication. 

I have tried to live up to the Scout Law 
and “Be Prepared” at all times to the best 
of my ability, as well as doing Good Turns 
whenever possible. At one time, the Huron 
Tribe passed the Scout hat and sent a check 
to the Rescue Mission in Chinatown, New 
York City. 

I have upon several occasions taken part 
in community work, and assist at church 
affairs with musicel numbers. Have dis- 
tributed bulletins and pamphlets at various 
times and performed other smaller tasks. 

At present am preparing to enter the 
Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics of 
New York University to take up Aeronautical 
Engineering. Aviation has for some years 
interested me and [I feel that this will be 
my life work. My school work has aided 
me most in preparation for my future, but 
I believe that the Scout training I have had 
has helped develop the fundamental qualities 
necessary for traveling over the Road to 
Success. 
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** Wanderlust ”’ 


By Lone Scout S. C. Edwards, 
Kadoka, South Dakota 


Ho! For the call of the open road 
*Neath the gleam of a starlit sky! 

And Ho! For relief from a walled abode 
And the knowledge of God nearby! 


When I feel the cares of the work-day 


world, 
Then I take the hillside trail; 

For the flag of peace is there unfurled 
And faith renewed; one cannot failt 


High in a mossy glade I pause, 
With the road a ribbon below. 

I seek, if I may, to find the cause 
Of the urge which drives me so. 


Here is the thrill of a newfound place, 
there is a new born flower. 

These are to me as a friendly face— 
These comrades of my bower. 


Here is the ripple of water clear, 

And there is the song of a bird; 
While over all is peace without fear— 
Tis felt, "Tis seen, "Tis heard. 


Here is a murmur of wind in the pine, 
And there is a cloud floating over. 

Ah! A thousand beauties I can define, of 
From my couch of sweet, white clover. 


But my stay is short, for the wanderlust 
Is calling me ever on. 

Then, Ho! For the call of the open road! 
I pursue the ‘Great Beyond”! 
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A Lone Scout’s Record 

ONE SCOUT MERTON 

BROMLEY, of Platts- 
burg, N. Y., is seventeen 
years of age. and lives on a 
farm. He became a Scout in 
May, 1926, and by Novem- 
ber, 1927, had passed all the 
requirements necessary for 
First Class rank. He con- 
tinued his progress, however, 
and was the first Lone Scout 
of the Champlain Valley 
Council to attain Star Rank, which was 
awarded him November, 1929. He now has 
the following Merit Badges to his credit: 

First Aid, Pioneering, Personal Health, 
Public Health, Civics, Pathfinding, Agricul. 
ture, Electricity, First Aid to Animals, Gar. 
dening, Handicraft, Photography, Scholar. 
ship, Surveying. 

He has been Chiet of 
a Lone Scout Tribe, and 
handled his _responsi- 
bilities exceptionally 
well. He also served as 
President of the Clinton 
County 4H Club for 
two years. 

Scout Executive H. 
G. Rogers reports hin 
to be an all-round Scout, 
who lives up to the 
Scout Oath and Lav, 
practises his Daily Good 
Turns, and has the te. 
spect and confidence of 
all who know him. 


Old-timer Fifteen- 
Year Veteran 
ONE SCOUT 
Harold A. Thomas, 

an old-timer Lone Scout 

of Oakley, Mich., has 
just become a member 
the  Fifteen-Year 

Veterans’ Association of 

the Boy Scbuts o 

America. Thomas joined 

the Lone Scout Division 

in January, 1916, and 
after working hard on 
the old Degree system, finally succeeded in 

passing the seventh and last degree July, 1919 

He then started working for the Booster 

Award, which he earned October, 1920. | 

August, 1921, he was accepted as a member 

of the Grand Council. By this time, the 

Contributor program took hold of his interest, 

and he started out for the Gold Quill, which 

he finally earned on November 2, 192 

Lone Scout Thomas is at present a reporter 

for a well-known newspaper. 


Newspaper Cooperation 

HE Antwerp Bee-Argus, of Northwestem 

Ohio, has recently published two series 
of articles under the headings of ‘Rum 
Scouting,” and “Scouting on the Farm. 
The articles consisted of approximatel! 
twelve chapters each, and were the result of 
the efforts of four leading Lone Scouts. 


College Tribe 
ONE SCOUT HERMAN FRAME. 
whose name is well known in Lone Scot! 
circles, is now residing at New Concord, Ohio, 
where he is attending college. He has orgat- 
ized the Muskie Lone Scout Tribe, which i 
entirely composed of his college friends. 


Official Organ 
(COUNCIL CHIEF Dewayne Kreager 
Region XI announces that the North 
west Trio of Farm Papers which served * 
the official organ for the Region during 193, 
will continue to do so during 1931. The 
operation of these farm papers resulted 
many new members, as well as a closer col 
tact between members of the Lone Scot! 
Division. 
Radio Lone Scout Tribe 
COUT EXECUTIVE W. F. FULTON 
of the Missouri Valley .Area Coun¢l 
reports fine response to the radio prograll 
broadcast through Station KYFR of Bis 
marck, N. D. A Tribe has been organiz 
with radio meetings held bi-monthly. 


Marc 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Looking After Leslie 


(Concluded from page 6) 


of old fuddiduddies who had it in for him 
because he wouldn’t “yes” them and laugh 
at their silly moth-eaten jokes! Short 
of killing him swiftly and mercifully, Hal 
couldn’t think of a thing to do, and so he 
came away, seething but impotent. 

In desperation Hal took his problem to 
Mr. Jennis. “Jenny” taught English and 
was Hal’s adviser, and he listened to the tale 
of woe with sympathy—and some amuse- 
ment. course, Hal didn’t give all the 
facts and details of Leslie’s life of crime, but 
Jenny’s unofficial knowledge of that surpris- 
ing youth was already fairly complete, and 
he had no difficulty filling in the omissions. 
Hal ended on a note of despair. ‘Honest, 
sir, there doesn’t seem a thing to do but just 
lick the hide off him!” 

The instructor considered the statement a 
long moment and then raised a calm gaze to 
his visitor. “Really, you know, Munson,” he 
murmured, “that’s not such a bad idea!” 

Fighting was not encouraged at Hillfields, 
but it was realized by the faculty that occa- 
sions frequently transpired when resort to 
physical encounter was advisable, and so un- 
der certain conditions it was legalized. One 
condition said that all affairs c: honor must 
be staged behind the grandstand in the far 
corner of the playing-field, and it was that 
which for a time threatened Hal’s plan with 
failure. However, by involving Flub in the 
conspiracy failure was averted. Hal never 
learned the ruse by which Flub enticed Leslie to 
the grandstand, but there he was—there they 
both were—at eight-thirty two mornings 
later. Flub faded from the scene as in- 
conspicuously as a partridge taking cover, 
leaving a nonplussed and glowering Leslie 
alone with Justice. Justice revealed in few 
words and Hal Munson’s voice what the 
meeting portended. The element of mystery 
removed, Leslie appeared less awed than 
might have been expected. 

“Aw, go on,” he said. “I’m not going to 
fight you.” 

“Oh, yes you are. 
take a licking.” 

“What for?” asked the other, still puz- 
zled. 

“For the good of your soul,” answered 
Hal grimly. “And if one isn’t enough there'll 
be others. This isn’t any fun for me, Leslie, 
but your father has put you under my 
charge, and I propose to make a decent mem- 
ber of society of you. I’ve tried talking and 
it hasn’t done any good. This is the only 
thing left. Take your coat off.” 

“Well, supposing you can’t do it?” jeered 
Leslie. 

“Shut up. 
too.” 

“Now you listen to me,” exclaimed the 
other with sudden spirit. ‘‘This isn’t my 
doing, Hal. I don’t want to fight you. 
You're starting this, and remember it.” 

“I know. Shake hands. It’s one of the 
tules.” 

Leslie suspiciously advanced and _ placed 
a limp hand in his adversary’s. ‘Darn’ 
nonsense I call it,” he muttered. It was then 
that Hal realized for the first time that: in 
the matter of height at least “‘little Leslie” 
was no pygmy. There might be, he reflected 
a trifle startedly, an inch in his own favor, 
but certainly no more. And, too, Leslie’s 
thin arms looked suddenly extraordinarily 
long! For the first time a faint doubt as to 
the easiness of his task disturbed him. Had 
he, he wondered, made the mistake of under- 
estimating the ability of his adversary? It 
was fast getting on toward nine o’clock, and 
atnine he had a chemistry class. What was to 
be done, must be done quickly. He stepped 
in, feinted with his right and swung his left 
to Leslie’s head. Or, rather, to where 
Leslie’s head had been. The blow failed by 
inches. And as it failed something ex- 
ceedingly solid landed against his ribs. 

Hal had taken boxing lessons for two years; 
had in his day won the lower middle cham- 
Pionship; and he thought rather well of him- 
self, but after some two or three minutes 
he was willing to acknowledge that he had 
perhaps rated himself a bit too high. Leslie’s 
tactics were unorthodox but very effective. 
Scientific boxing as taught by “Shorty” 
Gould, the Hillfields physical instructor, was 
outside Leslie’s ken, but several years of im- 
promptu battling in back lots and alleys had 
provided him with an excellent substitute. 
Leslie knew naught of sparring for points. 
He became a dancing, flailing demon whose 
one object was annihilation of the foe. He 
was disconcertingly fast, annoyingly elusive. 
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And you're going to 


Better take your collar off, 


Hal's blows too often missed, and even when 
they landed it was against a retreating object. 
It wasn’t long before he realized with dismay 
that he was getting nowhere at all in this 
matter of making a decent citizen of Leslie; 
that, on the contrary, he was taking more 
punishment than he was giving, and that 
if Leslie landed just one more tap on an 
already swollen jaw he would ask nothing 
more of life than the privilege of sitting 
down somewhere and howling with pain! 
And all the time he was alarmed by the 
realization that if all this didn’t come to 
an end very soon he would be late for his 
nine o'clock! 

And then, as though in answer to a prayer, 
it did come to an end; not just the end that 
Hal would have preferred, but indubitably 
an end. Carelessly he left an opening and 
something terrific collided with his chin. 

Some four seconds later he heard Leslie 
saying from a great distance; “‘ You'd better 
—give up—Hal!” He opened his eyes, raised 
his dizzy head from the turf, pushed himself 
into a sitting position. Things gradually 
ceased going around and he saw Leslie stand- 
ing above him. Leslie had red blotches on 
his face, but to Hal, whose hand was already 
straying anxiously to a throbbing jaw, he 
looked incredibly immaculate. ‘Of course,”’ 
he was saying, “I'll go on if you insist, but 
I guess I can lick you.” Hal considered, 
blinking. Smiling was a painful effort, but 
he managed a grin. 

“You win,” he said. He got to his feet, 
shook himself. ‘I give it up,” he sighed. He 
retrieved his collar and tie and put them on 
with uncertain fingers. “I’m through, Leslie. 
You can tell your dad so. Maybe he can find 
someone else to look after you, but I’m 
through.” 

“Gee, do you really mean that?” asked 
Leslie eagerly. “You won't try to boss me 
any more?” 

“T never meant anything any harder,” 
replied Hal solemnly. ‘As far as I’m con- 
cerned you can go right ahead being a pest 
and get yourself fired, and you won’t hear a 
yip from me.” 

He got into his coat and turned toward 
the campus. “It’s twelve minutes to nine,” 
he sighed, “‘and if you’ve got a period you'd 
better hustle along.” 

Leslie hustled. He caught up with his late 
antagonist at the corner of the scrub dia- 
mond. “Listen, Hal,” he said. “What is 
it you want me to do?” 

“Want you to do?” Hal turned in- 
credulously and incredulity increased when 
his gaze fell on his companion. This wasn’t 
Leslie at all, this boy with the earnest face 
and clear brown eyes who looked back at him, 
wistful and embarrassed! “Do?” repeated 
Hal amazedly. “Why, stop making a howl- 
ing nuisance of yourself, of course. Stop 
your fighting. Stop getting faculty down on 
you. Act right, kid! Take things as you 
find ’em and don’t try to make ’em over your 
way. And be of use to the school, too. 
Don’t 

“You mean play football for Dorr?” 

“For one thing, yes. But r 

“All right,” said Leslie. “I'll tell Tyson 
I’ve changed my mind.” 

“Say, what’s happened?” Hal stopped 
short and stared at the other perplexedly. 
“Why this—this sudden conversion?” 

Leslie grinned. It was a likeable sort of 
grin too, Hal told himself. “Well,” ex- 
plained the younger boy gropingly, “you said 
back there you weren’t going to boss me any 








more, didn’t you?” Hal nodded. “Well, 
that’s all right then. I—I guess I don’t 
like to be bossed. Now it’s different. I'll do 


like you say, Hal. I'll join the dormitory 
team this afternoon. And I'll quit scrap- 
ping.” After an instant’s pause he added as 
a reservation: “If fellows’ll let me alone! 
Anyway,” he went on, “I haven’t scrapped 
much lately. Just that run-in with Joe 
Scannel the other day; and I had to smash 
him after what he said, Hal!” 

“Why, what on earth did he say?” 

“He said,” replied Leslie with growing in- 
dignation, “that you hadn’t a chance against 
Rideout or Thurston, the big cheese! He’s 
crazy, and I told him so. I said if you 
couldn’t play better football than those 
dumb-bells——” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake!” murmured Hal. 
Then he threw an arm over the other’s 
shoulders and said gravely: “Thanks, old 
man. That was very decent of you.” And 
then, chuckling; “‘Gosh, Leslie, I’m certainly 














Jim forced out of practice... half sick 
with a cold ..couldn't stand the “‘gaff"’ 











Weakening after- effect of the ‘‘flu"’ 
kept him on the bench 
































Jim learns how to safeguard health 
by keeping hands free from germs 





Now he’s the basketball star of the school 
... Shines in every game 





Jim was a ‘side-liner’ 


..- now he’s 


IM is certainly all over the court this 
year—a different fellow entirely. 
Last season he couldn’t seem to get 
started. He had the stuff— ability, 
speed, gameness—but he was always 
out of condition. Sore throats, colds, 
and finally a siege of the flu sapped 
his strength. 

But since then he’s found out how 
to avoid sickness—and now Jim’s the 
basketball star of the school. 

Cleaner hands— 
better health! 
And how easy it was. Jim simply made 
it a rule to wash his hands often— 
and always before eating —with Life- 
buoy Health Soap. He learned from his 
coach that Lifebuoy’s big, antiseptic 
lather removes germs from hands. 
And, according to the Life Exten- 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 


for face, hands, bath. 


a star player 


sion Institute, 27 diseases may be 
spread by germs picked up by the 
handsand carried tothe mouthornose. 

Why not follow Jim’s example? 
It’s such an easy yet effective way to 
safeguard your health and build up the 
stamina needed for a hard, fast game. 


Great for 
the skin, too 


Lifebuoy makes a bully bath soap, 
too—removes dust and sweat like 
magic—peps you up in a jiffy. And 
it’s great for the skin—helps keep 
away pimples that rob a chap of that 
clean-cut look. And its clean, pleasant 
scent just seems to suit boy athletes. 

Makethe ‘‘Wash-up Game”’ a 
training habit. Mail the coupon for 
a free Wash-up Chart and “get ac- 
quainted” cake of Lifebuoy and try it. 











glad I couldn’t give you that licking!” 





LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 293, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy ““Wash-up” Chart and a Trial 


cake of Lifebuoy — both Free. 





Name. 


Address 





City. State. 
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COLDS 
don’t fly into MY throat” 


“I pilot an Amphibian—open cockpit. 
Biting wind and snow and rain can get 
at me. Let them come—lI’m well pro- 
tected. A warm coat, goggles for the 
eyes, a good cap—and S. B.’s for throat 
protection. I can’t—and I don’t—take 
any chances with coughs and colds. 
That’s why there’s a box of Smith 
Brothers’ Cough Drops in my plane at 
all times. I like to chew them when 
I’m on the go—and they certainly have 
kept coughs and colds away from me.” 


CLIFFORD L. WEBSTER 
Chief Pilot—Am. Aeronautical Corp. 
Never neglect a cough or cold. Keep 
a box of Smith Brothers’ handy—and 
at the first sign, take one. They soothe 
the throat, clear up the air passages— 
and end coughs before they really 
get started ... And—by the way— 
S. B. drops are delicious candy! 


SMITH 
BROTHERS’ 


COUGH DROPS 


C TWO KINDS: S. B. (Black) 
OR MENTHOL 4 





Consult your local newspaper for dates of 
the Smith Brothers’ Radio Programs 





“A hot cup of tea, all right,” agreed Me- 
Kim fervently “He probably wears red flan- 
nels and still believes in the cat o’ ninetails.” 

“Jake Kruger may be everything you say, 
Mac,” growled Jim Benson, “but he’s a real 
man just the same, with a heart too big for 
his body. I know, because I did most of 
my apprenticing aboard his rickety old 
hooker. He’s a mighty good seaman, too,” 
he went on slowly, stoutly defending the man 
who had blasted him with his fury but a short 
moment before. “And what he doesn’t 
know about this river wouldn’t cover a post- 
age stamp.” 

“He’s no friend of yours now, though, 
Captain,” laughed the Scot. “Asa matter of 
fact I have a strong suspicion that he would 
have liked to kick you into the river.” 

Jimmy nodded. “Jake firmly believed that 
a man has to work up from the fo’cas’le to 
be any good. His opinion of Shipping Board 
Certificates would make your hair curl, so 
you can guess what he said when I informed 
him one day that I was going up before the 
Board for my master’s ticket.” 

Moored fast to the neighboring wharf by 
half a dozen unreliable looking hawsers, the 
rusty Sea Nymph looked more ancient and 
decrepit than ever, against the towering, 
clean-cut hull of the giant pulper. 

“And they say she used to be the pride of 
the St. Lawrence,” breathed the Twenty- 
seven’s master, pausing on his gangway to 
stare reflectively down on the familiar decks 
of the ancient freighter. 

“Our turn”l come in time,” remarked the 
Scot, obviously in one of his sober moods. 
““We may be the cat’s eyebrows now, but 
someday, I suppose, we'll be blocking the 
traffic, too.” 


S THE days and weeks rolled on and the 
big pulper steamed upriver with ten 
thousand logs bulging her sides, or down- 
stream in ballast, folks ashore got to saying 
that a man could set his watch by her ap- 
pearance, so unfailingly punctual was she 
to pass a given point. All of which, needless 
to say, was gall and wormwood to Captain 
Kruger of the Sea Nymph. 
! In sharp and painful contrast to the fault- 
less performances of the new pulp carrier, 
the Sea Nymph ran into all sorts of bad luck. 
Engines that had been patched and repaired 
so frequently that their original builders 
would never have recognized them, played her 
choleric master false at the most critical 
moments, while mounting coal bills brought 
more than one sharp note from the Superin- 
tendent’s office. 

In spite of all this, however, Jake Kruger 
had too deep a faith in his treacherous old 
tramp to cry quits. And though he gave no 
sign that he had noticed it at the time, he 
must have read the writing on the wall as one 
by one, the decrepit old tramps that had 
ferried pulp logs upriver for some fifteen 
years, were taken off the run, some to sail 
under less exacting owners, and others to 
simply pile their gaunt skeletons on the 
Levis beaches in sheer discouragement. 

Obsessed now with the conviction that it 
was up to him to prove the loyalty and worth 
of those old ships that had served the pulp 
and paper company so long, Captain Kruger 
fairly flayed the island stevedores with his 
vitriolic tongue when they failed to pile his 
buckling decks with overloads of teetering 
logs, or cram his bins with extra tons of coal. 

Goaded to fury by the smooth, effortless 
speed of the slick, turbine-driven Twenty- 
seven, he would glare at the steam gauge with 
mounting choler, bellow for speed, more 
speed, and finally, often as not, diving below 
to snatch the shovel from the stoker and fire 
like a demon. 

Unfortunately, the passage of time failed 
to dull Jake Kruger’s resentment of the great 
steel pulper and her fresh-faced young master. 
“There ye go,” he’d growl, shaking a fist 
in savage answer to Jim Benson’s respectful 
toot on his siren as he ploughed past, “tak- 
ing the bread from the mouth of the man 
who’s taught ye all ye know of the sea.” 

The last straw, though, the one that broke 
the camel’s back, so to speak, and aimed, old 
Jake felt sure, at his final extermination, was 
the Shipping Board’s edict that all freighters 
plying below Quebec be equipped with 
wireless. 

“I’ve sailed thirty-five years without them 
telephone fellers,” he roared when first ad- 
vised of the ultimatum, “and I don’t need 


’ ” 
em now. 





Jake did install the wireless, nevertheless. 


Spunk 


(Concluded from page 28) 


It was either that or the Levis beach. And 

since he was more determined than ever to 

fight the new pulper to the bitter end, he swal- 

lowed his resentment at having another man 

—and a mere youth at that—on the bridge 

“a besides himself, and did his best to forget 
im. 

Rightly or wrongly, the master of the 
Sea Nymph dated all his troubles, real and 
imaginary, from the appearance of the new 
pulp carrier, and this new wireless nuisance 
was just another score he could chalk up 
against her impudent young master. 

Even the elements seemed antagonistic 
to the fiery old seaman’s battle for existence, 
however, and the worst storm of the year— 
one of those notorious ’gainst-the-tide bliz- 
zards—swept down on the Sea Nymph as 
she staggered past Father Point at the dizzy 
speed of eight knots an hour. 

“‘She’s making bad weather of it, Mac,” 
observed Jim Benson, squinting through his 
glasses. “You know I’ve always felt that 
some day those crazy top loads of his would 
flounder the old bird cage.” 

“Why not tell him so,” chuckled the engi- 
neer mischievously. “Old Jake just loves 
to hear news like that.” 


[HE Twenty-seven’s master quite forgot to 
signal his one-time friend that day as he 
peered anxiously through his glasses at the 
old freighter wallowing in the ever mounting 
seas. Showing her rusty bottom with every 
roll, and at times kicking her propeller clean 
out of the water, the Sea Nymph staggered past 
to disappear in a mist of driving spray astern. 

“Unless he jettisons that confounded 
deckload,” growled McKim, “her funnel’ll 
be under water before he reaches Quebec.” 

Storm and heavy seas meant nothing to the 
mechanical pulp loaders on the island. And 
the Twenty-seven’s youthful master didn’t 
have much to say as the sliding arms, dozens 
of them, poured into the ship’s yawning holds 
enough pulp logs for an entire week-end edi- 
tion of a New York paper; his mind was on 
the Sea Nymph wallowing in the heart of the 
storm away up stream. 

By the time the last slingful of logs had 
been dropped aboard, and the last wire rope 
donkeyed through the hawse-pipes, the storm 
had developed into one of those fierce bliz- 
zards peculiar to the wide-spaced Gulf. 
Huge seas topping the Twenty-seven’s stubby 
smoke stack by many feet, roared down upon 
them with the thunder of heavy artillery, 
while the bottom of the river seemed, at times, 
to actually fall away from under them. 

It was off Rimouski, though, that the 
pulper caught the full brunt of the storm. 
Long green combers that had been known to 
pile more than one ill-fated craft on the rocks 
rolled over the Twenty-seven’s glistening 
length in rapid succession. Enormous seas 
dived clean over her superstructure and 
buried her broad decks under a layer of 
soapy welter. Wind-driven spray, drops as 
big as pebbles, rattled hollowly against the 
great smoke stack and played a ghostly tattoo 
on the ventilators. Buried under tons and 
tons of water, the wonderful craft shook her- 
self free of the cascading seas and plunged 
indomitably on. 

“Look, there she is,” suddenly gasped the 
Twenty-seven’s master, clutching his engineer 
by the shoulder and pointing excitedly 
through the wheelhouse window to a dark 
blot in the swelter of flying spray. 

“There’s who?” demanded McKim. 

“Why the Sea Nymph, of course,” returned 
Jim Benson breathlessly. “‘And she’s drift- 


g. 

Signalling the engine room for half-speed, 
the skipper of the T’wenty-seven trained his 
glasses on the helpless bulk of the old freighter 
and watched in inarticulate admiration while 
Jake Kruger pitted his skill and craft against 
the devastating storm. 

“Hadn’t we better signal him?” suggested 
McKim once. “He’saway down by the head.” 

Jim Benson shook his head. “The old 
walrus wouldn’t pay the slightest attention 


it. 

“Well, [ll stand by the turbines anyhow, 
in case we’re needed,” observed the engineer, 
starting for the door. “And by the way,” 
he added, pausing with his hand on the knob, 
“you can depend on my gang if it comes to 
a jam.” 

The storm seemed to get worse after that. 
At times the rusty bulk of the crippled old 
freighter disappeared completely from the 
watcher’s sight, and he’d half turn to the 
wheelsman with instructions to swing hard 
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aport, or starboard, when the Sea Nymph— 
what a travesty on the name, Jim thought— 
would lurch into sight again, about as help- 
less and manageable as a water-logged barge. 

At four o’clock, Jim Benson pocketed his 
pride and phoned the wireless room. 

“Signal Captain Kruger that we'll give 
him a tow.” 

“So you’ve decided to do it after all, eh.” 
laughed Sandy McKim, poking his head 
through the door as Jim turned away from 
the phone. Benson nodded grimly. “And 
in spite of all his objections, too.” 

Standing by the wheelsman, captain and 
engineer stared silently out at the game fight 
the gallant old Sea Nymph was making for 
her life. 

“Her head’s gone down a good foot since 
noon,” announced McKim, “and it looks as 
if her engines have given way.” 

“I can’t make out the old man at all,” 
complained Jim, frantically focussing his 
glasses on the harassed derelict. ‘“‘He’s 
probably down below,” grunted the Scot, 
“helping his old crab of an engineer slap an- 
other patch on the boiler.” 

“Buzz, buzz.” 

Leaping to the buzzing telephone, Jim 
Benson jammed the receiver to his ear. 

“Reply from the Sea Nymph, sir,” came 
the operator’s raucous voice. 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Jim impatiently, 
“Go ahead.” 

“Captain Kruger says, sir, that he'll take 
no line of yours—even if you had one to send.” 

**Score one for old Jake,” chuckled McKim, 
as the pulper’s master slammed up the re- 
ceiver and turned away with an angry face. 

“You might have known that he’d turn 
it down,” continued the disgusted engineer. 
“He'll sink as he sailed—asking favors from 
nobody.” 

“But good heavens, Mac,” exploded 
Benson, unconciously bracing himself against 
the terrific pitching of the deck under foot, 
“that old wreck can’t hold together much 
longer.” 

“What can we do?” growled McKim help- 
lessly, “if the old porpoise won’t take a line?” 

“Come on, Mac,” ejaculated Jim, turning 
up his collar and turning resolutely to the 
door, “we'll shoot a rope over his bow whether 
he likes it or not.” 

“Wasting time,” returned the engineer, 
“he'll probably poleaxe the first man to 
reach for it.” 

“In that case, then,” snapped the de- 
termined young officer, “I'll swim for it.” 

“Galloping catfish,’ exploded McKin, 
“you can’t do that—you’re master of this 
kettle.” 

“I guess you're right,” admitted Jim 
slowly, “‘so perhaps we had better try to 
heave him a line.” 

So while Sandy McKim scurried below 
to his precious engines, Jim Benson, grimly 
determined to save the cantankerous old 
sea-dog in spite of himself, stood by the tiller 
with a hand on the engineroom telegraph. 
Slowly, carefully, calling into play all the 
tricks he had learned from the old salt bat- 
tling so gamely out there in the storm, he 
coaxed the plunging Twenty-seven dead to 
windward of the wallowing Sea Nymph. 

Then when only half a dozen fathoms of 
hissing green water lay between the ships, he 
relinquished the wheel to the helmsman and 
fought his way forward. 

“Quick, bo’s’n—got the line?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir, the lightest bit aboard.” ~ 

“All right, then, toss it over her nose.” 

Looping a length of light line across that 
windswept canyon of heaving water was 
going to put the bo’s’n’s arm to a severe test. 
Bracing his feet far apart, the seaman, a tall, 
powerfully built Irishman, had drawn back 
his arm to hurl the line at the Sea Nymph’s 
skyrocketing bow, when a spume of white 
water swirled out from under her rusty stern, 
and Jake Kruger’s familiar figure, his beard 
flying in the wind, staggered to the bridge. 

“Keep yer confounded lines fer somebody 
else,” howled the old seaman, shaking his 
fist at the pulper’s astounded captain. 
“We're under way again.” 

Slowly, laboriously, quivering from stem 
to stern, the Sea Nymph began poking her 
twisted nose into the rolling seas. And 
somehow or other, as Jim Benson watched 
the gallant old freighter, condemned by the 
down-turned thumbs of pitiless progress, 
battle her way through waves that fairly 
towered over her battered hulk, he was glad 
—for Jake Kruger’s sake—that no line of 
his had reached him. 
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Tanning Skins 

1. Would you please 
tell me any easy way to 
tan small skins such as 
squirrel or rabbit? 

2. What could I use such a skin for besides 
a cap?—Scovut Ear Evans. 

1. Merit Badge Pamphlets on Leather 
Work and Taxidermy. 

2. To line your overcoat collar or pockets, 
to make mittens or ear muffs, to trim hunt- 
ing shirts. 


Pens for Sketching 

Where may I purchase pens for sketching? — 
RussELL RockERFELLER. 

At any art material store. Ask for crow 
quill pens. They usually come on cards. 
Use Higgins India Ink—white label and a 
smooth surface card or Bristol Board. 


Beadwork _ 
Why is there no Merit Badge for Bead 
work?—Scout Hersert S. Rocers. 
A Merit Badge in Indian Lore, including 
Beadwork, is under consideration. 


Collecting Bullets 


How can I collect bullets?—Scout Cuar es 
LaMont. 

I advise not collecting cartridges. Collect 
the bullets. Cartridges are dangerous and 
bullets make a much better collection. Bullets 
are easily handled and are much more in- 
teresting in appearance. 


Lone Scout 


It has been necessary for me to change Troops 
frequently. May I continue Scouting through 
the Lone Scout program?—Lire Scout 
CHARLES SIVER. 

Yes. Write the Lone Scout Department, 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City. But I would advise you to join a 
Troop even though you cannot remain long. 


Only Badge Highest Rank 


Should a Scout wear the Tenderfoot and 
Second Class badges at the same time?—Scout 
Frep Wappoure. 

No. Wear the Second Class only. 


Indian Name for Your Camp 

1. Will you please tell me the Indian name 
for “in the open” and its pronunciation? 

2. Was the bow and arrow the only weapon 
the old North American Indian had?—Bos 
Burns. 

1. The Indian had no name for “in the 
open” but the word for open is tau-wi-chen. 
If you add to that tau-wa-ta-wi-que it will 
mean the open wilderness. Pronounce it as 
the syllables are divided. 

2. No. He also had a spear or lance, 
throwing stick, stone axes and war clubs. 


Scout Drills 

1. How many members should be on a drill 
team? 

2. Could you give me the name of some book 
where I could find some information for or- 
ganizing a drill team? 

3. Could you also give me the name of some 
book in which I could find different commands 
used in drilling?—Scour Witu1aM Gran. 

1, 2, 3. All given in the Service Library 
pamphlet “Manual of Customs and Drills,” 
price 40c. 


Bull Frogs _ 
I{have a large bull frog. What will it eat?— 
AR BLOOMFIELD. 


Any live thing that is small enough for it 
to swallow, flies, etc. 


Reptile Dealer 
Will you please give me the address of a 
reptile dealer?—Scout Cart Keiser. 
_Pet Dealer Publishing Co., 15 Park Row, 
New York City. 


} Building Canoes 
Please give me information on how to build 


canoes.—LEGRAND CHRISTOFFERSON. 
Chapter IX in “Do It Yourself,” pub- 






lished by Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
tells how to build 
canoes. Get “Boat 
Building and Canoe 
Repair,” a new Service Library pamphlet for 
40c from the Supply Department. 


Navajo Indians 

Could you please tell me of any book on 
the Navajo Indian language?—Witu1aM R. 
Hutcuins. 
A vocabulary of the Navajo language 
published in 1912 by the Franciscan Fathers, 
St. Michael, Arizona. 


Name for Canoe 


1. Where could I get complete instructions 
on how to cover a wooden framed canoe with 
canvas? 

2. What are the Indian names for flying 
arrow and canoe? 

3. What would be a good color for a canoe?—. 
Rosert J. CHRISTENSEN. 

1. Chapter IX in “Do It Yourself,” 
published by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; also “‘Boat Building and Canoe Repair,” 
from the Supply Department (40 cents). 

2. Lech-pih-hil-len, swiftly moving arrow. 
A-mo-chol, canoe. 

3. Paint it the color that pleases your 
fancy. 


Making a Bow 
1. Which will make the best bow, the white 
or the red section of cedar? 
2. Should the bow be backed? 
3. How could I split the post into the best 
staves?—B1LL CouLnurn. 
1. Use the part where it is half white and 
—_ red, using the red for the inside of the 
ow. 
2. Not necessarily. 
8. Use a big cleaver and drive it down with 
a hammer. As the crack opens insert wedges. 
See Chap. I, Fig. 314-5-6-7, Wisdom of the 
Woods, and page 158 in “Do It Yourself,” pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lone Scout Test 

1. Can a Lone Scout pass his Tenderfoot 
Test to a First Class Lone Scout? 

2. Can you tell me if any one can reclaim his 
Indian blood?—Tony Miter. 

1. No. Your Lone Scout Guide should do 
that. 

2. If you know you have Indian blood you 
have a right to claim it. 


Buying Buckskin 

1. Where can I buy buckskin? 

2. What are the requirements for the Scout 
Order of Buckskin Men?—Robsert F. ScutgE:s. 

1. You can buy real buckskin at the Mil- 
ford Robe Tanning Co., Milford, Ind. 
Sheepskin answers the purpose and is cheaper. 
Get it from the Supply Department for 
$2.00 per skin. 

2. The Scout Order of Young American 
Bucks is now being developed. 


Buying Rattlesnakes 

1. Would it be possible to get in touch with 
Earl L. Harrington who inquired about a 
Fencing Merit Badge? 

2. Where could I buy some rattlesnake skins? 

3. How much would they cost?—Ronaip 
DressERorH. 

1. Earl Harrington please write to Ronald 
— 55 Townsend Ave., Newburgh, 


g. Address Curio Store, Ft. Myers, Fla.— 
Mike Monahan, R. D. No. 1, Hawley, Pike 
Co., Pa—Clarence James, Wescolange, 
Pike Co., Pa. 

8. The cost will be in the neighborhood of 
five dollars. 


To Numerous Inquirers 
1. Who first suggested planting memorial 
trees? 2. Who first suggested planting walnuts? 
1. It was first advocated by Boys’ Lire. 
2. The planting of walnuts was first advised 
by the chairman of the Roosevelt Pilgrimage, 
using the nuts from the Roosevelt tree. 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the interests 
of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department. 
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GyM-TEAM, swimming team, basketball 
—Ross tried them all. He was a normal 
boy, with the makings of an athlete. But 
he had no staying power. He needed train- 
ing, that’s all. He needed the personal 
score board. 


What is the Personat Score Boarp? 


The personal score board is a trainer 
that every boy can have right in his own 
home. It is a guide for the boy who is al- 
ready in good condition and who wants 
to train for leadership! It is a teacher for 
the boy who is undernourished and un- 
developed and who wants to bring him- 
self up to normal. 

Fifty-thousand boys in every part of 
the country are using the personal score 
board as a home trainer. And 50,000 boys 
can’t be wrong! Join this great training 
army! Begin To-Day to get yourself in 
shape. Give yourself a break! 


Send for your Personat Score 
Boarp 


The easy training rules are on the back 
of the personal score board. Every month 
you chalk up your gains in height and 
weight. Every month you see yourself 
getting healthier, stronger. You'll look 
great! You'll feel great! And that’s living! 

Surrounding your own personal record 
are the records of the whole 
world of athletics. Names of 
champions—dates—records of 






% My Personal Score Board for 
‘ the tueloe months starting 
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The 
PERSONAL SCORE BOARD 
will help you to get 
all the breaks 


The training rules are easy: Plenty ot 
nourishing food with lots of fresh milk. 
Outdoor exercise. Sufficient sleep—and 
one more rule that no athlete would 
think of breaking—No Carrein- 
ContTaininG Drinks. Drinks con- 
taining caffein weaken instead of build- 
ing up the body. 

But—there is a real training-table 
drink for you—Instant Postum-made- 
with-hot-milk. What a drink! Rich in 
flavor, plenty of nourishment, and a 
cinch to make: Just put a level teaspoon- 
ful of Instant Postum into a cup. Add 
hot (not boiling) milk. Stir—and there’s 
a delicious drink steaming under your 
nose. Taste it! Couldn’t be better! 

Don’t delay your training. Here’s the 
coupon. Take a minute and clip it. When 
we get it, we'll be glad to send you not 
only your personal score board, but also a 
full week’s supply of Instant Postum— 
Free! Here’s the coupon! 


e e e 


Scout Masters! Upon receipt frcm you of 
the individual names and addresses of 
the boys in your troop, we shall be glad 
to send to each boy this incentive to 
better health—the personal score board. 
We shall also include a week’s supply of 
Instant Postum for each boy. 


FREE...Score Board and Sample! 








those famous stars who knew 
training rules and followed them. 


© 1931 G.F.corRP. 





Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


B.L. 3-31 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





in the cup by adding hot milk or 
boiling water, is one of the easiest 





Postum is a product of General Foods Cor- Name 
poration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. Street 
Instant Postum, made instantly 

City. 


State, 





Fill in completely—print name and address 





drinks én the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is prepared by boil- 











If you live in Canada, address Generar Foops, Liurrep, 


terling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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TTENTION 
SCOUTS ! 


BIG BROTHER 


Invites You to Join 


The |ODENT CLUB 
OF THE AIR 


A great radio fraternity—the 
Iodent Club of the Air, con- 
ducted by Big Brother Bob 
Emery—invites all Scouts to 
join and share in its fun, en- 
tertainment and educational 
features, 

















Tune in on the Club program 
next Sunday eveningat7 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time (6 
p.m. Central Time) over the 
N.B.C. network. Hear the rol- 
licking songs, peppy music, 
letters from Club members, 
thrilling historical stories and 
friendly talks by Big Brother. 
Then join. 


HOW TO JOIN 


There are no costs. To join, 
simply write a letter to Big 
Brother in care of The Iodent 



































Company, Detroit, Mich., or 
to the radio station from 
which you hear the program. 
Just say, “I want to join the 
Iodent Club of the Air’’. Big 
Brother will do the rest. 
CLUB PIN— ry 

He will send you 

the snappy red, 

white and blue 

Club pin which so 

many Scouts are wearing, the 
attractive membership card 
and a copy of the Club rules 
and by-laws. Then you are 
a fully qualified member and 
entitled to all the privileges 
and benefits of the Club. 
MAGAZINE— 

In addition to the above, you 
will be given a FREE subscrip- 
tion to the Club Magazine, a 
newsy, illustrated publication 
filled with stories and pictures 
of Club members. You can 
be a reporter for this paper. 


Tell your Scoutmaster about 
this radio Club and urge all 
your friends to listen in on 
the Sunday evening programs. 
THE IODENT CLUB 
and programs are spon- 


sored by The Iodent Co., 
Detroit, manufacturers of 
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No. 1 for Teeth 
EASY to Whiten 

No. 2 for Teeth 

HARD to Whiten 












rumors for two months but had not caught 
Garcia. The local Mexicans seemed to 
arrange not to have him caught. And this 
present informer did not inspire any new 
confidence—not in Lieutenant Bunt, com- 
manding detachment. He looked like a 
brigand, himself, and was all too earnest. 

“Bueno,” the lieutenant said. “You are 
sure?” 

“*Si, si, sefior.” 

“You will go?” 

‘No, no, sefior.” And he muttered some- 
thing about death. “I tell the captain 
American, that he may take his soldiers, 
pronto.” 

Humph! Lieutenant Bunt considered. 
Now, this was a very unreliable country for 
American soldiers who were trying to catch 
bandits; and the ranch Mexicans might be 
designing to get his command out of the way 
so that el Capitan Garcia, if he were around, 
might cross back over the river. But again, 
if he were around, the duty of Lieutenant 
Adolphus Bunt was to go after him. A young 
second lieutenant cannot afford to miss 
chances; and particularly a chance to dis- 
tinguish himself by bagging the enemy whom 
nobody else had been enabled to bag. 

Lieutenant Bunt, fresh out of West Point, 
with his world yet to conquer, and a great 
desire to make good with his training and his 
five feet five, saw himself congratulated 
by that critical major and perhaps by the 
colonel—and perhaps by the Department 
Headquarters—and possibly by the War De- 
partment! But he intended to do his darned- 
est, anyway, as a credit to the service, and 
in line of duty. 

He thanked the Mexican, and proceeded 
to business. It did not matter, of course, 
how many men that scoundrelly Garcia had, 
but it was wise to move with care. He was 
the commanding officer and would have to 
answer for any bungle. Gee, though, if he 
could cut off and “engage” that Garcia 
bunch! 

“Corporal,” he briskly said, “as nearly as 
I can understand him, this Mexican reports 
a party of bandits. Somewhere the other side 
of that line of hills. You and Jones come with 
me. We'll go over there and take a look. 
Bring your carbines. Tell Johnson (Johnson 
was the other corporal) to keep a sharp look- 


| out along the river and if anything suspicious 
: / ” 
turns up to communicate with me at once. 


“Yes, suh,” Corporal Jones answered. 
‘Does the lieutenant want his hawss, suh?” 

** No; let the horses rest. We'll walk.” 

“Yes, suh,” said Corporal Jones. “The 
lieutenant means foh us to take dem carbines 
of ourn juest as we is an’ + 

“That will do!”’ snapped Second Lieuten- 
ant Adolphus Bunt. ‘‘You’ve heard the 
orders.” 

“Yes, suh,” meekly answered Corporal 
Jones, and saluted and went to pass the in- 
structions to Corporal Johnson. 

Corporal Jones, as a cavalryman, did not 
fancy the notion of walking. The news which 
he conveyed appeared to spread flustration 
among the other troopers. Evidently they 
were a trifle nervous over the report of 
Garcia himself being somewhere around, and 
did not approve of being left while their lieu- 
tenant took two men and reconnoitered. 

The main hill proved to be a long, hot 
mile and a half away. The country was 
rougher here; the ridge was broken by rocky 
outcrops. A trail ran around the bottom 
slope of the hill, as if leading to the other side, 
and the lieutenant seized upon this as a guide 
and a time-saver. 

It was a trail for cattle and saddle horses. 
Gradually climbing, it began to circuit the 
bottom part of the hill, through a dip in the 
end of the ridge; and red and sweating, 
Lieutenant Bunt, on scouting detail, began 
to make circuit with it. 

Jones and Brown now were puffing some- 
where in the rear. Those colored troopers 
were not much on the hoof. Part way 
around the slope of the hill the trail widened 
and swung out, to passa rock or cliff shoulder; 
and just as the lieutenant veered out, himself, 
to round the shoulder, he stopped short and 
ducked back. 

He had glimpsed, thirty or forty yards 
before, where the crooked trail made another 
of its sudden bends, a strapping big man evi- 
dently coming down by the same trail. As 
happened, the man had paused, to glance be- 
hind him. He was armed, and by his garb he 
was a Mexican, and it was dollars to douzh- 
nuts that he was one of the bandits. And if 
the rest of the band were following him——! 
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Discipline 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Where were those two troopers, 
with their carbines? Confound them, they 
were not even in sight! Young Second 
Lieutenant Adolphus Bunt felt very much 
alone, but he knew of only one thing to do. 
Here he was and here he should stick. He did 
not have long to wait. He heard the crunch- 
ing of boot soles, and exactly on time he 
sprang into the trail around the shoulder and 
rammed the muzzle of his automatic pistol 
into the waistband of the biggest Mexican 
bandit on earth. 

This bandit was over six feet tall and looked 
to be five feet broad, with a black beard to 
his ears under his sombrero, and a carbine 
and a couple of cartridge belts slung on his 
shoulders, and a six-shooter dangling from 
his waist belt. By every token he was no 
other than el Capitan Garcia himself! 

The big man uttered an astonished grunt, 
and up went his hands. Now what? 
Young Second Lieutenant Bunt, five feet 
five, had the bear by the tail—or, that is, 
he had this Garcia between him and the on- 
coming other bandits, to the front, which 
was better than taking Garcia behind and 
having the oncoming bandits in the rear. 
The big man tried to glance up the trail 
again. Yes, he certainly had men following 
him! The lieutenant did not dare to turn his 
own head, to see where Jones and Brown 
were. The big fellow was all set for quick 
action. His black eyes were blazing, and little 
Second Lieutenant Bunt could feel him strain- 
ing against the muzzle of the automatic. 

Holding firm, and answering black eyes 
with blue eyes, the lieutenant motioned and 
backing up, step by step, with the muzzle of 
the pistol, drew him on around the point of 
the cliff and stood him against the wall. 

The trail here formed a shelf six or seven 
feet wide—a sort of cut eight or ten yards 
long, to make a passing place for stock. Now 
the lieutenant heard the two troopers hot- 
footing in, but he could not risk a move. He 
had to watch his prize, and to rely upon disci- 
pline. Yes, he certainly hoped for discipline. 

“Jones!” he hissed. “Here! Quick! Get 
behind this shoulder. More coming! Hold 
em up with your carbine as fast as they come, 
pass ’em along to Brown. Brown, you dis- 


“Yes, suh,” Corporal Jones panted. 
“Does the lieutenant mean - 

“Shut up!” hissed the lieutenant. “Keep 
quiet! Do as I say. And don’t you start 
shooting. You won’t have to shoot, either 
of you. You pass ’em right along; Brown, 
you hold ’em.” 

Jones muttered something or other, but 
he was game. Obeying orders from his of- 
ficer he stationed himself there in the lee of 
the cliff shoulder, with Private Brown wait- 
ing just beyond him. Good! No time had 
been wasted. Lieutenant Bunt heard boots 
again crunching the trail on the other side 
of the point; another Mexican rounded it, 
with carbine and belt slung to him and a 
cigaret in his face. 

He stepped slap into Corporal Jones’ 
carbine muzzle, up went his hands, Jones 
motioned him on, looking bewildered he 
sidled past the big chief and the little lieu- 
tenant, and Brown took him in charge. The 
lieutenant heard the bandit’s carbine drop. 
Fine work! 

Another, and another, and another of the 
swart fellows filed in, at regular intervals, as 
though they all were moseying down the trail 
at will, fearing nothing. The fact was, they 
had left their worn-out mounts in the brush 
and had come on, a short distance, for a 
squint at the country toward the ranch and 
the river. 

Corporal Jones and Private Brown were 
working like machines. Jones’s carbine 
seemed to paralyze every man of them; he 
motioned them on, Brown covered them, 
ranged them in line in front of him with 
their faces to the inside wall of the cut, and 
slid their guns off. 

Six—seven—eight ugly customers; every 
one a bandit! The little lieutenant won- 
dered if they ever would quit coming! And 
all the time he stood facing the big chief, 
with his automatic boring into the giant’s 
stomach and the giant’s hot black eyes glar- 
ing into his eyes. 

He dared not glance aside, but he could 
guess what was going on there and he felt 
that the two, Jones and Brown, were growing 
nervous. In every lull he murmured: “‘ Don’t 
shoot. Be careful, boys. Take it cool. If 
you shoot you'll start something.” 

Thank goodness their pistols were empty 
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and he had not ordered them to load! If 
those two troopers changed to pistols, with 
a clip in and the safety off, and commenced 
to let fly, while he himself had all that he 
could handle, right here, then there would 
be the dickens of a mess. How many more 
Mexicans there were up the trail he had not 
the least idea. 

Well, the carbines and the discipline did 
the business. After No. Ten had been bagged 
there was a long lull, as though they now had 
the whole outfit: ten men and Garcia their 
chief. 

**Reckon dey’s all hyar, lieutenant, suh,” 
Corporal Jones ventured. “I don’t heah 
nobody else a-comin’, suh.” 

“Take a look but don’t show yourself,” 
Lieutenant Bunt ordered. 

Jones warily peeked around the cliff shoul- 
der. He was somewhat sweaty and wobbly. 

“No, suh. Dar ain’t nobody in sight,” he 
reported. 

“All right,” rapped Lieutenant Bunt. 
“Strip the guns off this big fellow. That’s it. 
March him on with your carbine, till I get 
at his back. That’s it. Now you and Brown 
face those other fellows down the trail, single 
file, lock step, hands up, and march ’em to 
the ranch. Keep your carbines at ready; 
prod ’em if they try to straggle. I'll take 
care of this chief—I'll be close behind you.” 

“Yes, suh,” said Corporal Jones. ‘Does 
the lieutenant . 

“Don’t talk! Obey orders and move 
those men on,” the lieutenant rasped. “We'll 
do our talking when we reach the ranch.” 

“Yes, suh,” answered Corporal Jones. 
“But dese hyar guns, suh: 4 

“Never mind those guns,” snapped Lieu- 
tenant Bunt. “Leave the guns. What we 
want first are the men.” 

Corporal Jones yielded to discipline. They 
all set on for the ranch yard. Jones and 
Brown herded their ten men along with their 
carbines, and the little lieutenant followed 
at the tail, with his automatic tickling the 
spine of the huge black-beard. 








HE return created a sensation at the 

ranch. Several of the cowboys were back; 
their mouths were wide open when the pro- 
cession entered the yard. The Mexican 
vaqueros were not at all pleased. They had 
not foreseen that this young American lieu- 
tenant would go with two black soldiers and 
capture the great Capitan Garcia! They had 
schemed to send the soldiers off on a wild- 
goose chase so that they themselves might 
do a little smuggling across the river on their 
own account. 

The lieutenant stowed his haul in one of 
the out-buildings, under guard, and then he 
called Jones and Brown. 

“Boys,” said Lieutenant Adolphus Bunt, 
“you did well. You deserve a great deal of 
credit for your steadiness and discipline. | 
compliment you, and I shall mention you 
in my report.” 

“Yes, suh. Thank you, lieutenant, suh,” 
said Jones. “‘Cain I speak to the lieutenant 
now, suh?” 

“You can now. There wasn’t time, up 
there,” said the lieutenant. “Fire away. 
What is it?” 

“Yes, suh. What I been wantin’ to ask 
the lieutenant is,” explained Corporal Jones, 
“did we ought to put c’tridges in dem 
carbines?” 

“What! Weren’t your carbines loaded?” 

Corporal George Washington Jones batted 
never an eye. 

“No, suh. The lieutenant done tol’ us we 
was to carry our guns empty till he tol’ us to 
load. Yes, suh. Dem was his ohduhs dis 
mohnin’. He ohduhed: ‘Dem guns o’ yourn 
are to be carried not loaded,’ an’ o’ cohse 
we done did it. Obhduhs is ohduhs, suh.” 

For the first time young Second Lieutenant 
Adolphus Bunt felt weak in the knees. He 
saw it all: Eleven armed Mexican bandits, 
one fool shave-tail named Bunt with loaded 
pistol and two dumb black troopers with 
guns empty—by “‘ohduhs!” But he con- 
cluded not to see this in any report. He had 
captured Garcia and band, hadn’t he—with 
help? And he could truthfully transmit, for 
the information of the major: 

“I respectfully call the attention of the 
Commanding Officer to the admirable disci- 
pline displayed by the two men immediately 
under my orders: Corporal Jones and Private 
Brown.” 

As to his own part in the business he for- 
tunately needed to say very little. Second 
lieutenants are nobodies. 
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Woods in Winter 
By Eagle Scout Lee P. Hynes 


The winter woods are full of charm 
For all whom cold does not alarm. 

There snug beneath a blanket white 
Are little plants with eyes shut tight. 


In larger bushes are revealed 
Treasures that the leaves concealed 
Empty nests the eyes delight 

Like ginger cakes all frosted white. 


Overhead bare boughs supply 

Lovely etchings on the sky. 

A rugged trunk has strength and grace 
Expressive as a fine old face. 


Feathery pines have caught the snow 
Which they suddenly let go 

In many little avalanches 

Falling from among the branches. 


Down you go into the hollow 
Which the little brook must follow 
Singing low its drowsy song 
Beneath the ice it slips along. 


Everywhere are tracks that go 

Here and there across the snow 
Where little feet have hopped or run 
In search of shelter, food, or fun. 


Perhaps a saucy jay in blue 
Tells you what he thinks of you 
Or those cheerful little chaps 
The chicadees nod jaunty caps. 


Yes winter is a happy time 

For Nature always is in rhyme 
And freely offers joy to all 

Who come in answer to her call. 
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Annapolis in Scotland 
By T. D. Taylor 


4 E’RE getting six days’ leave,” a 

youthful midshipman told me, as we 
walked together up the long, stone pier at 
South Queensferry, Scotland. “Four of us 
are hiring a car to tour the country.” 

Above us, towering to the sky—a mass of 
dull, red girders—was the great Forth 
Bridge, spreading its three gigantic canti- 
levers across from shore to shore. A tiny 
green engine pulling a string of carriages 
rumbled faintly from a great height. 

Perhaps a mile away in the Firth, framed 
by one of the enormous spans, lay three 
battleships idly swinging at anchor, the Stars 
and Stripes proudly streaming in the breeze. 
They were the Florida, Utah, and Arkansas, 
which had reached Scotland during an ex- 
tensive voyage in Europe. Aboard were 
several hundred Annapolis midshipmen en- 
joying their summer cruise. 

“Been out to the ships yet?” my friend 
asked. 

I shook my head. 

“You should go,” he counselled. 

I took his advice. Numberless motor 
launches were conveying a noisy crowd of 
Scots trippers from the cities, out to the 
ships. The fact that free voyages were 
being offered by Americans could not long 
remain a secret in Scotland. Carried away 
in a sudden rush, I found myself falling 
head over heels into the nearest boat. 
Wedged among two hundred of my fellow- 
countrymen, I struggled into a comfortable 
position and gazed aloft as we swung be- 
neath the Bridge. Soon we were pitching in 
the waters of the Firth, and nearing one of 
the grey monsters. A sunburnt naval officer 
in the stern steered the boat close to the 
Utah, swung round her bow, and approached 
the Florida. Excitement grew intense. The 
vast majority of those on board the launch 
had never seen a warship. Few ever expected 
to behold three of Uncle Sam’s! Their en- 
thusiasm to get aboard was unlimited. 

We drew alongside the silver-grey battle- 
ship,‘and climbed the ladder. Next fol- 
lowed a half-hour of amazing interest. 
Exploration from stem to stern was the 
universal policy. Bronzed faced sailors 
Were surrounded and made the subject of 
severe interrogation. A hundred questions 
were fired at their patient ears, and smilingly 
they related the story of their cruise; ex- 
plained the mechanism of the guns, or told 
the history of the ship to hosts of eager 
listeners. The Scotsmen were getting their 
money’s worth! 

I walked from deck to deck, inwardly re- 
marking on the clean and neat appearance 
of brilliantly polished brass, and white 
scrubbed boards. The seaplanes suspended 
abaft the funnel held my attention; then I 
passed on and inspected the peculiar tripod 
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The U.S. S. Utah anchored near the Firth of Forth Bridge 


mast. Nearby, a curious group of Scots 
were listening in wonder to the strains of 
American jazz. Everywhere throughout 
the ship, groups of people, young and old, 
were experiencing the true United States 
atmosphere, and making the most of it. 

The visit to these battleships was of more 
than passing interest to those who had the 
opportunity to do so. Not only did they 
enjoy themselves from a nautical view- 
point, but they became acquainted with the 
sailors of a nation previously obscure and 
distant to them. Most Scots people have 
only the vaguest conception of America 
and its inhabitants. Americans have the 
money to travel in Europe, but it is seldom 
that a Scot reaches the other side of the 
Atlantic unless he is emigrating. Now it 
seemed as if a little piece of the United States 
had been moved over to Scotland for inspec- 
tion. Willingly the people took advantage, 
and standing on what one might term 
“American soil,” spoke to her sons a few 
miles from their own homes. Many re- 
marked on the patience and labor with which 
the naval authorities conveyed hundreds of 
people to their ships with perfect and tire- 
less efficiency. It was a gesture of good-will 
and friendship which did not go unappre- 
ciated. 

Together, side by side, the Forth Bridge and 
the three battleships seemed to symbolize 
the strength and power of both nations. 

The old and romatic town of South 
Queensferry, nestling in the shadow of the 
Bridge, received the young Americans with 
open arms. Through her streets, a constant 
stream of, smiling, blue-uniformed humanity 
jostled with Scotsmen from every corner of 
the country, come to view the invaders. 

Not only here but throughout the British 
Isles, their presence was unmistakable. 
Special trains conveyed hundreds of them 
to England and London, where they spent 
almost a week seeing the sights of the his- 
toric countryside and capital. Even Ireland 
lifted her hat to Annapolis, for I met several 
who were bound for the Emerald Isle in 
search of grandparents) left behind when 
someone set out for “God’s Own Country.” 
To many, it was as if they had reached 
home once more. 

Edinburgh was perhaps the greatest sub- 
ject for their exploration. Within a few 
miles of the ships, they could reach the city 
easily to feast their eyes on Scotland’s glory. 
They thronged the city, climbing up the old, 
winding streets to the Castle. passing 
reverently through the great War Memorial 
Shrine which immortalizes the names of a 
hundred thousand Scotsmen who gave their 
lives in the World War, and perhaps think- 
ing of another courageous Scot, their own 
naval hero John Paul Jones, lying in his 
tomb beneath the chapel at Annapolis, 
Md. They wandered in Princes Street 

‘“oncluded on page 54) 
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et all your equipment 
REE at our expense! 


EY, fellows, have you heard about 
this keen new way you can get 
your Scout uniform and all equip- 
ment without paying a dime for it? 
Honest, it’s as easy as rolling off a log! 


All you have to do is save the labels 
from cans of Libby’s Evaporated Milk, 
and send them to us. We’ll redeem 
them for anything you want as long 
as it’s in the official catalog, except, 
of course, badges and other insignia 
of rank. 


Sounds simple doesn’t it? And it’s 
better than that, because there are 
lots of folks ready to help you as soon 
as you tell them about this plan. Your 
mother, her friends, and the neigh- 
bors will be glad to pitch in and save 
the valuable Libby’s Evaporated Milk 
labels for you. 


Many of them, no doubt, are already 
using Libby’s Evaporated Milk right 
along anyway. If any of them don’t, 
at least they’ve heard a lot of good 
things about it. And here’s some real 
inside dope you can give them to get 
them buying Libby’s Milk regularly, 
and passing the premium labels along 
to you. Tell them: 


1. There isn’t a cleaner, purer, more 


wholesome milk than Libby’s on 
the market. 

2. It’s just double rich cow’s milk 
with 60% of the water removed by 
evaporation, and is of uniform 
smooth creaminess from the top of 
the can to the bottom. 

3. Famous baby doctors recommend 
it for babies because it is so nour- 
ishing. — 

4. Thousands of mothers use Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk every day to make 
sure of better cooking results. 
Many more serve it at table for use 
in coffee and tea. All of them will 
tell you how good, how handy, and 
how inexpensive it is. 

Watch those Libby labels pile up, 

once you have all your friends pulling 

for you! Get the whole gang pepped 
up on the idea, too, and you can save 
for troop equipment. 

To start things off with a big bang, 
we'll give you 10 Libby labels free for 
the first time only. Mail the coupon 
below, and we’ll send you a certificate 
worth that amount. And with it our 
premium catalog. Pick out what you 
want and start saving now. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 


Chicago 
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Dept. BL-3, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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Pee-Wee Harris, Warrior Bold 


(Continued from page 33) 


Chief McNabber scrutinized the end of the 
barge, poked his head around here and there, 
and even kicked the stalwart hull in a kind of 
exploring way with his foot. He seemed on 
the point of giving it a ticket. 

Pee-Wee, from his lofty throne, anticipated 
him. “If you think you can move it go 
ahead and do it,” said he. ‘“‘Maybe you 
think it’s a peddler,” he added, with delicate 
irony. 

Doctor Harris seemed lost in unholy mirth 
as he gazed upon a poster which was fastened 
to the stern. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 
NO TRESPASSING 
Keep off without my permission 
And you won't get it. 


On another one a highly realistic human 
hand done in black crayon pointed to the 
opposite shore with the accompanying words, 
THIS WAY TO THE BAZAAR TEN 
CENTS. Another sign warned the lawless 
that “Trespassers will be strictly persecuted 
under penalty of the law.” On another 
card was the garish reminder, “The only 
way unless you swim.” 

“Did you ever see such a thing?” said 
Elsie to her hilarious father. ‘How on earth 
are people going to walk along on that? 
Oh, I think it’s just awful and the bazaar 
opens to-morrow.” 

“Nobody’s asking you to walk across,” 
said Pee-Wee; “‘you can fly across in an air- 
plane if you want to. Or you can go down to 
Southvale and cross over there. A lot I 
should worry about you because you wouldn’t 
let a poor old man sell things in your bazaar, 
so now you see how I’m always lucky, and 
Mr. Skinner can come up here because I got 
his box that the men stole. Even I’m going 
to have more money than that pretty soon. 
Hey, Mister Skinner, you can come up on 
private property if you want to—you needn’t 
be scared.” 


HE approach to this makeshift bridge 

had not yet been made easy by a slanting 
board, and everyone except Elsie scrambled 
up. Pee-Wee subsided into a kind of passive 
submission to this invasion, partly because 
the bazaar was not yet open, but mostly 
because he wished the multitude to witness 
his restoration of the Skinnner cash box to its 
rightful owner. The police snooped about as 
if hunting for something they could object to. 
Old Pop Rossey was greatly frightened by 
their presence. 

Meanwhile two men, carrying between 
them a wicker basket as big as a trunk, came 
trudging through the woods. They had left a 
business car down on the road near the site of 
the old bridge. On this car was printed, 


SWEETSER THE CATERER 


The hamper borne by these stalwart pall- 
bearers was only one of several to be fetched 
later containing a variety of toothsome 
delights for which Sweetser was famous. 

“Hey, can we get across with this thing?” 
one of them asked. 

Here was a test case. Doctor Harris and 
his group waited, smiling. Even the Scouts 
were silent. Mr. Skinner’s face beamed with 
a mischievous grin; but then he had his 
precious payroll. Poor old Pop Rossey stood 
among them seeming very old and bent and 
shabby. beside these merry gentlemen. 

“Of course you can,” said Elsie, standing 
on the shore. “‘ But you'll have to be dread- 
fully careful. You'll have to walk along on 
one of those narrow passages.” 

“That's all right, Miss,” said one of the 
men. 

Just then a female voice arose in the 
familiar yoo-hoo from the opposite shore. And 
Elsie gave an answering yoo-hoo. 

**Oh, it’s Emily Dorlin,” she carolled gaily. 

“Let them bring it over,” called Emily. 

“They're coming,” her community col- 
league called back. 

But like the soldiers on the Marne they did 
not pass. For Pee-Wee Harris, flanked by the 
trembling Sammy, stood in their path di- 
rectly under one of his warning signs. And 
the sturdy arm which Emily Dorlin had 
grasped so tenderly was raised in heroic 
menace. “‘And I’m sure that some day he'll 
do something really big,”’ she had said. “I 
just know that he'll surprise us all.” 

“You can’t go across without paying ten 
cents,” Pee-Wee thundered. “And it’s a 
collection for somebody else,” he added. 


“I never heard anything so perfectly ri- 
diculous,” said Elsie. 


UST then the altercation was interrupted 

by a boarding party from the forward end 
of the barge. How they had scaled the tall 
hull Pee-Wee did not know, but they came 
tripping aft, a whole group of excited 
maidens headed by the executive and public 
spirit, Emily Dorlin. One of them wore a 
kitchen apron; she had evidently been ex- 
pressing her community spirit in the new 
kitchen. Another carried a large wooden 
spoon which, perchance, she had forgotten to 


lay aside in her excitement. Still another 
(mistress of Milady’s Booth) bore an em- 
broidery hoop, with a gaudy pennant of 
silken stuff dangling from it. 

Of course Pee-Wee was not to be discon- 
certed by any such war-like implements as 
these, and he contemplated the onrush of this 
storming party with lofty scorn. 

“Isn’t this just providential!”’ chirped Miss 
Dorlin, “to have this old scow. Let them 
bring the hamper right up.” 

“They have to pay ten cents,” shouted 
Pee-Wee; “this is private property and no- 
body can go over to the bazaar without 
paying their toll—even, even the President 
of the United States can’t. I said I was 
going to stick up for Pop Rossey and so I am, 
and anybody that pushes him or shoves him 
on private property (he gave a side glance at 
the policeman) had better look out what he’s 
doing, and girls too when all they can do is 
laugh and giggle when I want to do a good 
turn—now they'll see! Now they’ll see with 
their old community bazaar!” 

“Papa, will you make him let these men go 
across?” Elsie pleaded in high exasperation. 
“They’ve got things for the bazaar. They 
can’t leave them here.” 

“They can if they want to and we'll eat 
’em,” Pee-Wee roared. 

“Papa, will you please help them lift the 
hamper up?” the girl begged, her patience all 
but exhausted. 

“It’s private property, Elsie,” said Doctor 
Harris. “I don’t see what J can do; I don’t 
own this barge, you know.” 

He was laughing so hard that he found it 
impossible to say more. As for Mr. Skinner, 
he sat on the old bench outside the deck- 
house, holding his precious tin box on his 
lap like a baby, and swayed back and forth 
in a perfect paroxysm of mirth. 

** Now they'll see. Now they'll see,” roared 
Pee-Wee. 

Roy Blakeley did not make any pretense of 
sitting down to laugh in comfort. He lay 
flat on the deck screaming, “‘Let me die in 
peace! Pee-Wee’s going to wrap up East 
Village and send it home! Please excuse me 
while I faint about six times!” 


The rest of them were not much better. 
Even the men from Sweetser’s laughed. 
“What are we going to do?” one of them 
asked. 

“Pay the ten cents and charge it up to the 
bazaar,” gasped Mr. Skinner, of Skinner’s 
Garage. “ What—what—what—else—can 
you do?” 


‘a I's really preposterous, Doctor Harris,” 

chirped Emily Dorlin, genius of the 
Community Bazaar. “The loss of the 
bridge is tragic, but fortunately there is a 
way 








The sinister pair made a 
precipitate exit from their 
craft 


“There’s only one way that J can see,” 
laughed Doctor Harris. “Or rather, I should 
say, three ways. Fortunately, as you were 
about to say, this old hulk makes a very 
passable bridge——” 

“For the reckless spenders of Bridgeboro,” 
chuckled Mr. Skinner. 

“For everybody that wants people to go 
to their old bazaar,” Pee-Wee roared. “And 
all they could do is laugh at me——” 

“Now see here,” said Doctor Harris, 
putting one arm about the irrepressible 
Pee-Wee and laying the other on the shoulder 
of Pop Rossey, who seemed but dimly con- 
scious of the purport of the rumpus. “Every- 
body listen, including you young ladies.” 

“T can’t listen, I’m unconscious,” blurted 
Mr. Skinner, backsliding into uncontrollable 
merriment. “Go on.” 

“We can call up the state authorities, the 
Waterways Commission or whatever they 
call it, and they’d come up in jig time and 
dynamite this old scow 4 

“Tt’s a barge,” Pee-Wee screamed, “and I 
had a lot of fun on it.” 

“All right then,” said his father in high 
good humor, “they'll dynamite it because 
it’s obstructing a river and that will be the 
end of it. That will be the end of Bridge- 
boro’s patronage at the bazaar——” 

“It would serve ’em right!” shouted Pee- 

ee. 

“Atta boy,” shouted Warde Hollister. 
“Hurrah for the Animal Cracker,” shouted 





y. 

“Why not dynamite Pee-Wee too?” 
shouted Westy. 

“He’s a stick of dynamite himself,” 
shouted Dorry Benton. 

“United we stand 

“Will you shut up!” bellowed Pee-Wee, 
“while I’m doing a good turn.” 

“*Now another way,” said Doctor Harris, 
“would be for everybody who crosses here to 
pay ten cents, on account of it being on 
private property. There’s no doubt about 
that.” 





“T can prove it,” Pee-Wee screamed. 

“Speak a little louder so we can hear 
you,” said Roy. ‘“‘We’re deaf in both eyes.”’ 

“A Scout is stealthy, he can never be 
heard,” said Vic Norris. “‘He’s as silent as a 
couple of earthquakes.” 

Doctor Harris waited good-humoredly, 
patiently. ‘And then there’s another way,” 
said he. “‘ And that is to have an armistice—” 


“I’m going to be the one to make it,” 
Pee-Wee shouted. 

“Make a couple,” shouted Roy. 

“Have a League of Notions,” shouted 
Hunt Ward. 

“That would be,” said Doctor Harris, “to 
invite this old gentleman—now please wait 
till I finish—to invite this old gentleman and 
his grandson, who are Walter’s friends, to 
sell their ornaments at the bazaar——” 

“Wait till you hear about the ornaments,” 
shouted Pee-Wee. “‘ Wait till you see them— 
that’s all J say.” 

“We really never meant to be unkind,” 
chirped Miss Emily Dorlin. 

“It seemed such a perfectly huge joke,” 
carolled another girl. 

“It’s a joke all right,” said Mr. Skinner of 
Skinner’s Garage. 

“We didn’t want outside people—” an- 
other girl began, a little flustered. 

“We didn’t want people peddling on the 
grounds,” said Elsie. 

“In other words,” said Doctor Harris, 
answering them all, “you didn’t want to do 
a good turn. Well, it isn’t too late for you to 
be good sports now—good Scouts. He 
laughs best who laughs last. This youngster 
went over there and asked you to join him 
in a good turn, the kind that Scouts do—-and 
you laughed.” 

“T’m sure we didn’t make perfect sights of 
ourselves as Mr. Skinner is doing,” said 
Elsie. 

““Now look here,” said Mr. Skinner, jump- 
ing to his fect and making a supreme effort 
to control his mirth. “Walter Harris shouted 
hands up. He didn’t know who it would hit, 
but it hit a couple of robbers. Now it’s time 
for you young ladies of East Village to throw 
up your hands. There’s no disgrace in hon- 
orable surrender. And to show you that 
I’m a good Scout too, I'll send a man over to- 
day to put up a booth for Mr. Rossey and his 
two boys, right on the grounds, where they 
can sell gew-gaws and where Walter can shout 
till he’s black in the face.” 

“For three days I'll shout,” roared Pee- 
Wee. “And every night till ten o’clock. And 
wait till you see the things we sell—just you 
wait,” he added darkly. “Everybody 
better come, that’s all I say. And anyway 
you can bet Pop Rossey and Sammy and I 
are going to stick together because now we're 
kind of pals like.” 

“United you stand—” began Roy. But 
that was as far as he got, for an apple which 
Pee-Wee had just taken from his pocket, 
and from which he had taken one huge initial 
bite, sailed down and landed plunk in the 
merry face of the leader of the Silver Foxes. 

“A Scout is always generous,” said Roy, 
taking a second bite as he picked it up. “He 
shares everything with his comrades like it 
says in the footbook, page forty-seven.” 


EEDLESS to say before the day was 
over the old barge Colbert C. Rossey 
was bedecked in flaunting apparel harmoni- 
ous with the grand bazaar. For the young 
ladies of East Village were not slackers in the 
matter of gala decoration, even if they had 
fallen in the matter of good turns. The 
old barge was soon as gay as their laughter 
had been on that occasion when the sturdy 
little Scout had thundered his request to 
heedless ears. Festoons of multi-colored lan- 
terns were strung to guide the pleasure- 
seekers of Bridgeboro along the narrow foot- 
ways to the welcoming box office on shore 
where Pee-Wee’s Scout comrades presided. 
Truly indeed, the obsequies of the old Col- 
bert C. Rossey were being gayly celebrated. 
Streamers of bunting enlivened the little 
deck-house in which, through all that day 
and well into the night, old Pop Rossey was 
mysteriously engaged with his magic jack- 
knife. Oblivious to the festive preparations 
being made outside, he sat in a billowy ocean 
of shavings, while Sammy painted wind- 
mills, boats and even miniature bridges, lay- 
ing each one tenderly upon the table where 
they made a motley array. No screws of 
nails were used by Pop Rossey, his little 
marvels being held together by wooden pegs, 
products of his own deft and cunning hands. 
The young ladies who tripped about on the 
old barge were too engrossed to watch or to 
ask questions. Now and then Pee-We 
made a mysterious trip from the barges 
side bringing soaked fragments of w 
which were dried on the deck-house stove. 
“Why don’t you go to the sawmills for 
wood? his cousin Alice casually asked. 
“Because you'll see,” said Pee-Wee darkly. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


And so, in the fulness of time, the grand 
Community Bazaar opened, and they did see. 
They also heard. For outside the most pre- 
tentious booth on the grounds (thanks to 
Mr. Skinner of Skinner’s Garage) stood Pee- 
Wee Harris, Scout of Scouts and genius of 
good turns. He was a vision of primitive 
hardihood in his khaki regalia as he stood 
there (appropriately on a wooden cracker 
box) waving his hat seductively to the loiter- 
ing throngs and directing their attention to a 
mammoth sign on canvas above his head. 


VISIT OLD POP ROSSEY 
(The Old Whaler) 


And get a real hand-made 
souvenir of the historic 
bridge. They are made of 
the REAL wood from the 
OLD HISTORIC BRIDGE 


Step in and see him make them 
with his own hands that killed 


REAL WHALES 
Positively Guaranteed 


REAL! 
The Same Lumber 


REAL! REAL! 


But no sign could compete with Pee-Wee’s 
tongue as he stood there, triumphing over 
everything and everybody, and casting scorn- 
ful glances down at Emily Dorlin and Cousin 
Alice as they tried vainly to beguile the 
interested throng to other centers of tempta- 
tion. For, alas, Milady’s Booth stood de- 
serted and forlorn, its silken and scented 
handwork unclaimed. 

“Don’t fail to get your souvenirs of the 
old bridge,” Pee-Wee roared at the top of 
his voice. “* You can’t get ’em anywhere else 
because we got all the wood. Oo—oo—oh! 
Come in and have a look at Pop Rossey 
who got wrecked and went around Cape 
Horn and was in a real mutiny! Come in and 
see him carve ’em out. He sold things even 
in Austria—I mean Australia fifty years ago— 
even longer ago than that. He makes ’em 
by hand. Every piece came from the old 
historical bridge that you won’t see anymore. 
Now’s your only chance to shake hands with 


a man that was in a mutiny and got put in 
‘irons. Come in and meet him, he killed 
whales even sharks. Even he didn’t get eaten 
up by cannibals once!” 


HE “OLD SAILOR’S WORKSHOP” 

was the sensation of the Bazaar. The 
unique souvenirs sold like hot cakes, as the 
saying is. Pee-Wee had never seen any hot 
cakes go so fast. and he knew all about hot 
cakes. If you should visit Bridgeboro now 
you would see a specimen of this wondrous 
handiwork in almost every home; people 
paid five and even ten dollars each for these 
original mementos. 

And, of course, old Pop Rossey who 
“didn’t get eaten up by cannibals,” didn’t 
go to an Old Man’s Home either? Far from 
it. Not with such friends as the Scout of 
Scouts, and Mr. Skinner of Skinner’s Garage. 
For Mr. Skinner was on the Commission that 
built the horrible steel drawbridge which 
replaced the old historic structure, and Pop 
Rossey is now bridge tender of the new 


bridge. He never went back to New York 
at all. He lives in a little shack at the 


Bridgeboro end which seems not unlike the 
deck-house of his old barge. And there 
Sammy lives too, after the narrowest squeak 
that a boy ever had from going to an Orphan 
Asylum. He and Pee-Wee are starting a new 
Patrol, but that is another matter. 

One day, shortly after the Bazaar, Roy 
Blakely and his hilarious cohorts were down 
at the river watching the men taking down 
the granite pedestals of the old bridge. At 
intervals, they were jollying Pee-Wee, while 
Sammy stood by, smiling that diffident, bash- 
ful smile of his, which had made him a favor- 
ite with them all. 

“Why don’t you name your new Patrol the 
‘Mud Turtles’?” asked Roy. “ You know all 
about turtles, and you got stuck in the 
mud.” 

“Name it the Crabs,” said Vic Norris, 
“because when you were on the water you 
went sideways.” 

“*Never you mind what we name it,” said 
Pee-Wee, with his darkest frown. “Anyway 
it’s going to be a secret what we name it, 
and neither one of us will tell so——” 

“United you stand, divided——” 

“Will you shut up!” Pee-Wee roared. 
“Ten hundred thousand billion quadrillion 
times I heard vou say it and it hasn’t got any 


sense to it about ponte, and it shows what 
fools you are in front of a new feller that’s 
joining the Scouts how you make him think 
Scouts are crazy telling him if you fall down 
and knock your head and see stars you're a star 
Scout, gee—eee whiz! And when he falls for 
that you tell him no sooner said than stung like 
you said twenty thousand million——” 

Suddenly a tremendous boom rent the air, 
and they all looked up the river. And for a 
few moments Pee-Wee was silent. Would it 
be doing him an injustice to say that in those 
few moments, this terrible hero who had 
vanquished a dozen giggling girls felt just 
one little pang of sentiment in his stalwart 
(and primitive) breast? Will you think the 
less of him if I say that a certain pensive 
mood crept over him? 

For they were dynamiting the old barge. 
Only dynamite could budge it. It had 
flopped this way and that, and balked and 
floundered and drifted and bumped the 
shores in its brief but glorious voyage. on the 
winding river. And to Pee-Wee it had 
afforded busy and happy hours. Since the 
bazaar it had stood firm and fast, even as 
Pee-wee had stood firm and fast before and 
during the bazaar. Pee-Wee had done a good 
job in his blundering way. And so had the 
old barge done a good job in its clumsy, 
halting way. 

And now, with a deafening roar, it burst 
open and arose amid a dense cloud of smoke, 
and fell back into the quiet river, in a shower 
of broken planks and smaller fragments. And 
no one picked those fragments up to whittle 
out a souvenir of the old Colbert C. Rossey. 
Perhaps that deafening report, which 
echoed back from the new Community 
House, might be taken as a kind of salute to 
the wonder worker of the First Bridgeboro 
Troop B.S.A. even as martial heroes are 
saluted with great guns. 

At all events, the incident was memorable 
for another reason. And that reverberating 
clamor will long be remembered among the 
mirthful Scouts of Pee-Wee’s home town. 
For it was the only sound ever heard there 
which effectually drowned and silenced the 
appalling voice of the Scout of Scouts. 

“like you said, twenty thousand 
million zi 

History can only speculate on what he 
intended to say next. 

THE END 





Making Buckskin Leggings 


are two fringe strings. This makes a cuff 
which is sewn on the inside of the leggings 
(a-b, Fig. 4), fitting across the A-B of Fig. 5, 
and is there stitched to the leggings before 
the latter is folded and fastened together 
(see Fig. 3). When the legging is folded at the 
dotted line (Fig. 2) it is sewed from C to D 
(Fig. 3), the stitching made to roughly con- 
form with the shape of one’s leg. 

Do not stitch up the leg of the buckskin 
until you have made careful measurements of 
your own leg, and may be sure that you have 
left enough room to slip your foot through the 
leggings. One way to make sure about this is 
to make a trial pattern first of any old piece 
of cloth, or to make temporary—what the 
women call basting stitches—along the lower 
part of the leggings indicated by C and D 
(Fig. 3). If you can then pull your stock- 
inged feet through with ease you will know 
that the legging is wide enough and may be 
permanently stitched up, as in the diagram, 
and the basting threads removed. 

The top part, or thigh, of the legging is not 
stitched together but is fastened at intervals 
by thongs, whang strings, belt lacings, buck- 
skin or raw hide, as shown in Fig. 6. From 
this diagram you can see that two holes 
are punched through the fabric at E (Fig. 6), 
and the two pointed ends of the whang string 
go through these holes, making a loop on the 
inside at E which, when the strings are pulled 
taut, will hold the sides together. But to 
prevent the strings from slipping, the two 
ends are twisted together rope fashion (Fig. 7). 
Figure 7 shows the edge view of the leggings 
from which hangs the twisted thong. To 
prevent the thongs themselves from unwind- 
ing the ends are tied in a knot as shown in 
Fig.8. On Fig. 3, the four thongs are shown 
as they appear on the outside of the legging 
at F, G, H, and K. 

In order to get the dimensions of these 
leggings, take a stiff piece of paper and fold it 
80 as to get a straight edge. Run your nail 
over the fold and then lay this edge along 
the side of the diagram which is divided into 
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(Concluded from page 27) 


squares. Each of these squares represents 
two inches. With your pencil, mark those 
divisions on the edge of your folded paper. 
You then have a scale with which you can 
measure any part of the diagram and you 
will find, for instance, that the flap of the 
thigh at F, G, H, extends beyond the thongs 
one and one-half inches and the dangling 
flap at K extends beyond K eight inches, but 
this flap may extend much further if your 
buckskin will permit. You will also find 
that the fringe is ten inches in length at the 
longest part. With the scale you have just 
made you can measure any part of the 
leggings and know just what size to make 
them for a boy or a man. For a small boy 
you would have to reduce the size to fit the 
small boy’s leg. The original patterns from 
which I made my diagrams were made 
exactly the size of the real leggings and were 
reduced by me to a size that would fit my 
drawing paper. They are still further re- 
duced by the photo-engraver to the size they 
appear on the page of Boys’ Lire; but with 
the aid of the scale, made in accordance 
with the squares on the diagram, you can 
make a pair of leggings twenty feet high or 
two inches high and they will still be in correct 
proportion to the original leggings. In other 
words the diagrams are drawn on a scale in 
exactly the same manner in which a map 
maker draws a map toa scale of fifty feet to 
the inch, or one hundred miles to the inch, 
according to the size of the map. 

When you have completed these leggings 
you will have a pair of real “wild and 
woolly” Indian leather stockings the same as 
the Indians wore before they had ever seen 
or heard of a white man or before they had 
ever seen metal needles or linen or cotton 
thread!—back in the times when they used a 
bone awl to punch the holes or a bone needle 
and sinews for thread. 

Yes-siree-bob-horse-fly!' These leggings 
antedate Columbus, Americus Vespucius and 
even Leif Eriksson who is said to have sailed 
in a Viking ship to our shores long, long before 


Columbus ventured out in that Chinese junk 
tub, the Santa Maria, which in those days 
was a dignified ship. 

When the authorities first began to issue 
clothes to the Indians, boots were not accept- 
able and were immediately traded off for 
whatever they would bring, but the trousers 
were handed over to the squaws who cut the 
seats and fronts out leaving strips of cloth to 
act as suspenders or supporters to fasten 
to the belt—in other words, they made 
leggings of them. 

There was a regiment of full-blooded 
Indians enlisted in the Union Cause, camped 
near the 30th Missouri, U. S. A. regiment. 
These Indians had issued to them full uni- 
forms and equipment exactly like the rest of 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers. Did they wear the 
uniforms? They certainly did!—but—not as 
Uncle Sam intended they should. They sold 
or threw away all the boots and brogans. 
They cut all the brass buttons off the coats, 
made ornaments of them for their earrings, 
trimmings for their coat sleeves and to sew 
down the seams of the leggings which they 
made of the trousers. . 

They cut the brims off their hats and 
trimmed the crowns with buttons and feathers! 
In two days’ time they were as savage a 
looking crowd of savages as ever startled an 
outpost with a warwhoop. 

It is only of recent years that Indians have 
learned to wear trousers. For my part, I 
would rather see them in leggings to-day. As 
an artist I have no sympathy with stand- 
ardized clothes and I believe and know that 
an Indian can be as great a man, as good a 
citizen and a very much more interesting man 
in Indian costume as he can when induced 
to wear our clothes. He is a much more 
a and artistic figure with his 
fringes, feathers and buckskin than is the 
smartest dressed white man, strutting along 
Fifth Avenue, in the parade on Easter morn- 
ing! Without much effort the Indian can 
also be just as good a Christian as any one in 
the Easter parade. 
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Author of 


"Sherlock 


Holmes 


used this 
Pressureless-writing Pen 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


31% more 


Parkers in college too 


as nation-wide pen poll shows 


The late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
author of “Sherlock Holmes,” wrote 


reams of ma 


Duofold Jr, $5 
GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE 


nuscript—tried all sorts 
of pens. Came the day, 
as it has to 26 million 
others, when he discov- 
ered the pressureless- 
writing Parker Duofold. 
Taking it in hand, he 
wrote to his friend, 
Lord Molesworth: “I 
have at last met my af- 
finity in pens.” 

Yet you don’t have 
to be an author to gain 
great aid from this Pen 
that lets you write with- 
out strain, and think 
without irritation. 

Gotothenearest pen 
counter and try it. But 


' in trying, or in buying, 


look for—‘‘Geo. S. 
Parker—DUOFOLD” 
—on the barrel. That 
Guarantees the genuine 


for Life. 


The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


THE SAME PEN TWO WAYS 
As a Pocket Pen 


eS, “a 
Woe 
SF Converted for Desk 
Attaching a taper makes the 
change. This Parkersaves you 


the price of a second Pen, if 
later youwant a Desk PenSet. 


Parker 


Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE . $5 . $7 . $10 
Pencils to match them all: $2.50 to $5 
Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $3.50 
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SCOUT AX 


Boys! Just look at this new 
Scout Ax! STEEL head and 
handle—with inlaid hickory grip! 
A head that can’t come off—a 
handle that can’t loosen! And 
see the design of that head—long, 
slim, keen—ideal for chopping! 


aS 


= 


SS PE eS 


When you take hold of this new 
Bridgeport Official Scout Ax you 
can tell that it’s a better ax! 
Such perfect balance—such a 
wonderful grip—such a marvelous 
feel! And, as for the things you 
can’t see or feel—microphoto- 
graphs and chemical analyses 
show that the Bridgeport is one 
of the finest hand axes ever made! 


Own a Bridgeport Official Scout 
Ax—a safer, stronger, keener- 
cutting ax! Go into your hard- 
ware store and ask the dealer to 
show you one. Price (with leather 
sheath): $2.00; ax, alone: $1.75. 


THE BRIDGEPORT HDWE. MFG. CORP. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


NEVER LOSES ITS HEAD 
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“Well—er—we don’t get many wars 
around here—I mean, well, we don’t have 
such things in this town. But—ah—there’s 
plenty, yeah, plenty. I see plenty. Uh- 
huh, plenty.” 

Gosh, what was the matter with his tongue 
and his brains? He couldn’t say anything 
brilliant. While those marvelous dark eyes 
were smiling into his own, any real snappy 
thought was out of the question. 


E BECAME aware of another person- 

ality hovering nearby. He turned and 
saw a man who looked as if he might have 
just stepped out of a motion-picture screen. 
He must have been twenty-five and there 
was a hard, sophisticated look in his too 
handsome eyes. His hair. was oiled, too 
Amby hated him at once. 

Amby guessed it was the owner of the 
jazzy car outside because he knew every- 
body else. And his guess was correct. 

“Oh,” gushed Miss Richards. “You 
haven’t met Mr. Swallow, have you, Mr. 
Peyton?” 

“Charmed, I’m suze, Mr: Swallow,” 
replied the suave Mr. Peyton. “Swallow, 
eh? Not by any chance an aviator?” 

Amby gulped and reddened. And- Miss 
Richards giggled. 

“No,” muttered Amby. 
paper man.” 


“Tm a news- 


“Oh,” said Mr. Peyton. And somehow 
contrived to make it sound sort of dis- 
agreeable. 


The radio started up another number. 
And Mr. Peyton gathered Miss Richards in 
his arms and they floated away to the strains 
of “I’m a Gypsy Lover from Old Romany.” 
They would play that. 

Amby didn’t feel like dancing. He turned 
darkly away and almost plumped into 
another man. 

“S’cuse me,” he muttered. 


“Well, well, well, Ambrose,” said a well 


remembered voice. “So you are—er— 
stepping out.” 
“Good Gosh! Mr. Meade!” exclaimed 


Amby. 

Mr. Meade’s eyes were wandering about 
the big double room and out on to the broad 
piazza where the dancers whirled. He 
seemed not to notice Amby’s surprise. 
“Quite a remarkable girl,”” murmured Mr. 
Meade, as if to nobody in particular. 
“Who?” 

“Why, Miss Richards.” 

Amby stared at his boss. What on earth 
was he doing here in this crowd of young 
people? And yet, of course, Mr. Meade 
wasn’t so terribly old. Take his glasses away 
and pep him up a bit and he'd be a lot 
different. 

Amby wandered about, had a dance with 
Bee and then, later, found himself asking 
the fascinating Betty Richards for a dance. 
It was thrilling to float about with her so 
near. 

“I do wish you'd take me with you on 
some of your—er—newspaper exploits,” she 
cooed in his ear. “I'd love to go toa prize- 
fight and sit up with you reporters.’ 

“Golly, we don’ t have any fights,” stut- 
tered Amby. “Delphium is only a little 
place. The only fights we have are dog 
fights.” 

“I’ve been reading your paper,” she went 
on. “I think it’s lovely. Do you write most 
of it? And what a perfectly killing thing 
the Love Column is. Who is Mab, Queen 
of Hearts? Is she really a Gypsy? I'm wild 
about Gypsies!” 

““Why—er—oh, she’s a Gypsy all right,” 
floundered Amby. I—I never saw her. 
guess nobody in the office ever saw her.” 
“Don’t breathe this,” she murmured. 
“But I’m going to write her a letter some- 
time!” 

“What!” gasped Amby. 
“Um-hum,” her eyes danced. 
would be a great lark.” 

A voice cut in. And a hand reached out 
and relieved Amby of his partner. It was 
the odious Mr. Peyton, looking slicker than 
ever. Amby saw them glide away and he 
realized he hated this Peyton person worse 
than he’d ever hated anybody before. 

He went out on the piazza and encountered 
Mr. Meade again. 

“This is very stimulating,” observed the 
editor. ‘*I—er—must do it more often.” 

“Do what?” 

“Go to affairs like this. I’ve been a 
hermit too long. It’s a revelation to meet 


“T think it 





@ woman like Miss Richards—— 
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(Continued from page 31) 

“Woman!” echoed Amby, annoyed some- 
how. “She’s a girl.” 

“She is twenty-one,” said Mr. Meade. 
“I—I wonder—do you suppose that I could 
navigate that maneuver called the one-step? 
How does it go, Ambrose?” 

“It’s nothing but walking to music, see?” 
illustrated Amby. “One, two—one, two— 
etc. Sure, you can do it.” 

Later Amby saw Mr. Meade embark on 
his great adventure. He did dance with Miss 
Richards and there were no casualties as far 
as he could see. 

Amby himself got only one more dance with 
the fascinating visitor. He observed her, later, 
get into the mean, straw-colored roadster with 
the hateful Mr. Peyton. It was a rotten night, 
all told. What did a girl like her see in an old 
guy like this Peyton who must have been all 
of twenty-five or even twenty-six? 

There followed other parties and dances 
after that. Amby went to some and had to 
miss others on account of his duties. He had 
to help on the presses because they’d been 
acting up of late. 

But he knew what was going on all right. 
Once Bee Wilson and Betty Richards called, 
actually called, at the office of the Sentine!- 
Ledger! Amby, out back, with Mr. Gadger, 
heard the golden voice of the divinity. 

Amby at the moment was cleaning the 
rollers of one of the presses and ink was upon 
his face and hands. In fact, he looked little 
like a journalist. 

“Oh, gosh!” he groaned. “She would pick 
out a time like this. Looka me!” 

“Who would what?” asked Mr. Gadger, 
bluntly. 

“Miss Richards. 
here. Don’t let her see me. 
keep her out front?” 

“Who is Miss Richards?” 

Amby gulped. “‘She’s—she’s the loveliest 
girl—she’s—well, she’s a girl that’s all. And 
you keep her out of here. Tell her there’s— 
there’s measles out here! Tell her anything.” 

But another hand was at the helm. Amby 
heard the precise voice of Mr. Meade greeting 
the girls. Small talk trickled in. Amby 
wondered if his boss would want to show them 
the plant. Probably he would. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Richards,” he heard him 
say. ‘We print our own paper, yes indeed. 
If you'd like to see——”’ 

Amby waited for no more. 
window that gave on an alley. 
a ten-foot drop to the ground. 

“Listen!” he hissed at Mr. Gadger. “I’m 
off! Tell Mr. Meade if he asks for me that 
I—I went out on an assignment!” 

“Through a window! He'll think that’s a 
funny way for a reporter to go——” 

But Amby was already gone. He made it, 
sneaked down the alley and came out on 
another street. To make it more annoying 
he caught sight of that old Mr. Peyton in his 
car, rolling along. What was he doing in 
Delphium anyway? Why didn’t he stay 
where he belonged? Betcha he was looking 
for Betty Richards. 

It was some five days later that the letter 
came to Queen Mab. Amby knew it at once. 
It was not signed with a name but he had a 
hunch at the beginning that it was the letter 
that Miss Richards had threatened to write 
to Queen Mab. It ran: 


Dear Queen Mab: 

I know that anonymous letters are not 
supposed to be answered by you but I just 
don’t dare to sign my own name. But I do 
want to ask your advice. 

I am in a dreadful quandary. It’s over two 
men and they are both such dears I can’t 
make up my mind which one I love the best! 

One is quite old; that is, older than I am. 
He is tall and dark and very romantic, al- 


She’s sure to come in 
Say, can’t you 


He opened a 
It was only 


though you wouldn’t suspect it. He has 
hidden depths— Oh, what depths. 
The other is quite a little younger. He is 


what you might call a man-about-town. A 
sort of cynic. But it is because of the life he 
leads that makes him so cynical as I know he 
has a most romantic heart just the same. 

I could love either of these two men if I 
could only make up my mind. Oh dear 
Queen Mab! Which shall I choose? The 
older or the younger? I sign myself, 

Troubled Heart. 
P. S. Please do not show this letter to any- 
body in the office of the Sentinel-Ledger! I 
have a reason. Make a copy of it. 


Amby glared and glowed at this letter, by 
turns. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Amby Makes a Sacrifice Hit 


“So that’s it,” he whispered to himself. 
“Tm a cynic, hah! Well, I’m glad I’m a 
cynic. All reporters are cynics. You can't 
see life like I see it and be anything but a good 
cynic! I guess she knows me for a real man- 
about-town all right.” 

He relished this phrase. Man-About- 
Town! But she was wrong about this old 
Peyton guy. Hidden depths, hey? He was 
about as deep as a burnt ginger cookie! And 
romantic? Asa Chi aman’s shirt! 

Amby spent about two hours over his reply 
—and tore up a ream of good copy paper. 
But he felt well satisfied with the result. He 
wrote: 


Dear Troubled Heart: 

Even if I am an old Gypsy woman, I know 
just how you feel. And I am glad to advise 
you in my column. 

You will see many dark and unhappy 
moons if you choose this older man, even if he 
is dark and, as you say, romantic. How do 
you know he is romantic? He may only he 
silly! From what I can see from consulting 
the stars (I do that, too) I’d say he was silly 
and probably crazy. 

Another thing an old man is liable to be so 
old he has false teeth and might grow bald 
soon. He wouldn’t seem so romantic to you 
then, would he? 

But this young Man-About-Town, this fine 
young cynic, is the one for you without a 
doubt. Birds of a feather should flock to- 
gether and he is nearer your own age. Anda 
cynical man is better anyway because they 
are smarter. Also eynics are actually more 
romantic at heart than other people! 

My advice is—choose the Young Man- 
About-Town! 

Sincerely yours, 
Mab, Queen of Hearts. 


Amby made a copy of this letter and 
handed it, with the reply, to Mr. Gadger, 
with instructions to print it the following 
Saturday. Mr. Gadger peered curiously at 
Amby over the tops of his glasses as he read 
the copy, but said nothing. 

Life and events flowed on in little Delphi- 
um. The important letter and its answer 
appeared in the Sentinel-Ledger and Amby, it 
must be admitted, felt decidedly apprehen- 
sive about it. 

What would happen? Would Betty Rich- 
ards let him know in some way how she felt? He 
managed to get within the orbit of her fascinat- 
ing personality several times but there was al- 
ways such a crowd around her. Gosh, it was 
tough to fall for such a super-popular girl. 

He wished he could get up courage to say 
something to her himself—but, doggone it 
all, he was a cynic—and cynics aren’t sup- 
posed to be sentimental! 

One afternoon, a few days after the letter 
appeared, Mr. Meade told Amby he wanted 
to speak with him. Mr. Meade had been out 
a good deal of late, and, indeed, had just then 
come in from an absence of hours. He 
beamed kindly at Amby. 

“Ambrose, you have been with me now 
over two months, haven’t you?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Like it?” 

“Oh, yes sir. All—all except that old 
Queen Mab business.” 

Mr. Meade laughed, seemed to brush aside 
that matter. “‘Well, Ambrose, you have done 
very well. And I am going to reward you. 
Ambrose, my boy, how would you like my 
old car? As a present!” 

“‘Oh—Oh, gosh, Mr. Meade!” 

“You see, I am buying a new one. And 
they’ll allow me only twenty-five dollars for 
my old Model T Ford. It’s still a good car 
And, thought I, why turn this admirable little 
machine in: for such a pittance when you. 
Ambrose, could get so much fun out of it? 
And it would be a great help in your work, 
too. So, Ambrose, for meritorious service, | 
am giving it to you. You may have it right 
now as I am going over the Forestdale im- 
mediately for my new one.’ 

Amby’s heart rose joyously! A car for his 
own! Oh, boy! He shook Mr. Meade’s hand 
and rushed out to the street where stood the 
flivver roadster. His roadster now! : 

Mr. Meade smiled beneficently at his 
young assistant—like a rather dignified ur- 
whiskered Santa Claus. 

After supper Amby went out in his yard to 
fix up his new treasure. With hose and 4 
bucket of soapsuds he brought back to human 
view the pristine epidermis of the old Fiiv. 
It wasn’t so bad; kind of warty in spots, but 
a little polish would do wonders for it. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


It was about nine o’clock when he got that 
done; late, but he wanted it right. Then he 
went in the house to change his clothes. 

It was 9.45 when he finally climbed in be- 
hind that thrilling old steering wheel and 
gave her the gun! Wheeeee! What a life! 

Out the driveway and up the road! Well, 
she could give many a proud car a brush, you 
bet! Yeah! And there was a certain straw- 
colored bus that would know it had been in a 
race if he ever took it on! 

It was dark. No moon either but the air 
was warm and balmy. Young Mr. Swallow 
had a heavy date—even if the party of the 
second part knew nothing about it. 

As he neared a certain house, his eyes 
spotted a yellow roadster! It would be there! 
The brakes went on and the fliv shuddered to 
a sudden stop. The yellow car was about a 
hundred yards away. Amby didn’t want to 
be seen so he shut off his headlights. 

Hum. What should he do now? Butt in 
or go back home. He waited. And waited. 

Ah! Somebody was coming from around 
the corner of the house. And another some- 
body. Funny. Why didn’t they use the 
walk? Amby couldn’t see very clearly but 
it was a man and a girl. The lights were 
snapped on for an instant and Amby’s heart 
jumped. It was Betty! He'd known all the 
time though. 

The car got under way at once. And— 
that was that! 

Amby drove around listlessly and finally 
headed for home. Everything had turned 
sour. He’d wanted to take her out in his new 
car and of course, that dratted old Peyton 
would be in the way. He sighed heavily as he 
locked up his new treasure in the barn. 

The next morning Amby rode to work. 
That was something. He parked his car 
grandly in front of the office and went in. 

Bee Wilson sat in a chair, apparently wait- 
ing for him. 

“Oh, hello, Bee,” he said, mildly surprised. 

She was excited about something. And in 
a whispering mood. 

“Amby! You can’t guess what has hap- 
pened. You couldn’t.” 

He looked a question. 

“Listen!” she whispered. “‘ Betty Richards 
has eloped! She telephoned i 

Just then the office phone set up a jangling. 

“Excuse me,” said Amby. “H’lo,” he 
called into the phone. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Meade. Yes, this is me 
Uh-huh. Yeees. Ah-ha. Um. Yeah. Oh. 
Good Gosh! Well—well—well, I guess I have 
to congratulate you. Yeah. I’m glad. Sure, 
I'm surprised of course. Well, sure. I'll 
carry on while you’re away. Yeah—um-hum 
Yeah. Goo’ bye.” 

Limply he hung up. His eyes wore a 
glazed look. Bee reached out a hand and 
patted his own. 

“You know now, Amby,” 

“Yes. That was Mr. Meade. He—he’s 
eloped, too. He said he and Betty Richards 
were married last night. And he said some- 
thing else—that Betty had confessed—” 

“Confessed what?” said Bee, puzzled. 





Amby suddenly turned dark red. “* Well 
you see—this is supposed to be confidential— 
but Betty wrote me a letter——” 

“Wrote you a letter?” 

Amby reddened some more. “Yes. Only 
she didn’t know it was me. You see—I—I am 
Mab, Queen of Hearts——” 

“Oh, Good Grief!” exploded Bee, with 
what emotion Amby couldn’t exactly say. 
He rushed on. 

“Yeah. I’m Queen Mab all right, me and 
Sol. Gadger. Well, she asked my advice— 
said she was in love with two men, one old 
one and another younger. Well, I—I thought 
she described me—kind of. I guess I was a 
nut. But she confessed to Mr. Meade that 
he was the older man and Mr. Peyton was 
the younger. And I—I mean Queen Mab— 
advised her to pick the young one! Gosh, I 
thought that was me!”’ 

“But, how come—” said Bee puzzled. 

“Well—as Mr. Gadger told me—girls 
always do the opposite from what you tell 
em 

“Oh, do they?” 

“Sure. And so Betty naturally picked the 
one I told her not to. I guess, though, she 
really liked Mr. Meade all the time. But that 
car fooled me. I saw it last night in front of 
your house——” 

“That was Mr. Meade’s new car. 
straw-colored, too—like Mr. Peyton’s.” 

“Yeah,” nodded Amby. “I thought it was 
Peyton’s.” 

Bee got up to go. Amby smiled at her. 
Bee was awfully nice. She hadn’t laughed at 
him—at his being Queen Mab or—anything. 
Wonder if she knew he was a cynic. 

“T got a car now, Bee,” he said, happy all 
of a sudden from the ashes of his fancied woe. 
“Sure. It’s out there.” 

“Oh, Amby. Isn’t that perfectly grand?” 
she said. 

“Well—doing anything 
asked, grinning. 

“Uh huh,” she smiled at him. And he 
kind of felt all of a sudden that they were the 
friendliest eyes he had ever looked into. 
“T’ve got a heavy date tonight.” 

“Oh,” he said. 

“T’m going riding,”’ she said, wrinkling her 
nose at him. (What a spiffy little nose she 
had!) “In Amby Swallow’s new old flivver!”’ 

She danced out. Amby waved at her. 

“See you about eight,” he called. 

“0: im 

He sat down at his old typewriter. Hum- 
ming, he reached for a stack of copy paper 
and ran up three sheets in the machine. The 
keys began clicking away. He stopped and 
grinned at his heading. “A Real Surprise 
Elopement—Prominent Delphium Journalist 
Elopes with New York Beauty,” 

The keys took up their tapping again. The 
hum grew louder. And suddenly the young 
reporter of the Sentinel-Ledger burst into song. 

“Tm a Gyp-see Luh-huver fu-rum O-O- 
Old Ro-hum-an- eeeeee——” 

And from the back a rich baritone voice 
joined in. All was O. K. and happy again in 
the office of Delphium’s greatest newspaper. 
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CLEVER SECRET LOCKS 


cS}; 
LATCH 





ERE is a modern way to guard the sacred 
precincts of a boys’ room from the 
prying outsider and which also adds an air of 
mystery to the entrance. To make a simple 
secret lock, as shown in the diagram, the fol- 
lowing apparatus is all that is necessary: 

A strong electric magnet, a push-button of 
electric bell type, six No. 6 dry cells, and 
gg latches, screws, No. 1 bell wire and 
ools. 

The magnet is arranged on the inside of the 
door-jamb with the latch, as shown. The 
pivoted arm of the latch is made of iron 
while the bottom part is made of brass. 
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The push-button should be installed some 
place where it will not easily be found by the 
uninitiated. When the button is pressed it 
sends a current through the magnet which 
lifts the latch, allowing the door to be 
opened. : 

A clever stunt is to make a secret combina- 
tion lock out of three radio type switch arms 
and using it in place of the push-button. 
The lock is wired up as shown in the diagram, 
all the taps except three being blank. The 
switch arms must be set on the taps con- 
nected by the wires before the magnet will 
lift the latch. 
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and the Mike 


VERY BOY knows‘‘NBC.”’ You have 
listened in on the marvelous musical 
programs broadcast over their micro- 
phones. Now, meet one of the talented 
musicians who helps to entertain you over 
the radio—Fred Geib, Tuba player with 

NBC’s superb orchestra. 
The big bass, popularly dubbed the 
“‘oompah”’ horn, might seem quite lacking in roman- 
tic possibilities; but listen to this story of musical 
success. Fred Geib began to play the Tuba when a 
boy of seventeen. He soon developed proficiency and 
at twenty was well advanced on a career which was 
to identify him with the greatest bands and orches- 

tras of the world: — 


Victor Herbert’s Orchestra... Goldman’s Band ... Sousa’s 
Band ...The New York Philharmonic Orchestra... New York 








Symphony... Philadelphia Symphony—and many famous Vit- 
aphone, Movietone oa Recording orchestras. 
Every boy has the same opportunity to win pleasure and 
rofit from music. Mr. Geib writes: “I would like to see every 
io in America learn to play a musical instrument. Nothing 
in life brings greater satisfactions.” He recommends Conns for 
both beginners and professionals and says: “My Conn Tuba 
is a splendid instrument.” 


Write for Interesting Free Book 


Conns are the choice of Sousa and the world’s greatest artists. Easiest to 

lay, most perfect in tone, many exclusive features—yet they cost no more. 
~ trial, easy payments on any band instrument — Conn makes them all. 
Write for p ree and free book on the instrument of your choice. Illustrates 
latest models. Gives history of instrument and explains 


its place in band or orchestra. Mention instrument when CONN 

bap OFFICIAL 
Conn Will Help You Organize a Band SCOUT 

Conn will help you and your pals organize a Scout, BUGLE 

School or Community Band. Revolutionary new plan Easy Playing 

omese — Sgpinness and peotanes , laying seat yy: Clear 

to weeks. Factory Organizers handie etaus. AS * 

your Scoutmaster, Teacher or Dad to write us for full inging Tone 


information, without obligation. 


C.G. Conn, {7d., 307 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


ONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 





1F CONN 1S NOT ON THE INSTRUMENT 
iT 1S NOT A GENUINE CONN 
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Pay As You Please 


Select y own terms of payment for your Ranger, 
the bile you have always wanted. Any boy can now 
own America’s finest bicycle. 














Se eer 





Free Trial 
for 30 Days 


—If tt does not sult, return at 
our expense and your trial will 
not cost you a penny, Jt pays you 
to buy from Bicycle Specialists, 
We have been in business 40 years, 
and can offer you the lowest 
sible prices for — grade bicycles. 
















An example of amazing bargains in 
the 1931 Mead Catalog is our new 
“Sentinel” Motorbike, fast as shown 
}F. the smaller picture. The price is 


“19% 


—do not buy until you have sent 
for our illustrated catalog showing 
the many ee. colors and sizes of 
the famous Mead Bicycles, and our 
marvelous offers and terms. 


EVERYTHING FOR BICYCLES 
Lamps, wheels, tires and equipment at half 
usual prices. Write today—a postcard will do. 


Mee COM Dept. s-18 
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Feared 
Batter! 


FREE Booklet tells how 


with pictures and records of tamous batters of 
1930 


Imagine the thrill! of seeing the outfielders move 
farther out every time you step up to the plate. 
You're there, fellow, a dangerous hitter. 

This booklet telis you how to become one. It 
bares the secrets of famous hitters like Babe 
Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Rogers Hornsby, Jimmy Foxx, 
and other equally dangerous batters. It tells you 
how to hold your bat, to stand at the plate, to 
swing effectively, to time your swing, to — 
your hits, to lay down beautiful bunts . . . in 
word, how to become a batter dangerous to pitch 
to. 

And with these secrets of good ktatting, this book- 
let gives you pictures of more than fifty leadi 
batters of both the American and Nation 
Leagues witb their —s records. Mail the 
coupon for your copy of “Famous Sluggers of 
1930 with Tips on Batting. It is FREE. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., ieee Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 








used by practically all major and minor league 
players 
Hillerich & pair Co., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Send me a FREE copy of “Famous Sluggers of 1930 with 
Tips on Batting. 





Think and Grin 


EDITED BY F. J. RIGNEY 









NOT SO FAST, 





ARCH—the regular fellows’ month, full 
of all kinds of weather—take your 
choice—or better still take ’em all and give 
each one a try-out. Take the stormy day, 
for instance—a chance to blow yourself to 
a good well built lean-to. Use a wet day to 
show that your enthusiasm can not be damp- 
ened—a cold day to prove—say! here comes 
the hardest test of all—Old Idle Five Minutes 
—let’s use the cold day to snap a shower of 
“hot ones” in his direction. For every joke 
accepted and published the sender thereof 
will be awarded a 1931 Scout Diary. For- 
ward! Forward! 


The Horns of a Dilemma 
Bitty: Daddy, why do cows have horns? 
His Fatruer: Why, er, to call the calves, of 
course. Now, Billy, study your lesson and 
stop asking foolish questions. 


Mutual Protection 
Woman (to tramp): Go away, or I'll call 
my husband. 
Tramp: Oh, I know ’im. ’E’s the little 
feller who told me to go away, yesterday, or 


’e’d call his wife. 





Chicago, U. S. As 








Didn’t Have the Right Angle 


Passersy (to angler): How are the fish in 
this stream? 

Ancter: I really don’t know. I’ve 
dropped them a line every day for a week, 
but I haven’t got any reply, yet. 


On the Vest Side, Too 
Mr. Jounson (to neighbor): My house 
ought to be warm this winter. 
Neicusor: Why? 
Mr. Jounson: The painter gave it three 
coats yesterday. 





Where He Was 
“The world has an opening for everyone.” 
“Tt had for me. Im in the hole right 

now. 


He Remembered 


ABSENTMINDED Proressor (after being 
rescued from drowning): Say! I have just 
remembered that I can swim. 


Don’t Argue With the Captain 


A Mississippi River steamboat was stopped 
in the mouth of a tributary stream, owing to 
a dense fog. An old lady passenger inquired 
of the captain the cause of the delay. 

““Can’t see up the river,” was his laconic 
reply. 

“But I can see the stars overhead,” 
replied sharply. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” came back the captain, 
“but, unless the boilers bust, we ain’t going 
that way.’ 


she 


Knot So 
“This little boat makes twenty knots ap 


our.” 
“Think of the rope! And who unties 





them all?” 
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Like Something 


Tenverroot (tying knots). Ah! 
beginning to look like something. 

Scourmaster: Like what? 

Tenverroot: Like the dickens. 


This is 


Knew His Stuff! 
Marn: The furniture man is here. 
Mistress: I'll see him in a minute. Tell 
him to take a chair. 
Marp: I did, but he said he would start 
with the piano and radio set! 
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A Poor Shot 


“Did you get rid of those moths with 
those moth-balls you bought?” 

“No, I tried for hours, but I couldn’t hit 
a single moth.” 


Don’t Read This 


Tenprrroot: And, why are people read- 
ing this? 


First Cuass: Because they think it is a 
joke. 
And they think all the others are jokes, too. 





Hot Enough 


T. F.: I was cold, so I tried to make a fire 
by friction, to get warm, but I couldn’t 
manage it. 

S. M.: Too bad. You can do it another 
time, anyway. 

T. F.: Oh, no, I didn’t need it when I 
got through trying. 


Then the Teacher Added Something 


Jounny: Can a boy be punished for some- 
thing he hasn’t done, teacher? 

Teacuer: Why, I guess not; why do you 
ask? 

Jounny (meekly): I haven’t done my 
arithmetic work. 


Valuation 


Mr. Penny (arriving with family for din- 
ner party): Please announce Mr. and Mrs. 
Penny and daughter. 

New Servant (announcing in loud voice): 
Three cents! 


We Haven’t 


SkepticaL Customer: Can this fur coat 
be worn out in the rain without hurting it? 

SaLesMAN: Now, lady, did you ever see a 
beaver carry an umbrella? 


Putting His Foot In It 


Boy (visiting a shoemaker): What do you 
make shoes from? 

SHoEMAKER: Hide. 

Boy: Why should I hide? 

SHOEMAKER: Hide! Hide! 
outside. 

Boy: Let the ol’ cow come; I’m not afraid. 


The cow’s 


BOYS’ LIFE 





Oh, boy! This big steam engine 
can be YOURS! Nine inches 
high, made of tempered brass, 
with balanced fly-wheel, safety 
valve, water gauge, whistle, be- 
sides other special features, 
Very powerful. 

NO COST TO YOU! 
Win this and dozens of other 
big prizes without a cent of cost. 
— the Crowell Club and de- 
iver three of America’s best 







known magazines to regular 
Customers in your neighborhood. 
No_ experience a” necessary 
Begin earning NEY and 
PRIZES at once. Minite today. 
Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 190-B, 
The Crowell ry, Company, 
Springfield, io 























Surprise your friends with magic 
chemical tricks; make ink, dye cloth, 
write secret letters with invisible ink, 
pour colored liquids from a pitcher of 
Plain water! these and more 
chemical stunts can be done with 
CHEMCRAFT Junior. It's a 
heap of fun and shows you use- 
ful things to do. 


FREE Magazine 


rod ove boy who writes 

ins chemica| 
information and new tricks 
and stunts to do at home. 
Write for your copy now. 


The Porter Chemical Co. 


90 East Washingjon St. 
Hagerstown, M 








Now is the Time 

To Prepare for 
Summer Vacation! 
If you want money for 
Camp or camping 
equipment or any other 
purpose, use the coupon 
on page 63. 





















»\Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Advertising, etc, 
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Love ALONE Is 
Not ENOUGH 





Dog Needs iee 


Itis your duty to 
know what to do 
for him when the 
need ComeSasscsss 


Dog Book-/ree/ 


Approved by experts. Chapters 
on care, feeding, disease, rem- 
edies and other vital subjects. 
48 pages handsomely illustrated. 
Size 8x11. Most complete ever 
published. Send for free éopy 
today—you might need it sooner 
than you know. 


Dla Trus 


| Dog Foods and tate 


OLD TRUSTY DOG FOOD COMPANY | 
Needham Heights, Mass.or Emeryville, Cal. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 
The Old Trusty Dog Book 
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Gray for Danger 


(Continued from page 9) 


His whole body trembled with the fight. 

“Not while I’m here,” he grated hoarsely. 
‘Not while I’m here!” 

With a mighty effort he controlled himself 
and drew his head in. 

“T can see it better now,” he said evenly. 

“We'll have to report it. It’s red.” 

And there was a sudden bitterness in his 
words; a bitterness that swept over him in one 
engulfing wave. 


HE rest of the run was torture. He pulled 

the lobe of his ear almost out of shape. 
At Lone Pine he sought a company doctor; 
one he’d never seen before and one who did 
not know Bart. 

“Yes,”’ said the medico. “Color blind- 
ness is funny. Poisons accumulating in a 
man’s body may cause it—tobacco in excess, 
for instance. May be just a few minutes 
the first time. Next time longer. After that 
it may be permanent. Bad for railroad 
men,” he continued, “‘because red and green 
may both look gray to them.” 

That explained plenty. It explained why 
Bart apparently missed no more signals on 
the westward run. Probably the shock of 
the steam started it all—then Bart's ever- 
lasting nicotine. 

Nor did Bart miss a signal on the eastward 
return, and every foot of the way was agony 
to Gail. The worst came, though, when they 
signed in at the Junction. 

With a sort of fixed smile on his face, 
Gail took his water jug from his locker and 
dropped to the ground. 

“OQh—o—o—o!” 

It was Bart’s prolonged exclamation of 
fervent admiration that made him look up. 
He stood as though paralyzed. 

Streamlined from her disappearing forward 
coupler and countersunk feedwater heater in 
front of the short stack to the beautifully 
proportioned tender with the company’s 
colorful symbol in the center, the new 
Cascade type towered mightily above them 
in a beautiful combination of grace, fleet- 
ness and smooth, resistless power. 

Under her tremendous cylinders the pony 
truck showed a special design with the wheels 
running on roller bearings. Her 79-inch 
drivers curved easily above the heads of the 
tallest men in the crowd that stood by 
admiring her great, bulging boiler, her 
massive firebox and her cab, enclosed for the 
crews fighting mountain blizzards. 

For a long interval Gail saw nothing but 
the splendid giant of the high iron, gleaming 
with polished rods and valve motion. His 
blood fairly sang through his veins. The 
sight of a beautifully designed locomotive 
will do that to a real railroad man—and Gail 
was born and bred true. 

“Oh..!” His breath went out in one soft 
expression of admiration and fascination. 
That was the engine he was to... 

“Hubbard!” 

Gail jerked to the sound of Sparling’s 
voice. He was rigid. 


“Oh. She’s wonderful!” he said in a sort 


-y daze. Then his face twisted. ‘“‘But 
. Oh I can’t . 
 8¥ou what?” demanded Sparling, his 


voice sharp. Something was all wrong. 

.1I...” Gail steeled himself. This 
was the moment for which he’d been con- 
centrating all his strength. “I can’t take 
her, sir!” 

There. It was out. He had said it. There 
was no other way 

“You can’t take her?” Sparling barked 
the words out. “Here. What d’you mean? 
Come on in here.” 

But Gail put out his hand. His head 
wagged in a sort of dumb misery and he 
backed slowly away. 

“Please, Mr. Sparling. I’d better—clear 
out. I’m awfully grateful, but—but won't 
you let me keep my regular run and give the 
new engine to—someone else?” His voice 
choked in spite of himself. 

And with that he turned and walked 
quickly across the maze of tracks. He 
wanted to get clear away from that wonder- 
ful engine and all it meant to him. He did. 

He walked far, and when he returned to 
his room there was a new look on his face—a 
sort of peace 
So Gail put the thought of the new Cas- 
cade out of his mind. With compressed lip 
and rigidly set eyes he would go past the new 
giant and swing up into the old Mikado’s 
gangway. 

He acted that way when the new Cas- 
cade took the Mail for the first time—took 
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it out of the West yard with a speed that 
rattled a signal aspect out of the gantry at 
the throat. 

And Sparling saw him—saw his set look 
and his tight mouth—and grunted with a 
growl in his throat. Something was wrong. 

Time passed; weeks—and the gnawing 
ache way down deep inside Gail was made 
no easier by the fact that Bart never missed 
a signal during the whole time. 

And then the Highline began to thunder 
with spring traffic. And it came—the day 
and night of the last run. 

It was a grand send-off they gave Bart 
then at the Junction. From car tink to 
superintendent they were there to give him 
a cheer. 

For the first time there was something on 
Gail’s face—a face thinner and paler now— 
other than the fixed smile. Gail was happy 
for Bart. 

The old Mikado was decorated from pilot 
to tank with bunting and flags and all that, 
and there was a big 42 on the tender. 

Funny, it was. With the cheers and all as 
Bart piloted the Mike out of West yard for 
the last run, the tears came to Gail’s eyes. 
He sneezed and coughed—and looked at 
Bart. Bart—well, the tears were making 
ng white streaks down his wrinkled old 

ace. 

They stared for a moment unashamed. 
Then Gail grinned. Bart grinned. And all 
at once they were laughing; laughing so hard 
the tears started all over again. Oh it was 
good; mighty good, and the heaviness was 
suddenly gone from Gail. 

Even the old Mikado seemed to sense the 
occasion. One after another she put the 
stations behind her during the afternoon 
and night. 

Bart reached up and sounded a long 
station blast on the whistle. Behind them 
the train rocked and roared, for they were 
wheeling them at a good clip down the grade 
that swept around the base of Castle Point 
and ended a long curve right in the yards at 
Black Rocks. 

Gail checked a green signal with Bart and 
dropped back to the deck to put in a fire 
for the climb ahead. 

With a mighty swing that nearly sent the 
coal right out through the smokebox on the 
front end, he flung a spray of lignite into the 
firebox. Again he swung—a tremendous 
show of energy—for Gail was happy once 
more. Everything was all right. Every- 
thing was..... 

“She's out . 

Bart’s hoarse scream rose raggedly in his 
throat. Gail spun around in the act of 
biting into the tender coal with his scoop. 

But that’s all he did. 

There was a sudden brittle clattering 
from beneath the engine. The wheels 
clanked sharply and the springs bounced 
with quick wild jumps. 

Over the bucking boiler head Gail caught 
a fleeting picture of Bart’s ashen face—of 
his wide staring eyes—and of his hand slam- 
ming the throttle shut and the Westinghouse 
clear to the big hole. He saw Bart’s mouth 
open and heard the bellowed order. 

“Jump, Gail! .. . Jump!” 

But even if Gail had wanted to jump he 
never could have made it. 


At THAT precise instant the plates 
roared under him. There was a shrill 
squealing of tortured steel . . . A tremendous 
thumping and banging that seemed to be 
shaking the very mountains to their roots. 

Frantically Gail snatched for support on 
one of the tank chains. His fingers barely 
connected—and slid off. 

Some great force seized him, held him 
suspended for a brief instant in mid-air. 
Even in that instant a hundred things crashed 
through his mind. 

Signal ... Signal! Bart must have missed 
a yard signal—a red yard signal that he saw 
gray—or didn’t see it at all! 

Crash... Crash... Bang... Thurrumph! 

There was a wild explosion of — 
lights, of splintering wood and of great 
ramming things. 

The huge Mikado reared like some crazy, 
wild horse. Ferociously she plunged for- 
ward ... and forward again. And with each 
awful lunge she jammed and butted her =e 
deeper into the churning mass of 
= but a short time before had been freight 


Mighty sounds . . . Tremendous forces . 
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WANT TO KNOW WHAT MAKES 
A BALL GLOVE GREAT? 







Famous Mickey COcnH- 
RANE, catcher of the World’s 
Champions Athletics 


Tuck this fact away—and remem- 
ber it when you buy your next 
ball glove... .It takes time to“break 
in” a glove—time for it to give 
and bend and crease, so that it ex- 
actly fits and follows the natural 
movements of your fingers and 
hand. If the leather in your glove 
isn’t good leather to start — the 
glove will lose its life, its “season- 
ing quality.” It will wear out be- 
fore it is truly broken in. Now, 
mark this... 

There’s one sure way of know- 
ing when the leather is right in 
the glove you buy. And that is— 
to look for the name Reach on 
the glove! 

Reach uses only the choicest 
selected horsehide. Reach treats 
these hides by a special process. 
And then has them cut, and pat- 


Here is the actual Reach mitt used by Mickey in every game 
of the regular season and in the World’s Series. Mickey 
thinks this such a wonderful glove that he ‘'refuses to wear 










any other, until this one is worn out.” 


terned, and stitched, by skilled ex- 
perts who for years have been 
making the world’s finest gloves. 

So Reach gloves “season” bet- 
ter than others. They “break in” 
quicker and better. And, beauti- 
fully broken in, they wear and 
wear long after an ordinary glove 
has been tossed aside. 

That’s why Reach gloves can 
improve your fielding. That’s why 
101 Major League stars use only a 
Reach glove. That’s why a Reach 
glove is the glove for you! 

Reach gloves cost 10% to 20% 
less than gloves of comparable 
design. But only Reach uses the 
“seasoned” /eather that makes a 
glove GREAT! Go to the nearest 
Reach .dealer’s first—and you'll 
get a better glove, and save money! 
Splendid values, from $1.50 up! 


© 1931, A.J. R., W.@D. 


REACH BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
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GET A FREE COPY OF PLAYING POINTERS 


A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc. 
Tulip and Eyre Streets, Phila., Pa. 
Please send me a free copy of “Playing Pointers.” 
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The wildly swaying boiler head loomed 
overwhelmingly huge and black in Gail's 
fear widened eyes. Closer ... Bigger! 

*‘Oh—o—o—o 

A sudden stinging burn tinged his scream 
with brittleness born of pain. A paralyzing 
clap of agony that started in his head, his face, 
then his shoulder—shot all through him. 

A shrill cry died gurgling in his throat. 
His body dropped limp and still between 
| the seat box and the boiler—now settled at 
a dangerous cant. . 

Darkness, silence ... Peace... 

And it was just as well for Gail that as 
long as he had to get hurt that badly, he did 
stay unconscious for many hours. 

They were hours during which the wrecker 
from Lone Pine and another from the Junc- 
tion ripped and rooted through the wreckage 
and finally held the Mikado like the broken 
thing it was while they got in with torches 
and released Bart and Gail. 

It looked bad for Gail. But some miracle 
had saved Bart. With hardly a scratch on 
him, he shouted directions to the wrecking 
boss as to how to best get at them. He was 
pinned in the cab. 

He was the first to reach Gail, the first to 
wipe the bright blood from his face and side. 
It was Bart that helped carry him to the 
hospital coach where they put him on an 
emergency table. 

And Bart was the first recognizable object 
that Gail saw when he opened his eyes wide 
in the hospital at Lone Pine—Bart and 
Bart’s long, black cigar, which he chewed 
ferociously. 

At first the picture was blurred and 
wavering. Then Gail's tremendous reserve 
of strength stood him in stead. He blinked. 
That worried look on Bart’s face. He 
looked older. 

Gail tried to talk. But he didn’t. A 
lightning-like pain shot through his face. He 
couldn’t talk. There was a clamp on his 
face that held his injured jaw in place. 
Bart saw the movement. 

“Gail, boy!”” The old engineman rushed 
heavily across the room. “Gail, boy! They 
said you’d come around. An’ yuh have.” 











“Intense interest 


in axe contests” 
—writes Scout Executive 


**Since the personal appearance 
of Peter McLaren, America’s 
Champion Chopper, at our camp, 
the interest in chopping and axe 
throwing is one of our main fea- 
tures. Competition was so great 
that it was necessary to hold 
elimination contests before the 
finals,’ writes Earl D. Gardner, 
Camp Manitou, Butler, N. J. 

Urge your Scout Master to 
introduce these fascinating con- 
tests into your camp activities. 
They develop sportsmanship, self- 
reliance and a mastery of the axe 
which will serve you in many 
ways. 

Complete instructions for conducting 
axe chopping and axe throwing contests 
are contained in The Axe Manual of 
Peter McLaren—nine chapters, eighty- 
four pages of valuable information on 
axe care and axe use. Send 25c for 
single copy. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Phila., U.S. A. 


The Plumb Official Scout 
Axe, standard for chopping 
and throwing contests and 
for all scout activities. At 
hardware stores and offi- 
cial outfitters. 





Gardens, visited Holyrood Palace, delved 
deeply among the ancient houses of the 
High Street, possibly inwardly wondering 
at the tall grandeur of these romantic 
edifices; for it was here that, long before the 
wonders of Broadway or Fifth Avenue were 
dreamed of, Edinburgh was facing the same 
problem that confronts New York today, 
and skilful Scots architects were building 
twelve and fourteen story “‘skyscrapers” to 
house the teeming population ‘of Scotland's 
metropolis. 

The whole of Scotland had made friends 
with the strangers during those six short 
days! They over-ran the country, visiting 
the historic scenes of battle and legend, 
exploring the unrivalled scenery of the High- 
lands, seeking out each castle, glen, and 
mountain in their tireless search for story 
and romance. Perhaps they listened in 
awe to the weird, mysterious music of the 
bagpipes sounding over heather-clad moun- 
tain sides and deep, blue lochs. Perhaps 
they tasted with a little trepidation, the 
oatmeal porridge, or played a round of golf 
at Gleneagles or St. Andrews. Perhaps they 
listened in delight while a kilted Highlander 
told yet another of those endless stories 
which illustrate the universal belief that the 
Scot keeps a tight hold on his pennies. 

During those days of leave, I would often 
be confronted by the familiar uniform on 
some lonely moorland road, walking, cycling, 
or motoring, always with the same spirit 
of friendship and interest which seemed to 
characterize the American youth. 

Scotland will long remember her visit 
by Annapolis. And as one smiling midship- 
man assures me: 

“We won’t forget Scotland easily. No 
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Field Mice 
By James Liotta 
LAST summer, while at camp, our troop 
made a special study of animal habits. 
One of the most interesting of our experi- 
ments was with a family of field mice. 

There were five of them—a mother and 
four babies. They had been captured in 
an old boot in one of the shacks. They were 
put into a rectangular tin box about two 
feet wide, three feet long and a foot and a 






With single sole, 
spring heel, $4.00 


Strictly hand made. Worn by Indians and Whites 
since Maine was made a state. Lots of factories 
make moccasins, but if there is a better one I have 
yet to see it. 

Boys, 3 to 6, no sole, $2.25. With sole, $3.25. Color, 
dark oil tanned. Send for free sample of leather 
used in these moccasins. Write for new Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, 223 Main St., Freeport, Me. 





It was an animated one-man conversation 
that went on for the next hour. Questions 
burned Gail's tongue. But he could not ask 
them. What were the findings of the wreck 
investigation? Was Bart out of his pension’ 


‘THE door opened and Sparling came in. 

He, too, flung across the room to greet 
Gail. Bart moved back almost grudgingly. 
Gail searched their faces. What was be- 
tween them? Was Bart ow? Did Sparling 
know? He writhed on his cot. Then he 
stopped. A pencil and paper. That was it. 
He'd write. He made motions. 

Sparling produced a grubby pencil. He 
looked around the room. 

“Any paper? Some paper to write on,” 
he called to a nurse. 

The nurse paused to point to a nearby 
table. 

“You'll find blank pages in one of those 
notebooks—the red one,” she directed. 

Bart made for the table. But a moment 
later he still was there, shuffling the three 
notebooks in the drawer. Sparling looked 
over and a slight frown crossed his face. 
Gail’s breath caught painfully. The master 
mechanic strode abruptly across the room 
and Gail writhed almost off the cot. 

“The red one. The red one!” he was 
screaming. But no sound came. 

Bart fingered the books foolishly. He 
looked up with a grin as though someone 
had made a mistake. 

The hand of Sparling reached in and 
grasped the red notebook. He started for the 
cot, then suddenly whirled in his tracks. 

Gail did not breathe; could not breathe. 

The master mechanic held the book 
squarely in front of Bart’s lined old face, 
pitiful with a puzzled expression. 

“*What color is that?” snapped Sparling. 

“Why—a—” Bart grinned foolishly 
“Kinda—dirty gray.” 

“Hummmm.” And now there was a 
terrible understanding in Sparling’s low 
exclamation. 

And that was all. Gail felt sick. He 
showed it. The doctor advised the visitors 
to go. Too much strain and all that. 


(Continued from page 47) 


half high. The box had an open top. Every 
action made by the mice could be seen by an 
observer looking down. 

Some of the boys scattered handfuls of 
dry leaves and grass at random around the 
bottom of the box. We left the mice to 
themselves then, all huddled together in a 
little circle around the mother. When we 
returned two hours later we were surprised, 
indeed. In the time that we had been away 
the little mouse mother had begun assembling 
a nest. She had already gathered the leaves 
and grass and arranged them in a small 
circle. 

After a while she went over to whre the 
babies were, and taking them in her mouth 
one at a time, they were transferred to the 
nest. It was an interesting sight. We must 
remember that the mother was not more 
than three inches long and that none of the 
babies were more than an inch long. 

Once when the mother mouse and one of 
the babies were near a corner of the box, 
one of the boys spilled a few drops of water 
near them. Immediately the mother took 
the baby mouse in her mouth and, depositing 
it in a dry corner behind her, she stood 
there—with her little beady eyes defiant— 
protecting her child from the invisible foe. 

It was a long to be remembered sight. 
Here was mother love at its best in one of 
the lowliest of animals—a field mouse! 


Indorsed 
By Paul E. Hilley 

ME: EDMUND CLUETT was not at all 

perturbed by his failure to cash 
Wright’s check; only that he would lose the 
five hundred dollar sale. He wouldn’t lose 
anything, he figured, because the ring had 
never left the store. Just a little time. 
And what was a little time now? Business 
wasn’t the least bit rushed, so all he had was 
time. 

Cluett had always prided himself on his 
business sense. He knew the way to handle 
people with checks. Maybe it was lucky 
he hadn’t accepted Wright’s. Some pre- 
monition and strange, too. 

The bank had told him “No account 
here” when he presented the check, fully 
indorsed and he had returned, quietly uncon- 
cerned. Wright probably wouldn’t return, 
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Several days later they let him have 
company again—the day they took off the 
clamp. Shortly after noon Sparling came 
in and like Sparling came right to the point. 

“Hubbard,” he said. “*‘ How long have you 
known that Bart was color blind?” 

Gail looked straight into the other's 
eyes. Let it come. 

“*Since the first run after the gauge broke.” 

Sparling nodded. “The day you refused 
the Cascade, eh?” 


But Gail didn’t answer. His heart was 


heavy. 

“IT suppose Bart lost his pension,” he 
said bitterly. 

**What for?” 

“Why! For running the signal and 


causing the wreck.” 

“Ho! Ho!” barked Sparling. ‘“‘So that's 
your idea? Listen. He didn’t miss and le 
didn’t cause. A careless switchman left the 
south spur switch open at Black Rocks. 
The switchstand light was out and Bart 
couldn’t stop in time. He hit empty cars on 
the spur.” 

For a long minute Gail stared. 

“And his pension . . ?” 

“It’s his. Why not? 
about it, fella.” 

Nothing mattered now. 
weakly and said: 

“All I want to do is get better and get 
back on the old run.” 

“Old run!” snorted Sparling. 
doin’!” 

Gail’s eyes stared. Sparling was letting 
him out. 

“T had to do it for Bart,”’ he said defiantly, 

“Listen, boy. My memory’s too short t’ 
remember anything about Bart’s eyes. But 
no old run for you. Savvy that? I got a 
new Cascade comin’ up next week to take the 
silk train over the division faster’n a delayed 
Kansas cyclone. An’ you'll fire her or I'll 
kick you full o’ buttonholes. Get that?” 

“Fire her!” shouted Gail, bouncing fiercely 
on the cot springs. “Fire her. Why! I'l 
serve her for breakfast!” 

And Sparling went running for a doctor 
to help him hold Gail in bed. 


Quit worryin’ 


Gail lay back 


“Nothing 
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now. He hadn’t liked it when Cluett told 
him he couldn’t take the ring—— 

“What! You won’t accept my check?— 
But I must have the ring; it is very im- 
portant that I do!—Oh, well, I'll get it this 
afternoon. In the meantime you will 
please see that my check is good. I don't 
wish to be held up when I come back.” 

No, Wright wouldn’t return. He had 
failed to pass the check and, of course, he 
wouldn’t come back. Why should he? All 
that talk about seeing if the check was good 
turned out to be just a ruse to sidetrack the 
salesman. Cluett laughed. A good one— 
that. He’d just be walking into a trap if he 
came back and no man would be that foolish! 
Wright wasn’t really coming back. 

But Cluett was wrong. Wright’s appear- 
ance in the store that afternoon left him 
surprised. 

“*My check was good, wasn’t it?” Wright 
asked. “If you don’t mind I'll take the 
ring now.” 

Cluett recovered immediately. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Wright, but your check 
was turned down at the bank. They say 
you have no account there.” 

Wright stared at the jeweler, clearly 
amazed. Then the storm broke. 

_ *They say I have no account there, eh?” 
he almost shouted. “Do you know who I 
am? Charles A. Wright, president of-—” 

“Yes, sir, I know. But the bank wouldn't 
cash your check so you can’t get the ring. 
I'm very sorry!” 

The last words Cluet uttered were meant 
as a dismissal. But Wright subsided and 
replied, coldly suave: 

“There is a mistake somewhere,” he said. 
“Sometimes the banks make mistakes like 
that. If you'll give me the check, Mr.—er 
—Cluett, r Il get you the cash immediately. 
You see—”’ blushing perfectly “ I’m to 
; married to-night. Rather " important, 
eh?” 

Cluett offered his most cordial business 
smile. After all, there could have been 4 
mistake somewhere. Wright had the appear- 
ance of a man of means; his automobile 
parked outside looked quite expensive, not 
to mention his attire. Cluett was thinking 
fast as his eyes held those of his customer's, 
whose face was still slightly flushed as the 
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result of the recent blush. Surely there could 
have been a mistake! 

“Of course, Mr. Wright, I'll give you the 
check. Asyou say, there must have been a mis- 
takesomewhere. I have nodoubt but what you 
will be able to straighten everything to the 
satisfaction of everyone. Shall I go with you?” 

“Quite unnecessary. Just don’t let the 
ring get away.” 

And with that he was gone. 

A strange man, this Wright, Cluett con- 
sidered. President of something—not so 
important; and apparently well to do—very 
important. The auto probably set him 
back two or three thousand! And clothes! 
Cluett caught himself looking at his own 
attire which he was quite aware was what 
the well-dressed business man should wear 
and considered Wright’s were much the 
finer. Certainly a man of his appearance 
wouldn’t be trying to pass a bad check! 

Three hours later, when Cluett had begun 
to wonder if, after all, Wright had been 
able to get his affairs straight, a man came 
into his store. It was the owner of the 
store adjoining Cluett’s. 


Cold Killer 


Yontinued from page 21) 


Tom March laughed, suddenly, shrill- 
voiced, tremulous laughter, the laughter of 
hysteria. ‘You haven’t got the nerve,” he 
said, ““you’re yellow, Busson.” 

Dode Busson turned, scowling fiercely. 
“Yaller, eh,” he snarled, “where d’ye git 
that stuff? You don’t know me. Some- 
body’s been lyin’ about me behind my back. 
Who a. 

“IT know you, well enough,” Tom March 
answered; “‘you’ve been here within a dozen 
feet of me for the last ten minutes. That’s 
enough. I’ve got your number. And I’m 
telling you that—you’re yellow.” 

For a long minute, Dode Busson crouched 
there like a badgered animal tensing for a 
spring at its enemy. 

Tom March laughed again. “And you'll 
never get away with those furs,” he said, 
very calmly. “‘It would take a man to do 
that. And you’re no man, Busson.” 

Dode Busson came to his feet, then. He 
towered over the crippled youth, his heavy 
face twisted with rage. 

“Why, you little runt,” he growled. “Fer 
two cents I’d crack you one.” | 

Tom March met the killer’s eyes squarely. 
“That sounds like you,” he said. “That 
wouldn’t take much nerve. Even a—coward 
—could do that. And, of course, only a 
coward would do it. I didn’t say that you 
wouldn’t have the nerve to put me out of 
the way. I said you wouldn’t get away with 
those furs!” 

Dode Busson’s angry eyes left Tom’s 
face to travel furtively around the room. 
What was the nervy kid driving at, he asked 
himself. He—he—couldn’t get away with 
the furs, eh? Why not? What was there to 
stop him? He noticed, for the second time, 
that the door was closed. For the second 
time, the circumstance impressed him as a 
matter of no importance. Then, a possible 
solution to the lad’s queer talk occurred to 
him: The kid was sick—had been sick for 
some time with the scurvy—hence, he was 
probably cuckoo. That was it, of course. 
How dumb he had been not to have thought 
of it before. The kid was crazy as a loon! 

Dode Busson grinned then, a grin which 
was meant to be ingratiating. “‘Mebbe 
you're right,” he said, “‘but don’t worry so 
much about me. And—and—don’t jump at 
conclusions. You don’t know Dode Busson, 
Kid. Not yet, you don’t know him.” 

And, with a knowing shake of the head, 
he again turned his attention to that rich 
cache of furs beneath Trawler March’s bunk. 


[t TOOK the thief the better part of an 

hour to arrange the furs into a bale which 
could be conveniently strapped to his back or 
tied to the little hand sled outside. It was 
evidently his intention to carry the furs on his 
back, for, at the last moment, he placed the 
heavy pack of furs against the wall, even with 
his shoulders, and fashioned a crude harness 
out of babiche cord, fitting it about the pack, 
then across his chest and over his shoulders. 

All of this time, Tom March had sat 
motionless on the edge of his bunk. How- 
ever, his keen eyes had missed no single 
detail of the thief’s preparations. 

Busson finally adjusted the pack of furs 
to suit him. With his task accomplished, the 
thief was evidently very much at peace with 
the world. 
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“Well, Cluett,” he addressed him, his 
face covered with a broad smile, “did the 
cash help you out all right?” 

“Cash?” 

“Sure! Glad you asked me. Just 
happened I was about to trot over to 
the bank to deposit it when he came. 
Really didn’t have time, though, and 
you saved me a lot of trouble. Glad to 
get rid of it!” 

Cluett stared. 

“Say, Bill, what’s the idea?” 

“The idea? Nothing, only I’m just 
asking you if the five hundred dollars you 
got from me was enough. Haven't gone 
nutty, have you?” 

“Five hundred dollars?” 

“Of course. The check I cashed for you. 
The fellow said you needed it badly and 
asked him if he’d run over and see if I'd 
cash it for you. Your indorsement was 
enough—why what’s the matter?” 

Cluett’s eyes were staring, his face pale 
as death. ... 

“Oh, my Heavens!” he groaned. 
I did get stuck, after all!” 


“And 


“Well, Kid, I gotta leave you,” he finally 
said. “I hate to—kind of. Sure would like 
t’ be here when old Trawler shows up. I'd 
jest like t’ see his face when he finds his 
precious furs—gone.” 

Tom March could not have spoken if he 
had wanted to. His sweating fingers clutched 
the edge of the bunk so tightly that they 
hurt. His scurvy-ridden body was tensed 
to meet the slug from Dode Busson’s gun 
which he most surely expected the instant 
the thief discovered the locked door. 

Despite the trepidation which he could 
not altogether hide, Tom’s white lips parted 
in a half smile when he saw the look of dumb 
amazement on the thief’s face when he dis- 
covered that bolted door. “It’s locked,” he 
said, wonderingly. ‘‘Hey, Kid, where’s the 
key to this thing?” he queried, innocently. 

Tom’s fingers bit into the edge of the bunk. 
“The key is gone,” he said. 

“Gone!” Busson echoed. “Gone!” he 
repeated. He looked toward the window, 
measuring it in a single quick glance. 
“Gone,” he repeated a third time. 

“I told you,”” Tom March said,“that you 
would never get away with those furs.” 

But Dode Busson did not seem to hear. 
“You sprung that lock,” he said as though to 
himself. ‘You young fiend! And I thought 
you was half dead with the scurvy. When 
that—whatever it was—exploded, you 
sprung that lock. An’ you did somethin’ 
with the key? What—what did you do with 
it?” 

“Tt is where you couldn’t make use of it 
even if you found it, Busson,” Tom replied, 
slowly. 

Tom was quite sure that he spoke the 
truth. Chances were, the key, submitted to 
the blazing fire in the stove, would long since 
have lost its shape. Of course, this really 
did not matter. It would be like looking 
for a needle in a haystack to locate that little 
key in the stove. 

“What did you do with it?” Busson 
repeated. 

Tom March shrugged. “I won't tell 
you,” he said, “‘and I advise you, Busson, 
not to waste time trying to make me tell 
you. You cannot make me tell. That’s all 
there is to it. You may as well start tunnel- 
ing under the walls, or cutting through the 
logs.” 
Very slowly, Dode Busson removed the 
heavy pack of stolen furs from his back. 
Although it was still cold in the little cabin, 
beads of perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head. He knew, somehow, that Tom March 
was telling the truth. There were but two 
alternatives open to him: either to burrow 
under the walls of the cabin or cut his way 
through. Either one of these would take 
time, probably the rest of the day and the 
better part of the night. 

That was too long. Old Trawler might 
show up before he could get away. Actu- 
ally, Dode Busson feared Trawler March. 
The old trapper was known as a fierce and 
terrible fighter. Of course, it might not be 
necessary to go to either of those two ex- 
tremes to get out of the cabin. As a matter 
of fact, there must be some other way. The 
thief cudgeled his slow wits. The window 
was much too small, so that was out of it. 
It would be useless to try to make young 
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RADIO NEWS is the greatest radio fan magazine; latest 
designs, how to build articles, newest inventions and de- 
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You don’t have to break your 
back, when you paddle an Old 
Town Canoe. She cuts along with 
the dinkiest dips of the blades. 
That’s because “*4 Towns are sec- 
ond cousins to suadian birch-barks! 

Line for line, an Old Town 
Canoe duplicates those the Indians 
used. No wonder they’re a cinch 
to paddle! You and your buddy & 
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chip-in, and get an Old Town. 
You’ll need only $70. Free catalog 
shows paddling, sailing, and square- 
stern canoes. Some with sponsons, 
Also rowboats; dinghies; outboard 
motorboats, including big, fast, sea- 
worthy, all-wood models for family 
use; and speedy step-planes. Write 
Old Town Canoe Co., 293 Middle 
St., Old Town, Maine. 
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“Kids.” Playing a Buescher 
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you get your new instrument. They will 
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orchestra in 90 days. A Buescher Trom- 
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6 Days’ Free Trial 
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days’ free trial. If you do not find 
what you want, send the coupon 
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This is the best time to start. Do | 
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convinced of this. That white faced kid 
would not squeal if his life depended upon 
it. In his own crude way, Dode Busson knew 
men. He had heard quite a bit about Tom 
March; and his first glimpse of the youngster 
had convinced Busson, sick though the boy 
was, of the verity of those rumors which 
agreed that Tom March was a true son of 
his hard-headed, two-fisted, never-say-die 
father—old Trawler March. No, it would 
get him nowhere to attempt to intimidate 
the kid. There remained then, the possi- 
bility of breaking the lock in some way. 

Half turning so that he could keep an eye 
on Tom, the thief stooped and explored the 
sturdy contrivance with unfamiliar fingers. 
Several huge screws held the framework of 
the lock in place. These screws were strong 
but they were so badly rusted that their 
heads were scarcely discernible. No chance 
there even if he had a screwdriver.4 The 
lock itself was a ponderous affair. Super- 
ficially, it looked as though bullets from 
his gun would have little effect upon it. 
But that was his best chance. Without a 
word, he drew his gun, and, holding the 
muzzle within six inches of the lock, fired 
five shots. The heavy padlock danced and 
jumped around in response to the noisy 
bombardment, but, when the smoke cleared 
away, it still held as firmly as ever. Dode 
Busson swore then, long and savagely. 

Tom March coughed in the smoke. He 
pulled himself across the room to his father’s 
bunk. 

“Hey, you, stay still!” 
manded. 

“The smoke,” Tom said, coughing again. 
“Tt isn’t so bad over here.” 

Dode Busson grunted and reloaded his 
gun with fingers that trembled noticeably. 
Once again he emptied the pistol. This 
time one of the arms of the padlock was 
bent but there was no sign of a break there. 

For some reason or other, however, Tom 
March was not so confident that that lock 
would hold out much longer. And the thief 
had plenty of ammunition. There were, 
easily, fifty shells in his belt. The thief 
himself seemed more hopeful as he emptied 
his gun for the third time. He reloaded 
again, hastily. This time he concentrated 
on the twisted arm of the heavy lock. 

During the next fifteen minutes, Dode 
Busson loaded and fired his pistol just as 
rapidly as his clumsy fingers would permit. 
Staring through the screen of powder smoke, 
Tom March knew that the lock, sturdy as it 
was, could not hold out much longer against 
the persistent hammering of those bullets, 
delivered at such short range. Dode Busson 
apparently thought the same way about it. 

The expected happened just as the thief 
was using his last round of shells. The lock 
broke with a snapping twang like a taut wire 
severed by an irresistible blow. 

The thief opened the door with a single 


Busson com- 





surging heave of his thick shoulders. For a 
long minute, he stood breathing deeply of 
the crisp winter air. Then he turned a 
smoke-blackened face. “You young wild- 
cat,” he growled, “I oughta plug you. 
sure oughta.” 

“Go ahead,” Tom March replied. “I 
still say you're yellow. Live up to your 
reputation.” 

The thief swore under his breath. For an 
instant he balanced the heavy gun in the 
palm of his right hand. Slowly but surely, 
the meaning of what young March had said 
percolated through his slow thoughts. The 
kid was right at that. A man would have to 
be yellow to shoot down a defenseless kid. 
But, was the young devil defenseless? For 
one half dead with scurvy, that white faced 
kid certainly had caused a lot of trouble. 
But he couldn’t shoot. No, he couldn’t do 
that. The kid had nerve. No end of it. In 
his rough way, Dode Busson admired cour- 
age. And that blue-eyed kid was certainly 
rotten with courage. 

So it was that, with a shrug of his thick 
shoulders, Dode Busson caught up the bale 
of stolen furs, yanked savagely at his little 
hand sled, and strode away. 

Feeling sure that his movements could not 
be detected due to the dense screen of powder 
smoke that still filled the cabin, Tom March 
caught down from the wall the supple ash 
bow and the quiver filled with arrows. Then, 
not daring to trust his uncertain legs, he 


pulled himself along Trawler March’s bunk 









to the door. When he tried to stand, how- 
ever, his knees buckled under him and he fell. 
For a moment, the white snow spun redly 
about before his eyes, then, with a superhuman 
effort, he got his uncertain senses under con- 
trol.- He did not again try to stand, but, 
wriggling along on hands and knees, he finally 
crouched in the open doorway. 

It was bitter cold. Almost instantly it 
seemed his bloodless fingers were chilled. 
With frantic haste, he fitted an arrow to 
the string. He drew a bead, tentatively, on 
Dode Busson’s broad back. But he did not 
let the arrow go at once. He was trembling 
from head to foot, and, along with his 
trembling, the strength seemed to have gone 
out of his arms. Three times the long bow 
bent as he put all his strength into the effort. 
Each time the arrow’s pointed copper tip 
nearer approached the ash bow. The fourth 
time he let fly. 

That feathered shaft, its copper tip 
glistening in the pale midday sun, flew 
straight to its mark. Dode Busson yelled, 
turned quickly and threw his rifle to shoulder. 
Tom March sprawled sidewise, safe within 
the shelter afforded by the cabin’s thick 
walls. The fur thief fired three shots. All 
three bullets crashed into the thick bodied 
Yukon stove in the middle of the cabin floor. 

Tom March peered out. Dode Busson 
had discovered the cause of that sharp pain 
which had caught him just under the right 
shoulder blade. He had thrown aside his 
rifle and was trying to reach the barbed 
shaft. His groping fingers came just short of 
the thing he sought. Even as he watched, 
the snow again began to spin about before 
Tom’s eyes. Breathing hard, he fitted an- 
other arrow to the flexible string. He could 
not, this time, for the life of him, draw that 
stubborn bow. He finally let fly in despera- 
tion, lest his strength should leave him 
altogether. 

The arrow missed its mark as he had 
known it would. Dode Busson was on hands 
and knees, now. The fur thief was crawl- 
ing—crawling—back toward the cabin. 
Scarcely aware of what he was doing, Tom 
found another arrow. His strength was going 
rapidly. There were. black spots, now, 
among the red ones that circled endlessly 
before his dizzy eyes. When he finally 
fitted the arrow to the string, he could not 
see Dode Busson’s crawling figure. Perhaps 
his man had dropped down into a hollow? 
With this in mind, Tom sought to come to 
his feet. But his waning strength was not 
equal to the task. Clutching, clawing, at 
the rough log wall, he slid to the floor, 
sprawling on his back so that the top of his 
yellow thatched head almost touched the 
base of the big stove in the center of the room. 

Although Tom March did not know it, 
Dode Busson quit at almost the same 
instant he did. 

_And it was there Trawler March found them 
two hours later—Dode Busson lying flat on his 
face, bare hands hooked into the snow before 
him no more than a dozen feet from the cabin 
door. And Tom, lying flat on his back in the 
middle of the cabin floor, in a dead faint. 


Dode Busson did not die. Under old 
Trawler’s skillful ministrations the fur thief 
gave every indication of recovering quickly 
from his injury. 

Two days after the battle of wits in the 
March cabin, Corporal Johnny Hadfield of 
the Mounted, who had been following Dode 
Busson for months, put in an appearance. 

The grizzled old law officer and Trawler 
March were the best of friends. That first 
night, as Tom March and Dode Busson both 
slept, old Trawler told the story of the handi- 
cap battle which had taken place there in 
that little cabin. Corporal Johnny’s eyes 
shone as he listened. 

“a thousand t’ one chance, ye might 
say, John,” Trawler March concluded; 
“but the boy came through. He told me, 
Tom did, that he was thinkin’ all the time 
that he was a March! An’ a March ain’t 
never licked——” 

“You old blowhard,” Corporal Johnny 
Hadfield laughingly interrupted; “‘that boast 
of yours always did make me laugh. But,” 
he concluded, more seriously—“I’m not go- 
ing to laugh any more, Trawler. Maybe— 
just maybe—there’s something to it. Any- 
how, it’s a cinch you've got a boy tu be proud 
of. Wish I had a dozen just like him.” 
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The luckiest boy in America tells the story 
of his great adventure as the vnly junior 
member of Admiral Byrd’s Antarctic Ex- 
pedition, with which he spent eighteen 
exciting months in Little America. “He 
went with us as a Boy Scout—but took 
his place as a man,” says Admiral Byrd 
in his foreword. 33 illustrations from pho- 
tographs by the author. $1.75. 
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"Puzzlecraf re 


4. Thor, severely wounded by the old | 


ONE of our Scouts writes, “I’m sending 
you a puzzle for March. I like March. 
If you're having cold weather fun, you can 
call it a winter month; if you want to play 
the games of spring, just call it spring.” 

A good suggestion. Boisterous March 
has a rather bad name, but let’s try to think 
better of it, and say “O.K.” to the Scout 
who likes it. Good for you, Billy! 

All puzzles and puzzle answers sent in 
competition must reach this office by March 
10, sure. Address Puzziecrart, care Boys’ 


Lire, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


David McClelland, $2; Lars Sjodahl, $1; 
“Abracadabra,” $1. 


Prize Winner for Puzzle Answers 


Charles Gray, $2. 


Cross-word Puzzle 
(Prize Puzzle) 





Across 


_ 


. The ringed 
planet 

. Discolors 

13. Author of con- 
fusion 

14. Liked by cats 

15, Our country 

17. To bow 

18. Toward 

20. A taxi 

22, Tron (abbr.) 

23. A verb 

25, Cupolas 

27. For shame! 

28. An expert calcu- 
lator 

$1. A bird sound 

82. Across (prefix) 

. Science of phar- 


jw 
a 


macy 
36. A boy’s _nick- 
name 
87. A steep slope 


‘o soak 
39. Each (abbr.) 
41. It is 
43. South America 
44. Object 
46. A tablet of paper 
48. Chinese river- 
boat 
Third sign of the 
Zodiac 
. Penetrates 
. A German sea- 
port 


51. 


=— 


=& 


Down 

. An oriental sa- 
lute 

2. Acommon article 


_ 


. A Greek letter 
A bear 
. Radio Corpora- 
tionof America 
6. New Hampshire 
7. South Carolina 
8. A color 
9. A tiny particle 
10. Indiana 
11. Nickel (abbr.) 
12. Ill temper 
16. A Tibetan priest 
19. The windpipe 
20. An agreement 
21. Superiors 
22. Complete fail- 
ures 
24. Christian name 
of the Hero of 
Ticonderoga 
25. Considers 
26. A sweet liquid 
27. Conclusion 
29. A pronoun 
30. A household pet 
33. To gratify 
34. Son of Adam 
35. A horse disease 
40. A tube 
42. To cripple 
44. Amount (abbr.) 
45. To disfigure 
46. By 
47. Dull 
49. A common arti- 
cle 
50. Nova Scotia 
51. Great Britain 
52. A point of the 
compass 
—Davin McC Le:- 
LAND. 


orm oO 


Concealed Games 
(Prize Puzzle) 
A game, and an object used in that game, 


are concealed in each sentence. 
1. By ripping pongee shirts, Anne turned 


to good account. 


2, Don’t cut the bear’s peaches so fast; his 


paw now is dripping. 


8. The Mongol fleet will never rob all 
Asiatic ports of their freedom. 


1931 


hippo, looks angry to-day 

5. A hybrid German built a car designed 
for speed. 

6. Well, Banquo, it shames me to admit | 
I lost a key to the secret code.—Lars | 
SJODAHL. 


Letter Additions 


By adding one letter at the beginning of | 
the following words, fifteen new words may 
be formed, and the letters to be added will | 
spell the name of a certain day, celebrated 
every four years in the United States. 


1. Cons. 2. Once. 3. Void. 4. Sage. | 
5. Rime. 6. Dine. 7. Over. 8. Bout. | 
9. Rout. 10. Deal. 11. Void. 12. Ever. 
13. Over. 14. Bide. 15. Ears.—Tuinorny | 
BIGELow. 

Charade 


My first, a Spanish noble, 
Perhaps you'll quickly guess; 
My last can win an entrance 
You'll readily confess. 
But do not be my whole, I beg, 
Tis held in trifling fame; 
A quadruped, and stubborn, too, 
Oh, never earn its name! 
—Revsen Huaues. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of thirty-four letters and 
form a useful little motto. 

My 17—7—12—25 is a foray. My 
19—6—9—1 is a firm grasp. My 30—23— 
34—3 is a holder. My 31—22—26—4 is to 
hew. My 11—16—5—21 is tidy. My 27— 
18—33—14 is a clenched hand. My 20—29 
—24—8 is to search for. My 28—15—10— 
2—32—13 are washed by the tide.—BILLy 
MITCHELL. 


Triple Diamond 


(Prize Puzzle) 
1 2 3 
4 5 “-_ 7 . 
“9° 10° a 


From 4 to 1, to consider; from 1 to 6, 
browned by heat; from 5 to 2, to mete; 
from 2 to 7, wearing away; from 6 to 8, 
young women; from 8 to 8, to splash; from 
4 to 9, thieves; from 6 to 9, prescribes for; 
from 5 to 10, warlike; from 6 to 11, based 
on ten; from 7 to 10, existing in name only; 
from 8 to 11, an extremist—ABRACADABRA. 


Answers to February Puzzles 


A Hounter’s Acrostic. Across: 1. Rep- 
tile. 2. Onagers. 3. Octopus. 4. Sooloos. 
5. Enemies. 6. Vampire. 7. Earwigs. 8. 
Lamprey. 9. Tadpole. Primals, Roosevelt. 
From 1 to 8, antelope; 9 to 11, ape; 12 to 18, 
leopard; 19 to 25, lioness; 26 to 29, puma; 
30 to 36, marmose; 37 to 42, coyote. 

InTERLOCKING Diamonps. I. L, low, loyal, 
war, l. II. L, few, legal, way, 1. III. L, 
rap, layer, pen, r. IV. L, Yap, labor, pod, r. 

Novet Acrostic. Second row, Herbert 
Hoover. Across: 1. Shaver. 2. Beaver. 3. 
Arrive. 4. Oblige. 5. Seldom. 6. Prince. 
7. Strive. 8. Church. 9. Modern. 10. Border. 
11. Evince. 12. Peanut. 13. Bruise. 

NumeEricaL Entcma.—* Ah, happy years! 
Once more who would not be a boy!” Byron. 

MeramorpHoses. 1. Ear, far, for, tor, 
toe. 2. Wire, hire, hare, hard, card, cord. 
3. Pint, pink, pick, peck. 4. Book, cook, 
coon, corn, horn. 5. Pill, pile, pole, dole, 
dose. 6. Last, past, pest, best, beat, boat, 
bout, pout, pour, four. 


CuaRaDE. Cut-lass. 
Diaconau. Austria. Across: 1. Anxiety. 
2. Pudding. 3. Massive. 4. Justice. 5. 


Steered. 6. Bohemia. 7. America. 


Letter Resvus. 1. N-on-plus. 2. C-on-t- 
in-gent. 


‘‘Count 


Ready for any sport— 
even the strenuous games 
—bicycle trained muscles 
are always eager to 
take part—just as the 
New Departure Coaster 
Brake is always ready 
to cooperate with leg 
muscles to give perfect 
bicycle control. Be sure 


it’s a New Departure. 
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BRISTOL, 


CONNECTICUT 














Cross-worp Eniema. Dan Beard. 











Yo. 101. Ba J FLYING SCOUT—Double- 
Tread a WARE” Steel Wheels; 
Grade “Ay all Bearings; 2 ounces Lighter, 


3%%"’ Lower, 101 times Stronger 
ATG OOD DEALERS or Birect Postpaid. 82. = 
No. 181. With RUBBER TIR 


He Chose “Chicagos” 








Now He’s CHAMPION of His Street! 


He wasn't always Champion. “Slow Poke" they used to call him. 
They didn’t know that it was those old-fashioned hard-rolling 
skates that held him back. 
But they know it now! Since he got ‘ *Chicagos” 
the lead like a flash. And he stays in the lead 
“*Chicagos”’ are the Choice of Champions a world over. They 
have established more World's Records than all other makes 
combi: Think of it! Yet ‘“Chicagos” cost less in time than 


he whizzes to 


ordinary skates without theses SPEED OR ENDURANCE 
RECORDS. 
“‘Chicagos” are the skates for Y—O—U ! 
Ask Dad for a Championship pair today. 
CHICAGO ROLLER R SKATE COMPANY 
‘oller as _ Records for Over 26 Years 
Chicago, Illinois 


4457 West 1 Lake Si 


cHICAGG® 
FLYIN 





FREE SKATES 
We want Club Cap- 
tains from each 
school. Write for 
Plan—** How to get 
a pair of ‘Chicagos’ 
FREE.” Send 10c 
for beautiful Club 
Pin—"Championship 
Secrets,” etc. 


SEND 
FOR 
FREE | 
BOOK iam 
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Boy oh Boy! 





What you can do with 


this NEW KIND of WOOD! 
FREE—Big Book of Uses 


Makes a thousand things. Mends a thousand 
things. Does everything that wood can do. 
Yet you can mould it just like putty. When 
it hardens you can plane, carve, turn or paint 
this amazing new kind of wood. It's actually 
wood—the strangest wood you've ever seen. 
Comes in 9 colors and is sold in cans and 
tubes by all paint, hardware and depart- 
ment stores. Ask for Plastic Wood. 


Mail Coupon 


Fill in and mail the coupon and we'll send 
you a big, 48-page 
illustrated book cram- 
med full of interest- 
ing uses for Plastic 
Wood. Mail coupon 
today. 


FREE 


5 Nie eed 
SRR RR RRR RRR OOOOH AEE 
THE A. S. BOYLE CO., Dept. 3-BL-9 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me—free—Big Book of Uses for Plastic Wood. 





Name 





Street 




















SS a ehat Will Fly 41 Minutes? 


m aviation is a challenge to 









ular Mechanics 
OR SPO . 


i) for better camping, hunting, 
and all forms of sports. 
a Catalog oe sine 6,000 other books prem 
2 or Sent C. O. 
Popular Meshanios Press, Dept. F3 200 E. Ontario St., Chicagg 









OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT 
MODELS 








INTER is just the time 

to be building the 
best kind of flying planes 
and to prepare for their 
indoors 
dependable 


enjoyment and 
Three 
flyers in a special series 
from the 


obtainable 


out. 


may be built 

Official Kits, 

from the National Supply 

Department Trading Posts. 

AERO MODEL CO. 
Dept. L-3 

111 North Wacker Drive 

Chicago 














learned a great deal about the work of the 
Brayton Corporation. It was the human 
side of the business that fascinated him most 
—for example, the thought of the power 
that Mr. Brayton possessed and how a de- 
cision of his would affect hundreds of 
thousands of people; or the way in which Mr. 
Jacobs, the chief publicity man, set about 
shaping up programs and schemes for 
booming the various beaches. That was 
glamor! But there was much about the 
business that was utterly beyond his com- 
prehension, and much, he was obliged to 
admit, that held little or no allure. Cold, 
hard figures bored him. . Yet he faced the 
chilling truth that, until he was able to 
master all the details of finance, his dream of 
wealth and personal power could not come 
true. It was a discouraging thought, when he 
permitted it to intrude—but he did not per- 
mit it to intrude often. 

Just as at Gay Acres Frank had seen only 
the glitter and glamor of the resort, he now 
saw, with few exceptions, only the glitter and 
glamor of the man he served—Mr. Brayton, 
the millionaire, whom so many people envied 
and respected. Frank’s regard for his em- 
ployer was single-hearted. He was devoted 
to him with an ardor that was beyond all 
reason 

Brayton was too shrewd not to understand 
and appreciate the attitude of the boy who 
had interested him from the moment of their 
first meeting—this clear-eyed, eager-faced 
boy who so forcefully reminded him of what 
his own youth might have been. He was 
touched by it as few things were able to touch 
him. There was a growing pleasure in the 
association—and real pleasures were rare 
with him. For Brayton, despite his wealth 
and power, was a lonely man. The big, 
gray-eyed giant of business whose work it 
was to provide amusement for other people 
had never learned the secret of providing 
amusement for himself. He formed the 
habit of talking with his assistant evenings 
before they went to bed. At first it was 
merely of business that they talked, but 
gradually other matters crept into the con- 
versation—matters of a more personal na- 
ture. 


NE evening Frank happened to refer to 

Mr. Brayton’s family and received a 
disconcerting reply. “I have no family,” 
Brayton said bitterly—and a harsh silence 
fell upon the room. 

Frank moistened his lips in embarrass- 
ment. He knew that Mr. Brayton had been 
a widower for a good many years; but he 
knew also that there were a son and a daugh- 
ter. Then why the strange words uttered in 
so bitter a tone? 

A day or two later an event occurred that 
opened Frank’s eyes a little wider to the 
truth. Looking over Mr. Brayton’s mail at 
the office, he came upon a letter that began 
“Dear Sir,” like so many others. And like 
so many others also, it was a request for 
money needed to finance a certain specula- 
tive undertaking. He read it through before 
he realized that it was from Mr. Brayton’s 
own son, in Chicago! Yet even as he ob- 
served the signature, “‘Foxhall Brayton,” 
Frank could hardly believe the truth. A 
letter like that from a son! Cold, formal, 
unfilial, begging for money! 

He placed it with several others on his 
employer’s table. But in the afternoon he 
found it upon his desk again, and at the 
top he read the penciled note, “Tell him no. 
Sign it yourself.” 

That evening Mr. Brayton ate supper in 
preoccupied silence—the usual fare of 
crackers and milk, tea and toast, which as 
Frank now knew, had been ordered by the 
doctor; for the promoter was the victim of 
indigestion of a peculiar form and was on a 
severe diet. After the meal Mr. Brayton 
went upstairs to the suite, observing that he 
meant to go to bed early. Frank might have 
the evening to himself. 

He took advantage of it by going to see a 
motion-picture on Broadway. When he 
returned he was surprised to see his employer, 
in his blue dressing-gown, seated beside the 
window overlooking the park. 

“Did you write that letter?” he inquired 
abruptly. 

Frank hesitated. 

“The letter to Foxhall Brayton,” the man 
added shortly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Brayton appeared to meditate with brows 
drawn together. 


His Onn Star 


(Continued from page 17) 


*Was—was it all right?” Frank inquired 
at last. 

“Yes, quite all right, Frank.” Brayton 
shrugged his heavy shoulders. Presently 
he said with gaze fixed on the rug, “From 
what you've told me about your father, I 
think he must be a mighty fine man. Don’t 
ever forget that, my boy! What are you 
going to do at Christmas time?” 

““Why—I don’t know, Mr. Brayton.” 

“Well, then, you’d better plan for a visit 





home.” 
“Oh!” exclaimed Frank. “I'd certainly 
like to! Only 


Mr. Brayton made a brief gesture with his 
hand. “It’s all right. You count on it.” 
He suddenly smiled. Then he rose and 
added, “ Well, good night.” 

“Good-night, Mr. Brayton.” 

Frank had never felt so deep an affec- 
tion for his employer as at that moment. 
But it was not so much the man’s kindness 
that caused it; rather it was pity—pity 





Wealth from Sponges 

Greek divers on the west coast of Florida 
bring from the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico 
each year sponges worth about one million 
dollars. Their work is extremely dangerous, 
since a shark may foul the air line, and in 
addition those who remain long at the task 
are subject to the “bends,” a paralytic con- 
dition caused by air and water pressure. 

The diver secures the sponges with a three- 
pronged hook attached to a stick. He hooks 
the sponges, places them in a net which is 
raised to the surface, and another is then 
lowered. 

The sponge is the skeleton ofan animal 
which adheres to the bottom of the sea; it 
is hard and covered with a black skin, while 
a sticky grey matter fills the pores. This 
grey matter is allowed to decay and is then 
pressed out, after which the sponges are 
soaked in a solution which gives them the 
tan color. 





sprung from the little incident of those two 
letters. Mr. Brayton had a son who was a 
disappointment. His daughter, too, no doubt 
was a disappointment. He had “no family.” 


LATER on, quite by accident, Frank 
learned a few of the details of the Bray- 
ton family. The daughter had married, 
against her father’s will, a ne’er-do-well Eng- 
lishman who, Brayton was convinced from 
the first, was interested chiefly in his fortune. 
Brayton had not seen her in five years. The 
son, who might have occupied a place of 
honor in the business, had formed dissolute 
habits together with the habit of dishonesty. 

Mr. Brayton was not happy. In spite of 
his wealth, he had his own troubles, just as 
everyone else has troubles. Yet somehow 
they seemed to Frank unnatural in the life of 
such a man, accidental—yes, as accidental 
as that dark shape hurtling ‘downward against 
the background of white trestle work at Gay 
Acres. It was wrong, wrong! 

Two days before Christmas he packed the 
small black traveling-bag that he had 
bought. Then he sent a telegram to his 
mother, saying that he was coming home. 

“Merry Christmas!” said Mr. Brayton 
when Frank was preparing to leave the hotel 
that evening. 

“Thanks! Merry Christmas to you, Mr. 
Brayton!” Frank’s dark eyes sparkled. “‘Are 
you dining out on Christmas day?” he added. 

“1? Oh, no. I'll have dinner here alone.” 

Frank exclaimed impulsively, “‘Mr. Bray- 
ton, wouldn’t you come and spend Christmas 
with us? I—I—honest, you have no idea 
how pleased and delighted my mother and 
father would be!” 

Mr. Brayton shook his head, smiling. 
“Much obliged to you, Frank! Sometime, 
maybe. Not this time.” He held out his 
hand. “Take care of yourself—and don’t 
forget to come back!” 

*T certainly won’t forget that!” 

A few minutes later Frank was in a taxi- 
cab, on his way to the station. He thought 
of the gifts that he carried in the new leather 
bag, the finest and most expensive gifts he 
had ever made—a hand-painted scarf of 
Chinese silk for his mother, a white-gold 
watch chain of the latest pattern for his 
father, a leather jacket and a pair of big 
gauntlet gloves for his brother. He glanced 
at his own gloves; they were the latest thing 
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in undressed mocha buckskin, and the third 
finger of his right hand bulged with a ruby 
ring that he had recently bought. His over- 
coat was new and distinctive, a light gray 
mixture, English-made and stylishly cut, 
His suit also was new and of an attractive 
slate-gray material. He wore low tan shoes 
and fancy socks; and his soft hat of fawn- 
colored felt had cost him a little more than 
twice as much as his old one. As personal 
assistant to a man like Mr. Brayton, he had a 
reputation to uphold! 

Frank reached Heathboro the next morn- 
ing. There had been a light fall of snow dur- 
ing the night, and the wind formed little 
whirling white shapes that danced up the 
hill from the station. He buttoned his coat 
and set off towards home. Few people were 
in the streets; the town seemed more po. 
more “dead” than ever before; and 
wasn’t it good to be getting home! 

There was a big wreath of pine twigs on the 
door of the Madison house, and Frank 
thought, “I'll bet Henry made that! He’s a 
good kid!” 


THE door opened when he was halfway 
up the walk, and there was his mother 
in a pretty blue dress, her face illumined by 
a smile of loving welcome. In a moment he 
had her in his arms, and the wind was laugh- 
ing through the doorway and up the stairs. 

““Whew!” he cried. “Chilly! Well, how 
are you, Mother? You do look fine! And 
Father? And Henry?” 

“Everybody is well and happy, Frank! 
And, oh, how glad we are to have you home 
for Christmas!” 

Frank smiled. “Tried to get Mr. Brayton 
to come along with me, but couldn’t.” 

He removed his coat, and his mother's 
gaze, which not once had left her son’s face, 
now took note of his clothes. 

“What a pretty suit, Frank!” 

They entered the living-room and sat 
down. 

“You don’t seem to have changed much, 
Frank. I think you're a trifle thinner, and 
of course your clothes——” 

“Oh, my clothes! That’s nothing. Got 
to keep up appearances, Mother. I’m a 
business man now, you know.” He casually 
flicked a speck of dust from his coat, dis- 
playing the ring with its ruby. “Just a little 
trinket,” he added, flexing his finger. “How 
do you like it?” 

“Tt’s very pretty, Frank.” 

They continued to talk, and all the while 
the dark eyes of the mother expressed the 
joy and admiration that she felt. Frank was 
pleased with her glances, more pleased even 
than he would have cared to admit. 

And at noon, when his father returned 
from work, Frank’s pleasure and satisfaction 
mounted to fresh heights. 

“Well! Well!” cried the father as they 
clasped hands. “How fine you’re looking! 
Business agrees with you! That’s evident. 
I told them at the office we had a telegram 
you were coming, and Harvey Wilson said, 
‘The boy must be doing well if he can afford 
to send telegrams!’” 

For the next five minutes father and son, 
seated side by side, talked intimately of the 
business and of Mr. Brayton while the 
mother busied herself in the kitchen. Thomas 
Madison was different from his wife; he did 
not fuss over his son—over his appearance, 
over his clothes. His son was doing big 
things; it was perfectly natural and fitting 
for him to dress in accordance with his part. 

Steps sounded on the porch, the door burst 
open, and Henry entered with a rush of cold 
air. “Is Frank home yet?” came the small 
boy’s voice from the hallway. 

“No, he couldn’t come!” Frank rose, 
grinning. 

Henry entered the room, somewhat 
abashed. 

“Greetings, kid! How are you?” 

Henry squirmed under the pressure of his 
brother's hand. “All right. How're you? 
Gee, you're all dressed up!” The boy seemed 
to find something tremendously amusing in 
the fact. 

Frank talked a great deal at the noon meal 
that soon followed. He related incident 
after incident of life at Gay Acres, at New 
York and at other places that he had visited. 
His listeners were impressed. Even Henry 
so far forgot himself as to let his mouth fall 
open on several occasions; although once, 
when the conversation turned to local mat- 
ters, the small boy observed bluntly: 

“Heathboro had a rotten season! Lost 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


six games and won just two! If you'd been 
Jlaying——” 

. “Here, have a doughnut,” said Frank, 
passing the plate to him. 

Snow had begun to fall before the meal 
was ended and Thomas Madison returned to 
his work. It continued steadily all afternoon. 
In his room upstairs, Frank got into a pair 
of discarded trousers and a flannel shirt. It 
felt good to wear old clothes again. It felt 
good just to be at home—to smell the odor 
of cooking from the kitchen, to hear the 
yoice of his mother humming snatches of 
tunes, to see an occasional person whom he 
knew pass along the street. He was glad he 
was going to be home for a full week! 

But there was one troublesome thought; 
his mother’s attitude toward the path that 
he had chosen for himself remained un- 
changed; she had voiced no word of the 
approval that he so much longed to hear. 


(CHRISTMAS DAY dawned white and 
still and cold, with a few flakes fluttering 
lazily downward. It was a day that was to 
live long in Frank’s memory—the happy 
greetings in the morning, the sound of bells 
ringing across the clear air, the hurried 
breakfast, then the gathering round the small 
tree in the living-room, the exchange of 
presents; then the frolic in the snow with 
Henry, then a hike out into the open country, 
the two of them together, and back in time 
for the big dinner at four o’clock; then the 
evening gathering in the living-room—and 
at last to bed, with the bells again ringing 
upon the clear air! 

That night, in the room across the hall, 
this double entry appeared in Henry’s diary: 

“Dec. 24th—Cold, snowy. Frank came 
home. All dressed up. He talked a lot. He’s 
still queer. Don’t catch me going to work for 
any millionaire. 'To-morrow’s Christmas. 
Oh, boy! 

“Dec. 25th—Christmas. Cloudy. Some 
Got a slick coat from Frank—all 


snow. 
leather. Gloves, too, with big cuffs—all 
leather. Frank’s a good fellow. Gave him 


a pocketbook, which Pop bought. Got a 
sled from Pop and a game of checkers. Two 
books from Mom, a box of candy and two 
more games. Slick fun with Frank on my 
sled. He’s a good fellow.” 

During the next few days Frank saw many 
of his old friends. Everyone was familiar 
with the success that he had achieved and 
professed not to be in the least surprised 
at it. Too bad high school and college had 
to lose a fellow like that—a brilliant student 
and a star athlete—but, well, old Frank had 
the right idea! They were impressed by his 
stylish and prosperous appearance, by his 
knowledge of so many things of which they 
were totally ignorant. With few exceptions 
they regarded him with awe and respect. 

“What’s your idea, Frank?” George Wright 
said to him one afternoon. “‘ Which is better, 
a big college like Harvard or a small college 
like—well, like Amherst?” 

Frank smiled thoughtfully and glanced at 
Mortimer Thomas and Paul Claymore. The 
boys were at Paul’s house, waiting for Gus 
Hampton, who was coming in his car, in 
which they planned to run some thirty miles 
out into the country for supper. 

“Well, I think it’s merely a matter of 
preference,” Frank replied. ‘“‘Seems to me 
a fellow gets out of college just about what 
he puts into it. Harvard and Amherst have 
both turned out some big men, but I think 
those men would have been big anyway, no 
matter which college they had gone to.” 

“T doubt it!” remarked Mortimer. He 
planned to enter Yale in the fall. ‘‘Look at 
the big faculty at Yale! Look at all the big 
labs and everything! You don’t get that at 
a small college.” 

Paul turned upon him scornfully. ‘Yale 
is too big!” he declared. “Bowdoin for me! 
In a place like that you get personal contact! 
Fewer distractions, too. And look at the 
traditions at Bowdoin!” 

“Look at the football teams at Yale!” 
retorted the prospective son of Eli. 

“Look at Longfellow and Hawthorne— 
both Bowdoin men!” 

_ “Here, you two, wait a minute!” exclaimed 
George. “I haven’t picked any college yet, 
so 'm neutral. What I want is hel = 

“Yale!”’ said Mortimer. 

“Bowdoin!” said Paul. 

George grinned at Frank; then he observed 
soberly, “Seems to me, according to what 
you say, it really isn’t necessary for a fellow 
to go to college at all. If he wants to, he 
can put in the equivalent of four years of 
study by himself. Isn’t that your idea?” 

“That’s it exactly,” replied 
. “You must have been doing some study- 
ing of your own,” George went on. 
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' Frank colored. “Why, the fact is, George, 
I haven’t done any studying at all since I 
left school. I thought I would right off, 
but I've been terribly busy. I still intend 
to——” 

“Oh, I’m not arguing against the theory,” 
George hastened to add. “It’s a 
theory, only I just wonder how many fellows 
can carry it out. Seems to me a fellow in 
business is apt to find himself too much 
occupied with his work—like you, for 
instance.” 

The arrival of Gus Hampton put an end 
to the discussion. Gus was a freshman at 
Harvard and looked the part. He wore a 
raccoon skin coat, a red necktie and a shape- 
less brown felt hat pulled down over one eye. 
His car was a second-hand Chevrolet road- 
ster equipped with a horn that played four 
musical notes. He tooted it as the boys 
hurried forth to join him. 

Frank spent almost all of the following day 
at home. During the afternoon when he was 
alone with his mother, she said to him: “So 
you go back to-morrow. Are you really glad 
to go, Frank?” 

He was suddenly on his guard. He replied 
evasively, ““Mr. Brayton expects me Mon- 
day. Ive had a wonderful vacation, but 
now it’s back to work.” 

“You still like your work? You want to 
go on with it?” 

He nodded. To his great relief, his mother 
said no more on the subject; but he could 
read her thoughts. He felt guilty, cruel, 
hard-hearted, just as he had felt when he 
went away last June. 


UNDAY afternoon he left Heathboro on 

the three-o’clock train. 

“Well, did you have a good time?” Mr. 
Brayton greeted him on the morning of his 
arrival in New York. 

“Yes, it was great to get home!” 

“Family well?” 

“All fine, thanks.” 

“Well, the holidays are over, and I’m not 
sorry for that!” Mr. Brayton drew a 
memorandum from his pocket and added, 
“Look these up for me sometime to-day.” 

And so the work began again. 

Remembering his conversation with George 
Wright, Frank bought books on economics, 
history, and government, and during his 
spare time tried to study; but it was hard to 
concentrate, and his spare time seemed very 
limited. Often at night he found himself 
pondering some matter of business that had 
occupied him during the day or that would 
require his attention on the morrow. Mr. 
Brayton was unable to help him. The man 
who, without the aid of schooling, had fought 
his way to the top had no real appreciation 
of books, even as he had no appreciation of 
music or the drama or of art, and so many 
other things that might have added to the 
contentment of his life. In such circum- 
stances and in such an atmosphere Frank 
accomplished very little in the way of study; 
and finally he put his books aside—tempo- 
rarily, of course. Later on he would really 
get down to study! 

He was at the office almost every day. His 
work became monotonous. He longed for 
excitement, for variety; but things were 
moving smoothly at the office. He wished 
something would happen, something new and 
interesting. To add to his growing dis- 
content, Mr. Brayton finally accepted the 
invitation of a friend and went to Ashville 
for a week, leaving his personal assistant at 
the office. 

Frank was disappointed, even though he 
realized that there was no good reason why 
his employer should have taken him along. 
Work at the office during Mr. Brayton’s 
absence seemed more monotonous and 
dreary than ever. Frank wrote letters 
home, cheerful letters, although he was 
not expecially cheerful; and he also wrote 
to Mac. 

He heard from his old friend a few days 
later. Mac was working in a garage. The 
younger brother had almost paid his debt to 
the groceryman, and the McQueen family 
were living an uneventful life. Mac longed 
for the summer season at the beach. 

Frank felt the same longing. Glitter and 
glamour seemed to have gone out of his life. 

And then suddenly, only a brief half hour 
after he had finished reading Mac’s letter, 
everything changed! One of the stenog- 
raphers entered the inner office and handed 
him a telegram. He opened it casually, 
supposing it might be from Mr. Swazey, at 
Boston; but the message was from Ashville. 
— uttered a gasp of astonishment as he 

it! 








What’s in the Official First Aid Kit?—No. 7 





CONTENTS 

1 Zine Oxide Adhesive 
Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 

1 pe. Handy-Fold Mer- 
curochrome (H.W.D.) 
Gauze, 6 x 36 in. 

1 Gauze Bandage, | in. x 
6 yds, 

1 Gauze Bandage, 2 in. x 
6 yds. 

1 Small Tube First Aid 
for Burns 

3 Vivo Tubes 

1 Mercurochrome 
(H.W.D.) Swab 

1 Tube Soap Solvent 

1 First Aid Guide 





“Look in the Book!” 


Of course, the “Handbook for Boys” has a place of honor on 
your book shelf, but you can’t lug it along on hikes for first aid 
reference. 


So don’t forget that, no matter where you are, there’s a reliable 
First Aid Guide in your Official First Aid Kit. If you don’t know 
what to do, grab for your Kit and “look in the book!” 

Every Scout should have a Kit—and carry it. Be sure it’s the 
Official Kit, made by Bauer & Black. Only 75c at drug stores 
or the Scout Supply Department. 


PC GAUER & BLACK) 


COMPANY 
Toronto 





DIVISION OF THE KENDALL 
Chicago -«- New York - 


MAKERS OF THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT FIRST AID KIT 








(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for April) 
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Dan Beard, the National 
Scout Commissioner and 
famous outdoor character, 
not only tells you how, 


but he shows you 
oe tre how to do it at— 


The Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 
The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 
ADVANCEMENT IN SCOUTING 


Expert Scoutmasters and instructors are part of camp and are responsible for the great 
number of high ranking Scouts developed. Credit for tests passed goes to local councils. 


“I Not a Scout Camp 
While intensive scouting is offered, this is a DAN BEARD CAMP 


camp of “the great outdoors” with such ac- : mat 
tivities as:—riding, four-day canoe tripsaround ! pi2™ send fall an cous, camp for my boy. 
largest lake in State, aviation, woodcraft, na- . ’ Signature) ; 
ture lore, tomahawk throwing, Sourdoe canoe 
trip on Delaware river, fine swimming, water 
sports, hiking, mystic council fires, etc. 
OUR BOYS RETURN YEAR AFTER YEAR 
OVER 60% OF 1929 BOYS BACK IN 1930! 
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Your Chance to Own a 


PRINTING PRESS 


IT’S EASY * 
You can win this 
printing press and 
your choice of 300 
other dandy prizes 
—without a cent of 
cost. 


H BOY! Get this high class, self-inking, 

printing press without a cent of cost! Comes 
complete with two fonts of type, leads, ink, 
and full instructions. Prints name cards, 
circulars, stationery, tickets, programs—any- 
thing. Make extra money with this dandy 
press! 


WRITE FOR EASY PLAN 


Join the Crowell Club and deliver three of 
America's best known magazines to regular 
customers in your own neighborhood. No 
experience is necessary; you can begin now. 
We show you how to win this printing press, 
your choice of over 300 other dandy prizes, 
besides earning your own spending money. 
It’s easy as pie! But you must hurry! Mail 
the coupon at once, 


BOYS—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





| Springfield, Ohio 

| Dear Jim: 

| Please start me off asa salesman. I want to 
| begin earning MONEY and PRIZES at once. 








Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 190-A 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
My Name..... cccccccccccce Sasteccococoeqneceses | 
| 
| 
| 





By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys have developed surprising talent 
during spare time because it develops 
originality 
drawings while learning and later 
many have secured 


c its. 

$50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
think you have talent or not 
send 
Chart to test your abili 
facts about the possibilitics in car- 
tooning for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOO 


uickly. They have sold > 


fine positions as 


Y) 


are now earning from 


for sample Picture 
,» and 


State your age. 


2096 National Bidg 
Cleveland, Ohio 








fi } for a Swe. Jr. ‘te oi 
Price t paid or C.O. D. Ca listing 5, other books Free, 
OPULAR MECHANICS PRESS, Dept.H-3 200 E. Ontario, Chicago 


Get These Tricks on CAMPING 
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either short or long 22 cartridges, 
lined gun barrel, rust-proof and guaranteed not to pit. 
Black walnut stock and forearm 


Single shot rifles as low as $2.85 
rifles, $3 50 Sot 


id by hardware and sporting ~~] 
goods ye mailed peiperd your ~~ WR O 
t y " e today for free 
Catalog showing ai models in colors FREE 
Cc. J. HAMILTON & SON iTALOG 


231 Hamilton St. Piymouth, Mich, 


Tefamows Hamilton , 
Repeating Rifle /oy 
at a New Lb! 


Low Price 77 
~~ Maas, 







World's 
Lowest Priced 
Repeater! 


@ Just the kind of a rifle that you 
have long wanted to own—a full- 
size, pump-action, hammerless 
repeater that fires 15 cartridges 
without reloading. A depend- 
able gun that, with ordinary 
care, will last you a lifetime— 
gad zoe can get it now for only 


A Wonderful Gun! 

The Hamilton Repeater has every feature 
that you would expect to find in a safe, fast 
straight-shooting firearm. It has a safet 
lovk, automatic ejector and a barrel that 
accurately rifled and absolutely true. Shoots 
Blue-black, bronze- 


Length, 35 inches 


Free Catalog of Complete Hamilton Line. 
Bolt-action 


Porto Rico—Island of Paradox 
Rich Yet Poor—Old and New 
UERTO RICO—How much more gently 
Spanish Poo-ai-r-to falls on the ear than 
explosive Porto! The island was originally 
called Borinquen by the Carib Indians 
Columbus found there in 1493. These 
natives were a peaceful people but as they 
could not be enslaved by the early colonists 
those who did not hide in the hills were 
killed, pronto. Descendants of the survivors 
intermarried with descendants of the in- 
vaders and proud is the Puertorriquefio to- 
day who can claim this ancestry. The 
national song, “‘La Borinquefia,” gay, yet 
with the wistful undertone of the true folk- 
song, voices the people. 
From 1500 until near the close of the 
1700's the island was constantly menaced by 













— a ‘ 


(Above) The Haunted Sentry Box, 

San Juan. (Right) The Governor’s 

Palace and San Juan City Gate 
built in 1533 


French, Dutch and English buccan- 
eers. Hard on the colonists but fine for 
a legion ot “* Heave Ho, for the Spanish 
Main” story writers. Spain held Porto Rico 
until 1898, when it became a United States 
possession. The Governor, members of the 
Supreme Court and certain other officials are 
appointed by che President of the United 
States but the Camera (Senate and House) 
is an elective body. Woman Suffrage has 
recently been granted. 

Entering San Juan harbor one sights, in a 
setting of mountains, valleys, palms and 
flowers, ancient Fortaleza, Casa Blanca, said 
to have been the home of Ponce de Leon, 
and battle-scarred El Morro—landmarks of 
early splendor; also the new Capitol build- 
ing of white Georgian marble and the hand- 
some School of Tropical Medicine. Space 
permits mention only of churches, Y. M.C.A., 
Casino, Country Club, hospitals and banks. 
Every part of the island teems with history 
and romance. The old Sea Wall and City 
Gate have withstood the pounding tides of 
centuries. San Juan had taken on the sem- 
blance of a city long before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock. The construction 
of Fortaleza was commenced in 1529. It was 
designed as a fortress and for 100 years it 
guarded the harbor of San Juan. Later it 
became the residence, Palacio, of the Spanish 
governors and since 1898 it has been the 
residence and office of the American governors 
in Porto Rico. Long since unused under- 
ground passageways connect Fortaleza with 
El Morro and other fortifications and there is 
a secret steep-winding stairway to the roof. 
Of Porto Rico’s many legends, probably 
the best known is about the old sentry box 
on the seaward wall of San Cristobal, San 
Juan. According to tradition the Devil was 
accustomed to visit this spot and carry away 
the guard on duty, leaving no trace of his 
visit save an odor of brimstone. Needless to 
say the “Haunted Sentry Box” was not a 
popular post. 

The present occupant of Fortaleza, 
Gov. Theodore Roosevelt, found a ready 
welcome in Porto Rico. for his father was the 
first, and thus far only, President of the 
United States to visit the island, now twenty- 
five years ago. “The Switzerland of 
America” President Roosevelt termed Porto 
Rico. Perhaps the white cloth-covered 
tobacco and coffee fields on the mountain 
slopes suggested the simile. Another favoring 
factor is the Governor’s rapidly increasing 
ability to speak with the people in Spanish. 





Porto Rico is situated nearly 1,400 miles 
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south and east of New York. East to west the 
island measures 100 miles; north to south a 
trifle under 40 miles. In an area about the 
size of Long Island there is a population of 
over 1,500,000. The chief products of the 
island are sugar, coffee, tobacco and citrus 
fruits. Annual exports run into the millions 
but the profits do not reach the hands of the 
general people. The cyclone of September, 
1928, merely brought to a crisis conditions 
which had become chronic. 

Some years ago when land values increased 
rapidly the small landowner, tempted by 
what seemed fabulous prices, sold his little 
holdings. When he had spent his money 
he realized he no longer had ground on which 
to raise his own rice, beans and coffee. A 
program of cooperative farming is being in- 
troduced, but as Governor Roosevelt said 
recently: “(No matter how far agriculture 
is developed, the island must have other 
resources—factories and manufacturing 
plants.”” Porto Rico has raw products, 
water power, fine transportation and har- 
bors and an industrious people. 

Among Porto Rico’s important contri- 











butions to science is the School of Tropical 
Medicine, conducted since 1926 with the 
cooperation of Columbia University and the 


Rockefeller Institute. There are two Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations and a Forest 
Service Station in Porto Rico. Several years 
ago the University of Porto Rico celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Now plans are 
afoot for its development into a Pan-Ameri- 
can cultural center. This seems logical owing 
to the island’s location and its bi-lingual 
advantage. English is taught in the schools 
but Spanish is the home tongue. There are 
many excellent elementary schools in Porto 
Rico but not enough to accommodate the 
pupils. In some of the rural districts there 
are now small school farms which the 
boys work under supervision. The boys 
are also instructed in carpentry and shoe- 
making. 

In addition to the celebrated Military 
Road spiraling the mountains from San 
Juan to Ponce, built by Spanish engineers 
generations ago, the island is threaded with 
highways which are the motorist’s delight. 
For the democratic there are the “guaguas,” 
buses. During the summer and fall months 
it is cooler in Porto Rico than in many popu- 
lar resorts. Vacationists will wake up to this 
fact some day. 

Of course there are Scouts in Porto Rico. 
If there hadn’t been when Governor Roosevelt 
went there, there would be now. However, he 
found an enthusiastic group. They follow 
the regular Scouting program of activities 
just so far as possible. There are no distinc- 
tive features to their uniform but, curiously 
in that balmy climate, they wear breeches in 
preference to shorts. They are keen on 
Merit Badge work, especially First Aid and 
Swimming. There are now thirty-eight 
Troops and about 1,200 boys enrolled. 

Viva Puerto Rico! Heir to Spain’s price- 
less architecture and sense of beauty. Loyal 
to the Stars and Stripes which now float from 
ancient battlement and modern store. Link 
between the Old World and the New. 


POST-OFFICE: A correspondent in Es- 

peranto is desired by an Hungarian Rover. 
A live-wire in Turkey can place a number 
of letters if written in French. Members 
interested in outdoor sketching please send 
letters. Send for Rules and Member- 
ship Card. 
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TORSON ARCH SHOES yor BOYS Ss! 
are scientifically designed to safeguard A & 
healthy feet by protecting the arches celebr: 
of your feet. Weak arches will destroy, 
forever, your athletic career — throw 
you out of the game. Remember, boys, 
an athlete depends on his feet. Protect 
yours! Stay in the game! Wear TOR- 
SONS, the snappy, stylish scientific shoe 
for Boys. Available at leading shoe 
stores at only $4.50—and a 
BOND with each pair is your and, lik 
safeguard for healthy feet. releasix 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


REGION SEVEN: Arthur G. Bodkin, 20, 
of 369 Pierce St., Gary, Ind.; Charles Feible- 
man, 15, of 3262 Ruckle Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; George W. Bersch, 18, of 1715 Walnut 
St., Wilmette, Ill.; William Pifer, 17, of 831 
South Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

REGION EIGHT: Thomas Halley, 16, of 
95 West 20th St., Scottsbluff, Neb.; Bernard 
R. Weber, 17, of 3849 Humphrey St., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Forrest Spieler, 20, of 875 South 
36th St., Lincoln, Neb.; Edwin T. Williams, 
18, of 119 Western Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

REGION NINE: Edmund McCurtain, 
16, of 410 South Neches St., Coleman, Texas; 
R. Beecher Butts, 18, of 216 North 15th 
St., Muskogee, Okla.; Dell Antwiler, 20, of 
1115 West Hickory St., Denton, Texas; 
W. J. Murray Jr., 15, of 610 West Fifth 
St., Cisco, Texas. 

REGION TEN: Henry Bateman, 17, 
of 5720 Tioga St., Duluth, Minn.; Edmund 
B. Flink, 16, of Cambridge, Minn.; Earl H. 
Ruble, 19, of 609 Eighth Ave., S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Einar Wulfsberg, 18, of 604 
West Vasa Ave., Fergus Falls, Minn. 

REGION ELEVEN: Gordon Hamilton, 
20, of 6005 Fremont Ave., Seattle, Wash.; 
Clyde R. Bergdahl, 17, of 129 Carlisle Ave., 
W., Spokane, Wash.; Vance Bigler, Jr., 16, 
of Malad, Idaho; John Barrie, 18, of 102 East 
Chestnut St., Walla Walla, Wash. 

REGION TWELVE: Pedro Espino, 18, 
of 725 East “G” St., Upland, Calif.; Stanley 
L. Cocks, 18, of 2209 Clinton Ave., Ala- 
meda, Calif.; Herbert Stuart, 17, of 1433 
“J” St., Eureka, Calif.; Bruce R. Estey, 
19, of 2011-La France Ave., South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

TERRITORIAL: Harry M. Urasaki, 19, 
of Hakalau, Hawaii; Antonio F. Garcia, 18, 
of 42 San Marcelino St., Manila, P. I; 
Leonardo R. Osorio, Jr., 18, of De La Salle 
College, Manila, P. I.; Moises P. Rulloda, 
19, of 141 Arquiza, Ermita, Manila, P. I. 


Our Anniversary 
AS THE text for this page is being written 
we are just about to enter upon the 
celebration of the Twenty-first Anniversary 


and, like some ancient king, sits in judgment, 
releasing hundreds imprisoned by the Span- 
iards. With great tact he handles the popu- 
lation. The Spaniards naturally hated the 
American conquerors; the Cubans distrusted 
them, suspecting them of dark designs on 
their independence. Wood brings the diverse 
elements together and sets them to work 
building up the city. He reforms the courts, 
he establishes schools. He becomes Governor 
of the province also, builds roads, sets brigands 
to catch brigands, with great success; stimu- 
lates agriculture and trade. He is himself 
everywhere, leading, inspiring, correcting. His 
work brings rich rewards for the Cubans and 
for himself. A captain in the medical corps 
in May, 1898, he is a major-general of volun- 
teers in December. 

A year later, he is appointed military 
Governor of all Cuba. In Santiago, his 
work has been the redemption of a stricken 
province; in Havana, it is the building of a 
republic. From point to point he leads the 
Cuban people toward the goal. He estab- 
lishes a great school system, spending one- 
quarter of the revenues for education. He 
holds elections for municipal officials and 
when these prove successful, calls a conven- 
tion to construct a national constitution and 
with Elihu Root devises a plan for the 
future relations of Cuba and the United 
States. Meanwhile, he cleans out the pris- 
ons, reforms the judicial system, establishes 
a magnificent sanitary system, settles intri- 
cate questions between the Cuban people 
and the Catholic Church. Under his inspira- 
tion, a board of scientists seek the cause of 
yellow fever, and find it, and six months later 
there is not a case of the dreaded disease in 
Cuba. He encourages a distinguished rail- 
toad-builder to build a railroad the length 
of the Island, and so opens the rich interior 
to the markets of the world. In May, 1902, 
e transfers the Government to the new 
republic. 

His rapid promotion, meanwhile, has 
Wwakened the jealousy of hundreds of army 
officers, and his pursuit of certain American 
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The Scout World 
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of Scouting, for which unusual preparations 
have been made. In almost every town and 
city in the country where there are Scouts, 
and that means practically every one, there 
will be some token of our twenty-first birth- 
day. Hundreds of thousands of envelope 
stickers are calling attention to the Anni- 
versary. In stores and public places posters 
emblematic of the occasion are being shown, 
and through the courtesy of Mr. Barron 
Collier of our National Executive Board, 
70,000 new car cards, half of which call 
attention to our Anniversary, and the 
remaining half to Boys’ Lire—will be shown 
in trolley cars, suburban railroad trains, and 
other forms of transportation. 

A number of national radio hook-ups and 
some two hundred local programs will carry 
the message of Scouting on various occasions 
in Anniversary Week, beginning Saturday 
morning, February 7th and continuing to 
the end. Hundreds of thousands of Scouts 
will attend their annual Scouting church 
services on Sunday, February 8th, which is 
the Anniversary Day of the Establishment 
of Scouting in America. That story I do 
not need to tell you again. It is familiar to 
every Scout. 

The Governors of nearly all our States are 
preparing to meet groups of Scouts and give 
to them some definite assignment for service 
to be carried on for the year 1931, through- 
out the several Council areas within the 
State over which the Governor presides. 
I am quite sure that here again Scouts will 
demonstrate their outstanding ability in 
carrying through a project for the good of 
the community. Also it will be a fine test 
of Scouting, for there will be all sorts of 
assignments. . One of the features of our 
Anniversary this year is a “round-up” of 
as many as possible of the more than 4,000,- 
000 men and boys who have been Scouts, 
over the present membership. 


In the Round-Up 


N THAT connection I want to call your 
attention to a very interesting incident 
which recalls again into active affiliation 


with the ranks of Scouting, Mr. Walter H. 
Newton, Secretary to President Hoover. 
He was one of the very first of a group of 
former Scouts and Scout leaders to par- 
ticipate in this twenty-first anniversary 
“round-up” of one-time Scouts and Scout- 
ers. 
On Monday, January 19th, Mr. Newton, 
who first joined as an associate Scout in 
Minneapolis in 1912, was presented, as a 
token of his former Scout activities, with a 
miniature Tenderfoot Badge, at the White 
House, by Scout Robert Wilson, a thirteen- 
year-old Scout of Troop No. 12 of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

ee accepting the badge, Secretary Newton 
said: 


“Scouting has come of age, and it is 
pleasant to think how many boys have come 
and will come of age as better citizens, 
manlier men, and kindlier neighbors because 
of what Scouting has done for them. Every 
boy who has enjoyed its comradeship and 
every parent (and I am one of them) who 
has benefited by its cooperation, will joy- 
fully wish for the organization a perennial 
youth in keeping with its fine spirit.” 


Results in 1930 


EVERY Scout and Scout leader who reads 

this page will rejoice with me in the 
splendid results which are shown by our 
membership figures for 1930. To the end 
of the year the total, from 1910, of all Scouts 
and Scouters who have been affiliated with 
this Movement—and most of whom we hope 
will renew their Scouting ties in the Twenty- 
first Anniversary “round-up” to which I 
have made reference—is 5,242,815, truly a 
marvelous figure. During 1930 there was a 
membership of 1,247,493 Scouts and Scouters, 
that is, of different individuals who were in 
Scouting at some time during the year. We 
closed the year at the end of 1930 with 
864,341 Scouts and Scouters. 

I think that we can be especially pleased 
that, notwithstanding the general business 
depression, we have these fine results, and 
not only that, but new records were made 
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** grafters” in Cuba has set powerful political 
forces against him. They fight him by fair 
means and foul, but Roosevelt is his friend, 
and Roosevelt has become President of the 
United States. His defense of Wood nearly 
disrupts the Republican party. 

Wood is sent to the Philippines to organize 
a government in the southern islands where 
the Mohammedan Moros have hitherto 
lived only by the sword. He goes among the 
chiefs, begs them to live at peace with each 
other and with the Americans, shows them 
what modern artillery can do, fights them 
when they insist on fighting. The Moros are 
fighters by birth and inclination, and the 
greatest pirates in the world. Wood stops 
their slave-hunting and pillaging and gets 
them interested in trade, establishing mar- 
kets where they may enjoy all privileges 
except that of killing each other. He has a 
way with him in dealing with these barba- 
rians. Gradually, they learn the ways of 
civilization. 

He becomes commander of all the Amer- 
ican troops in the Philippines, and it is not 
long before the soldiers feel the impress of his 
energy and his imagination. He knows why 
soldiers desert. It is the same reason that 
boys run away from school; because they are 
bored, because the game isn’t made vital 
and real enough. He makes his soldiers do 
strenuous, difficult things, wade through 
swamps, climb steep mountains; and they love 
it, and love him because there is nothing he 
makes them do which he doesn’t do himself. 

He has an extraordinary hold on officers 
and enlisted men alike. He is human; he puts 
himself in the other man’s place; he under- 
stands his weaknesses; says a good word 
about his good points. He is warm hearted, 
brave, immensely strong of body; he enjoys a 
good hunt, knows how to laugh and enjoy 
life. He is generous to his subordinates, 
giving them credit for whatever they do, 
taking the blame when things go wrong. 
He has faith in his officers; he helps them to 
grow by expecting great things of them. 
The army which has scorned him begins to 


say what President McKinley said a half- 
dozen years before: Here is a great man. 

He returns to the United States and be- 
comes head of the Department of the East 
with headquarters at Governor’s Island, New 
York. Here, too, the troops perk up. He 
gives them work to do, sham battles to fight; 
makes them feel they are learning something. 
He becomes Chief of Staff in Washington. 
The War Department is tangled in red tape 
with the armchair generals in control. He 
fights them, tooth and nail, and wins. 

He sees trouble brewing in Europe and is 
determined that the army shall be ready to 
meet it. The war comes. Day by day, 
month after month, he preaches prepared- 
ness. At first, no one will listen. Is not 
America separated from the war in Europe 
by the width of the Atlantic? At last young 
men come to him and beg for a chance to 
secure some training in soldiering. He or- 
ganizes training camps at Plattsburg and 
elsewhere. Here and there over the country 
he speaks in behalf of national defense. He 
speaks frankly; not always diplomatically. 

ood loses favor with his superiors, and 
when the United States enters the war, is 
sent from one obscure post to another. 
All the enemies he has made fighting graft, 
red tape and pacifism combine to keep him 
out of the fighting. He trains a division for 
service in France, but just as he is about to 
embark on the transport, is ordered back. 
He is bitterly disappointed, but he controls 
himself and trains a second division better 
than he trained the first. 

Peace comes. Wood is sent to put down 
strikes here and there and does it in a way 
that displeases only the un-American agita- 
tors. has become a popular figure 
throughout the country and after Roosevelt’s 
death in 1919, is the most prominent candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency. Everywhere in the primaries the 
vote is two and three to one in his favor, but 
in the convention the politicians step in, 
disregard the popular will and nominate 
Senator Harding. 






























































































also in program of activities as well as in 
membership. A record number of boys, 
23,273, were taught to swim at Boy Scout 
camps, as reported by Fred C. Mills, Direc- 
tor of Swimming and Water Safety. This 
figure establishes a new record. Since our 
intensive swimming campaign was estab- 
lished in 1924, 122,976 Scouts have been 
taught to swim, and 4,016 Boy Scouts have 
passed the stiff requirements of the Scout 
Life Guard test. In 1929, as we all know, 
Boy Scouts earned 20,880 Swimming Merit 
Badges and 11,983 Life Saving Merit Badges. 
I am quite confident that the figures for 
1930 will show a very real increase over 
these totals. A growth of some 5 per cent. 
in Scout Camps was reported, and while the 
figures are not yet thoroughly tabulated 
it is indicated that nearly 400,000 boys had 
camping experience during the year. There 
was an increase of 50 per cent. in registered 
Sea Scouts. Generally, our reports indicate 
that there were increases in all sorts of out- 
door activities. Colleges to the number of 
163 conducted Scouting courses, and more 
than 50,000 Scout leaders took courses under 
the five-year training program. 


Relieve Distress 

LETTER from Mr. E. B. Chesnutt, Editor 

of the Daily Graphic of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
describes another instance of help by Scouts 
in relieving distress. Mr. Chesnutt pays 
high tribute to the work of Scout Executive 
Bliss and the boys under him. There has 
been much distress in Arkansas, where many 
persons, ordinarily prosperous, were afflicted 
by drought. 

Mr. Bliss and the Scouts collected several 
hundred pounds of food stuffs and, in addi- 
tion, contributions of approximately $100 
were made in money toward those requiring 
relief. 

The Scouts produced an entertainment at 
which the price of admission was a gift of 


On another page a photograph shows the 
food, piled high on the sidewalk in front of 
the theater. 


Once more he is sent to the Philippines, 
this time as governor-general. The islands 
are in a bad way. His predecessor has given 
the Filipinos a greater control of the govern- 
ment than liis superiors in Washington 
intended; or they are ready to exercise wisely. 
The fine system of government which Amer- 
icans have gradually built up is all but 
wrecked; money is being squandered by the 
politicians; business is at a standstill. 

Wood takes the wheel, restores confidence 
and slowly brings the ship to an even keel. 
But the Filipino politicians fight him every 
inch of the way, denouncing him as a dictator 
and refusing to cooperate with him. He is 
ill and suffering. He knows that he should 
return to the United States for an operation, 
but there is a job to be done and he won't 
leave it. There is always the chance, more- 
over, that he can win over these Filipino 
opponents of his, and he can’t bear to give up. 

He goes up and down among the islands 
inspecting, conferring, giving the personal 
touch which is the heart of his method, the 
heart of his success. The people in the 
villages bow and cringe at first, but he talks 
to them as one free man to another free 
man, and centuries of oppression seem to drop 
from them. Illness overtakes him. A sud- 
den operation is necessary, followed a few 
months later by another. In spite of his 
years, in spite of the tropical heat, he make a 
remarkable recovery, but his energy and 
vitality have been sapped. He fights on with 
dogged persistence and courage. 

At last, he returns to the United States, 
keen of mind still, but broken in body. But 
he will not admit even to himself that he can 
scarcely see, that it is an agony to move 
from place to place. When he goes on the 
operating table at last he is talking of return- 
ing to his job, putting through the work. 

Leonard Wood belongs in the gallery of 
America’s historic figures. A notable soldier, 
a constructive statesman, America’s first and 
possibly her last great colonial administrator. 
A man and a fighter, not to be downed, a 
lover of danger, a devoted American. 
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“COLUMBUS” PKT. AND OUTFIT GIVEN! 
MINT COLUMBUS STAM 
DUPLICATE gt Ase LUM 
2 BLOCKS OF 4 LARGE AIRMAILS 
60 or Can STA 
POCKET CaSE PERF. GAUGE 
PACKET STAMP MOUNTS 
This beautiful very large unused Columbus stamp is a real 
work of art and should be in every collection. This fine 
offer also includes stamps from Ceylon, Cuba (Gomez), 
Australasians, Hivatalos, Egypt (Fuad), Wallis Isles, N. Z. 
25 unused, and many other good varieties. GIVEN: 
Just send 5c (stamps) postage and request Approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND (B. L.) Liverpool, Eng. 


A AZERBAIJAN! 
NORTH BORNEO! TANNA-TOUVA! 


Set of 6 curious Azerbaijan ‘swindle stamps’; 
big lists; packet 53 different foreign, includ- 
ing San Marino (world’s smallest republic) 








Palestine, scarce North Borneo, Tanna-Touva, 
etc.—All for Sc to approval applicants! 
HENRY BURKY, LLIS, NEW YORK 


$5.00 VALUE for 10c! 


Set of genuine rare Hejaz 

stamps; 5 dif. Venezuela; 

pe ieket 55 dif., including Persia 

airmail (as illustrated), Pana- 

ma “map”; scarce Cross; 

speee Iceland (scenery), ete. 

nis big outfit TODAY! 

Vaiue $5.00!—for only - to approval FT ey Act! 
PETERS STAMP CO. bson City. Ill. 
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trated Price list, to approval applicants. 
W. W. BETTS, Rex 4, Clearfield, Pa. 
FINE PACKET 60 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS from Andorra,Congo, 
Heng Kong, Jamaica, Ubangi, 
Latvia, Saar, Kedah, Upper Volta, Wallis and Fu- 
7 and others for only ten cents to approval applicants. 
Iso 25c purchase premium coupon included to those 
dnowering at once. VICTORIA STAMP CO., Box 321A, Bloomfield, N. J- 
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HIGHLAND ‘STAMP co. 


Newton Highlands Mass. 





All different. Postage 2c. 
1 00 Large album 15e. List of 
1,500 stamps at Ic each. 
50 per cent approvals 





Sold only 
526 No. Kenwood Glendale, Cal. 


to “approval” applicants. Contains 
ALL BRITISH COLONIAL SENSATION 


. 
Stamps Given 
sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 
all diferent stamps from name | ae. 
1000 hinges 10c. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN! Comprising r good old British 
Colonies including early and obsolete ieqvee of TR, 


0 ALL DIFFERENT 82:"ony Tc¢ 
KENWOOD STAMP _—" 
Spat. VICTORIA UNION OF SO. AFRI Nees CAPE 





e ce. 
WM. t GORDON, Box 87c East ponte N. J. 


IMPORTED STAMP HINGES 
1000 ag B epolicente fending tc post oat GIVEN! 
. 24c; 1,000 nae 72e3 Stoel Stamp Tongs 3c. 
ALBUMS: it B00 spaces 20c; 5,000 spaces $1.50; 16,000 spaces $2.50. 
Watermark Detector 2c; Scotts 1931 ce cat. $1.90; 100 diff. Airm: 





ails $3, 
TATHAM STAMP CO., 49 Van Horn (D4), W. Springfield, Mass. 


ANCHER'’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


le stamp! set German stamps with (prewar) value of  Sonty 
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. with every 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


10 DIFFERENT LOTS ONLY 10c 


LOOK THIS OEE: Onn OF THE GREATEST BARGAINS EVER 

OFFERED: Includes tay poe A 26 stamps from 25 

different queen rit 00 U.'S. ppeutites set Aqgtbel- 

jan, my comp 1 eit pias = oat fe Sate aiti si ro ps, set a 
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GIVEN! 


Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 

stamps. Only toapplicants for 50% discount approvals. 
TIP TOP STAMP CO. 

Dept B., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

of 60 different stamps 


GENUINE BADEN si 20'dinerent gin 


Fr. Guiana (Cat. 25c), Gusnee River Colony, 
Algeria, "Shilling Revenue, Syria, Nyasaland, ete. Ali 
for 5c to introduce our famous approvals. 


Viking Stamp Co., Dept. B, Bay Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


U. 8S. POSSESSIONS—From an old stock we have as- 
sembled a packet of scarce stamps from Hawaii, Canal 
Zone, Porto Rico, and Phillippines, which we offer to 
approval ae for only ten cents. Rush your ore. 
EASTERN STAMP CO., 3829 Veazey St., N.W., Washington, D 


= - ' VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
RNG ba, Mexico, ete 
eS 1000 mized $8, 25 diff. U. 8. 25e. 
hinges 15e. Fine album for 3500 stam 
Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CURIOUS set of 6 diff.; BIG ILLUSTRAT- 
ED PRICE LISTS of AIR MAIL, COM- 
MEMORATIVE and PICTORIAL sets. PRE- 
MIUMS GALORE. 2c postage please. 

3 PENNA STAMPCO. GREENSBURG, PA. 


Stamps priced 4c, 1c, le, etc., on our approvals, 
If you have under 15000 var. you can build ~Pngd a fine 
collection by buying from our ‘low priced shi 
Dandy premium given to approval poe 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., B.L., Fernandina, Florida 
° TT: ‘China Wild Goose 
: PA TV! pecial delivery stamp 
° 9 value T5e) for only 6e 
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Sharper A Ave. B33, CHICAGO 
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z wimat do you think of the idea in this 
clipping on ‘Stamps’ you've just 
handed me suggesting a series of stamps 
honoring Rear Admira! Richard E. Byrd?” 
Harry’s question was addressed to his friend, 
Bob, as they stood on the topmost of the High 
School steps awaiting the arrival of Phil. 

Bob expressed his approval of the plan 
and even went on to describe scenes from 
the South Pole for a set of four or five values. 
“But there’s a law forbidding the use of the 
portrait of any living person on our stamps,” 
he wound up by saying. 

“At least we may look forward quite 
definitely to the ‘Yorktown’ commemora- 
tives,” Harry said. “‘Cornwallis’s defeat by 
the combined forces of France and the 
thirteen United States lends itself to a 
number of interesting subjects. The fleet of 
Count De Grasse in action in Chesapeake 
Bay; the arrival of Washington’s troops; 
Cornwallis’s surrender, September 17, 1781— 
plenty of material.” 

“The present year has recorded its first 
commemorative, copies of which are already 
in our albums—Kazimers Pulaski was born 
on March 4th, 1747, in Poland, a date famous 
in our own history. His life was crowded 
full of exciting adventures. At twenty-two, 
he raised a revolt in Lithuania and later 
compelled the besieged Russian army to 
withdraw. ‘The family was active in the 
service of their country. His father, an able 
jurist, was seized by the Russians and thrown 
into prison and never heard of again. The 
older brother, Franciszek, in an effort to 
rescue Kazimers (or Casimir as we know it), 
was slain by an Italian nobleman attached 
to the Russian service. Also a victim of the 
Russian power, his younger brother was 
imprisoned. Casimir fought through our 
revolution and at the siege of Savannah, 
October 9th, 1779, was mortally wounded. 
Our postage stamp is simple and pleasing in 
design. Flags of Poland and the United 
States are shown. Value and form the same 
as our lengthening list of two cents, rose, 
values, ten, to be exact including two sur- 
charges. 
two-cent values in other shapes.” 


Bob touched Harry on the arm to call his 


attention to Phil who was waving at them 


from the pathway below. They had planned - 


to stop at Lovell’s book store where postage 
stamps were for sale and always a display in 
the windows. 

As they walked along Main Street, Phil 
told of the proposed raise in parcel-post 
rates. He continued: “If Mr. Brown’s 
recommendation is accepted, stamps with 
fractional values will be prepared, notably 
one-and-a-tenth cent, three-and-a-half, and 
five-and-three-tenths. ” 

In one of Mr. Lovell’s windows were 
several cards, one of which displayed a set 
of oblong upright stamps from the Italian 
colony of Cyrenaica, the surtax on which 
is to be devoted to the Italian Colonial 
Agricultural Institute. Backgrounds are in 
solid colors against which is a figure of a 
man casting seed in a field. Value, fifty, 
plus twenty centesimos, olive green; one, 
twenty-five liras, plus twenty centesimos, 
deep blue; one, seventy-five liras plus 
twenty centesimi, green; two, fifty-five liras 
plus fifty centesimi, purple, and five, plus 
one lira, deep carmine. On a second card 
was a set from Poland, the design modern- 
istic, four denominations. The engraving 
shows two high-hatted, winged soldiers 
advancing with the bayonets of their guns 
pointed forward. These commemorate the 
centenary of the 1830 insurrection. Five 
groszy, violet brown; fifteen, dark blue; 
twenty-five, red brown, and thirty, dull red. 
On a third card was a second Papua air post 
of three values. Regular issues are over- 
printed with an airplane done in outline 
with “air—mail” lettered on the wings. 
Denominations, three pence, blue-green and 
black; six, violet and dull violet, and one 
shilling, green and olive brown. Dutch 
Indies semi-postals were also shown. The 
designs are very like modern French colonials 
and picture various structures in the Indies. 
Two cents plus one, violet and brown; 
five, plus two and a half, dark green and 
brown; twelve and a half, plus two and a 
half, deep red and brown, and fifteen, plus 
five, ultramarine and brown. 

When our boys entered the store Mr. 
Lovell showed them other Italian colonial 
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sets, semi-postal like those in the window 
and each with a design varying from the 
others. The further colonies represented 
were ‘Tripolitania, Eritrea, and Italian 
Somaliland. A single value of three francs 
from France bore an engraving of the front 
of the Rheims Cathedral. 

In the big book that Mr. Lovell placed 
on the counter were more new sets. From 
the French colony of Madagascar had 
arrived one of those lengthy series so char- 
racteristic of the French Postal Department 
sixteen values from four centimes to twenty 
francs, with the usual designs scattered 
through, and all in two colors. These sub- 
jects used: head of a Hova man, native with 
oxen, head of a Hova girl. A pair of Mo- 
zambique semi-postals carry the portrait of 
Moushino; fifty centavos, lake red brown and 
olive gray inscribed ““COOLELA.” and the 
same value, orange red, red and olive gray, 
inscribed, “MUJENGA. ” Portugal has 
added two more of the “Ceres” type; eighty 
centavos, dark green and two escudo, violet. 

Mr. Lovell, who was a collector besides 
being a dealer, told of the quantity of United 
States stamps used in a year. He said: 
“The Federal Post Office Department issues 
annually enough stamps and stamped paper, 
including envelopes and post-cards, to extend 
twenty-two times around the earth at the 
equator. Postage stamps average ap- 
proximately sixteen billions a year with a 
value of one million, six hundred thousand 
dollars a day, or about four hundred and 
sixty-seven millions for the year. If each 
person in the United States received an equal 
share of the stamps there would be one 
hundred and sixty for each. If you boys like 
tapioca pudding here’s an idea for you. 
Dextrine, which is the gum used on the back 
of our stamps, is a form of tapioca starch, 
and if you can imagine a great pudding in 
which the whole year’s supply was included 
there would be enough for every man, woman 
and — in Greater New York City for one 
meal.” 

“That would be a big pudding, Mr. 
Lovéll,” laughed Bob. “There’s just one other 
point I’d like you to tell us about. When 
the people of the United States lick their 


stamps before putting them on envelopes, how | 5; 


much tapioca do they swallow? Some people 
seem to think there isn’t enough left on the 
stamp to make it stay put.” 

“T like tapioca pudding,” Harry remarked. 
“Why should it all go to Greater New York?” 

Mr. Lovell admitted the conversation was 
getting beyond his depth. “If you boys are 
through I'd like to add a little further in- 
formation. We may have a twenty-five- 
cent United States airmail stamp which will 
cover a de luxe air service between Washing- 
ton and New York, the rate for one ounce 
to include special delivery at the end of the 
flight in either direction. Buffalo is to have 
a Centennial in 1932. Postmaster General 
Brown has been visited by a delegation led 
by Representatives Dempsey, Mead and 
Cooke, all of northern New York State, 
requesting a commemorative stamp on 
which it was suggested might be the portrait 
of either President Fillmore or President 
Grover Cleveland, or possibly a view of 
Buffalo’s harbor. For the Philippines a 
series of seven values is under consideration, 
with the object of attracting tourists. These 
will include pictures of the Mayon volcano, 
Pagsanjan Falls, Moro Vinta, the Baguio 
zig zag road, a sunset view of Manila Bay, 
and Taal Lake with a volcano in the back- 
ground. And now, boys, in going through 
my book you missed a novelty—Belgium’s 
postal advertising campaign. You see the 


ad. is attached like a second stamp, per- | Re. 
porters: | 


forations between. Lion type stamps are 
used in most cases, a small portion on the 
Houyoux type. I have only three kinds of 
advertisements to show and they are found 
joined to a number of values up to the one, 
seventy-five franc, ultramarine. It is a 
field for more specialists.” 

The boys added to their purchases the 
four values of Bulgaria’s Royal Wedding 
issue; one leva, green; two, dull violet; four, 
rose, and six, dark blue, and a single semi- 
postal from the same country, one leval, 
red brown and olive green. Also Canada’s 
latest airmail, five cents, olive brown, in 
form the same as its predecessor. figure 
of the flying Mercury is displayed with the 
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SCOTT’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, 
OF SETS, SCOTT SEALD PACKETS, 
ALBUMS, CATALOGUES AND AC. 
CESSORIES, FREE ON REQUEST. 

MANY NEW ITEMS AND PRICE 
CHANGES. 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOw, 
ALSO A FREE SAMPLE COPY OF 
SCOTT’S MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
THE MOST ENJOYABLE PHIL 
ATELIC MAGAZINE. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, (Dept. 50) CAMDEN: ftw YORK 


pice Qag List LIST 
GIVEN mY 


Also full illustrated U. S. < eatatogee, indispensable for 
identifying U. 8. stamps, 50 
STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 388, ‘Park Row, New York City, N.Y. 


Caan AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 


and 32 different ——- includ- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, NITED 
STATES (early issues, 
memoratives etc.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5c. Eg ye and 
big iliustrated pr ce list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


Curhan Stamp Co., Gloucester, Mass. 
WORLD'S TINIEST TRIANGLE 


is the rare “‘Quetzal- Bird’’ trian; le 
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SEMINOLE STAMP Co. 
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TRI ANGLES Eight different triangle stamps 


including Guatemala (world’ 
smallest), Latvia (Air Mail), ‘Liberia, Nyassa. “Only 
10c to approval applicants. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS GIVEN 


Look Boys! A real Wow—A packet from Cayman Islands 
and 30 other Unique, Interesting and Beautiful stamps 
from distant lands Peary y aichiy Colored Unusual De- 
igns). Hurry! Rush! G our packet now—free for 5c postage. 


EMPIRE STAMP Co. TORONTO, CANADA. 
ICELAND TRIANGLE! 


Airmail (as illustrated), also set Sudan 
(Camel Corps), set map and —- stamps, 
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JOHNSONSTAMP CO. (BL) Phillips Building, Jamestown, N.Y. 
$1.00 U. POSTAGE, Lincoln me 
morial, ane if you write for our 5¢- 
page price-list of U. 8. and — 
poe . 2,000 illustrations. Also fine, 
but cheap stamps on approval. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
STAMPS ON APPROVAL 
You tried the rest, now try the best. Lots and lots of 
foreign ‘and pre-cancelled stamps on approval. Send 
for price . 
A. J. KOENS 
700 George Street 
500 DIFFERENT be ya Sie 
150 Diff. 8 7 
150 eanee. . Oc 
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Monument Stamp Co., Arlington, Baltimore, ML 


500 Different Stamps 35¢ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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$5 00 a Rare Afghanistan, Honduras, Mexico, 
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(Price otherwise is $1.00) Hurry before these are all gone. 
LUNA STAMP CO., 73 West 116th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Park Stamp Company, 589 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NO MORE 
HORSE-LAUGHS 


REMEMBER what our school books 

taught us about the lives of inventors 

who lived many years ago? How often 

we used to read, ‘‘He went on with his 

experiments in spite of the laughter of 

— friends, and the ridicule of his neigh- 
rs.’’ 


How different is the modern state of 
mind! This age is remarkable for its 
keen awareness of progress . . . the eager 
willingness of most of us to accept new 
things, and better ways. The skeptical 
Person is the exception—expectancy is 
the rule. If we read about an invention 
that will wash the middle of our backs, 
we say, “Fair enough; tomorrow there 
will be an automatic way to keep our 
noses powdered.”’ 


New things and better ways are an- 
nounced regularly in this magazine . . . 
in the advertisements, Every day you 
may be expecting something that will 
make your life easier, pleasanter, more 
healthful. Possibly a new electrical con- 
trivance, or a car that’s easier to drive, or 
a new idea in breakfast foods. Follow the 
advertising columns . . . and sooner or 
later you'll get the good news. People 
who make it a point to know what’s going 
on read the advertisements every day. 


Air Mail Pilot 


(Continued from page 13) 


weeks, putting in every minute of spare time 
and cost about $100. It had a twenty- 
four-foot span, a 54-inch cord, and a fuselage 
20 feet long. The total weight was about 
75 pounds. When we had it finished we got 
a crowd together and tried to get it into the 
air by towing it into the wind with ropes. 
But we weren’t able to get it off the ground. 

That was a pretty discouraging day for the 
Glider Society. 

But we couldn’t give up. We borrowed the 
M. I. T. truck and hauled our glider about 
thirty miles to a small island near Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. It was called Hog Island, 
and was about a mile long and half a mile 
wide, with a hill on it about 200 feet high. 
There were no trees on it, but a good many 
rocks that stuck through the grass. We 
had to wade across a shallow channel to 
get to it, carrying the glider. It was a dull 
rainy day, with a light wind. One of the 
M. I. T. faculty, Edward P. Warner, who is 
now editor of Aviation, went along with us 
and worked as hard as anybody. From a 
point part way up the hill we made a short, 
successful flight, that lasted perhaps ten 
seconds, with the glider never getting more 
than a foot or two off the ground. I found 
that the controls handled perfectly. It gave 
me a great thrill, but as I landed a skid 
struck a rock, and broke. 

Professor Warner said: “That’s the first 
successful glider flight made in America 
since the Wright Brothers’!”’ 

The next day was clear, with a much 
stronger wind. We repaired the skid, and 
waited for the wind to die down. We had 
left the glider overnight in a dilapidated old 
hay barn, the only building on the island. 
When the wind dropped enough to make it 
safe I made a number of flights. On th- 
longest I was in the air for about thirty-five 
seconds. That one was from the top of the 
hill, and at one time I must have been fifty 
or sixty feet above the ground. 

The worst trouble was the skid; it broke 
nearly every time I hit a rock, and then we 
had to go to work and repair it again. 

It was almost the end of the college term, 
and we had to hurry back to Boston and plug 
for final examinations. About commence- 
ment-time we got an invitation from France 
to compete in an International Glider Meet 
for a 10,000-franc prize. We decided to 
accept it, provided we could raise enough 
money to make the trip. 

The members of the Glider Club contrib- 
uted what they could, and several alumni 
promised further help. We understood we 
would get special rates on steamship tickets 
and for the shipment of our glider. Alto- 
gether we raised about 1,000 dollars. 

We had about three weeks to get ready. 
We took the skid off the glider and equipped 
it instead with a pair of light wheels from a 
boy’s bicycle. Then we made a second glider, 
that we thought would be an improvement 
on the first. It weighed about five pounds 
more, and cost us nearly $150. 

When the time came for sailing we were 
in an awful tangle; we didn’t have nearly 
money enough. Some of the people who had 
promised money were unable to make good 
on their contributions, and the steamship 
company insisted on charging full price for 
everything. 

But I was crazy to go, and persuaded the 
rest to start, even with the handicap of not 
having money enough, and trust that we 
would be able to get through some way. 
If we could only win the prize, we'd be all 
right! Four of us made the trip: Koppen 
and I, and two others who paid their own 
expenses. 

It cost $300 to get our two gliders to 
France, and another $150 to get them down 
to Camp Mouillard at Clermont-Ferrand, 
where the meet was to be held. What with 
our own fares and other expenses, we didn’t 
even have money enough to buy a rubber 
shock-cord for taking off, but had to depend 
on the little ordinary rope that we’d started 
with. 

The meet was held in a country where 
several small craters of extinct volcanoes rose 
out of a fairly flat surrounding valley. The 
hill selected for the contest was perhaps 500 
feet high, with sides so steep that it took 
nearly an hour’s hard work to get the glider 
up to the top of it. 

There were about forty entries. Although 
the meet was “International,” they were all 
French except ours and one crude little bi- 
plane, with a strap suspended from the lower 
wing for the pilot to sit on, entered by a 
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Step Up and Register! 


Add to your spending money 
allowance. Have an addi- 
tional $5-$10-$15 to spend. 
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Jack Gardner, | 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
I want to become a BOYS’ LIFE representative. 
send me a spare money earning outfit. 
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Register now. Fill in the 
coupon and mail it off. 


You can use extra money. 
Here’s an easy way to get the 
things you want with your 
own money. 


There’s nothing to it. Hun- 
dreds of fellows are doing it 
every month. You can do 
it, too. 


Be a “Live Wire” along with 
hundreds of other BOYS’ LIFE 


boosters. 
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MOTORCYCLES 
Send 15c today for latest used 


. motorcycle catalog. Large 
. stock. Low prices. All makes. 
Largest and most complete 
* stock of Indian parts in the 
middle west. Terms. 


INDIAN, MOTORCYCLE SALES COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


























The Newest Thing in 


PUZZLES 


Chinese tripple cross puzzle combination. 
rate parts. 5 puzzles in 1. 
ut to; Saher 35 different ways. 
ad dizzy trying to figure it out. 
order, or a one dollar bill. 
that it isthe best puzzle you ever bought, I'll send 
you your money back. 


WALTER SKOVE - - 3094 Albion Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


18 sepa- 
Same 18 parts can be 
You can get your 
Send money 
If you are not satisfied 
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> Chickens, turkeys, 

70 BREEDS and d ducks.Pure bred phardy, 

#@ high quality and most profitable. Fowls, Egg 
Baby Chicks and Incubators at reduce 

; rices. America’s great plant—since 1893. Val- 
uable 100 RT Poultry book and catalog FREE. 


Co., Box 876, Mankato, Minn. 
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LAY 
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material. 
T.S. Denison&Co., 623 S.Wabash, Dept 18 Chicago 
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a> Sonar, Wasieal Readings, 
usical Comedies, Operettas 
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dians, Hunters, Wild 
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for Illustrated catalogue. 
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C. K. GROUSE CO., 146 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 














112 Camera House 


i: Have You a Camera? 


| Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
| to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Boston 17, Mass. 










stuttering. 












You can be quickly cured, if you 


wd ato 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 

“Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
11189 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Illinois St 
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gliders looked much better than ours. The 
best of all was a beautiful Farman, of perfect 
workmanship. 

Our hopes faded. We felt we had little 
chance of winning against anything as fine 
as that. 

That shows how little you can tell about 
gliding contests in advance. On the first day 
we made test flights from about a third of 
the way up the hill. Chardon, the Swiss, 
made a short, successful glide that lasted 
only about five seconds, controlling his glider 
by swaying his body back and forth as you 
would in riding a bicycle. My own test 
flight lasted about thirty-five seconds. When 
the beautiful Farman took off, propelled 
by its fine shock-cord, it shot about twenty 








feet into the air, nearly went into a stall, and 
then, as the pilot pushed his stick too far 
forward in a desperate effort to save himself 
went into a dive and came down on its nose, 
a mass of wreckage. 


T THE end of a couple of days of trials, 
it began to look as though we would win 
first prize, after all, and get out of our money 
difficulties, for we found ourselves leading 
all the other contestants. Then along toward 
evening of the second day, one of the French 
boys who was helping to pull us into the air 
at the takeoff, stopped to let the glider go 
over his head. He was pretty tired, after 
helping pull flyers into the air hour after 
hour, and didn’t even bother to turn his head 
to make sure that the glider would go over 
him. 
It didn’t. I yelled to him, but it was too 
late. The wing hit him right in the back of 
the neck. Down we crashed, glider and all. 
I got a good shaking up, the French boy 
wasn’t hurt at all, and the glider was smashed. 
Our other glider wasn’t even assembled. 
By the time we got it together and ready to 
compete, the meet was over. The winning 
glide was only about three minutes’ long. 
After the meet was over, the winners took 
their plane to the top of a much bigger crater 


3,000 feet high, and made a flight that lasted 
more than nine minutes. 

While this French meet was going on, 
another was being held in Germany. There, 
while we were gliding for minutes, they were 
breaking world’s records, and staying up for 
hours. Two flights were made that summer 
of nearly three hours each. 

Our money was all gone, but I decided to 
draw on a fund of my own that I had saved 
up from my pay during the preceding years 
and take our second glider to Germany. I 
wanted to find out whether the German 
records were being made because of more 
favorable terrain, or because they had better 
gliders. 

They had, as I learned, both. 

The Wasser-Kuppe, where the German 
tex] | glider records were made, is a great hill with a 
gently descending slope that drops away for 
nearly 1,800 feet. With a twenty-five mile 
wind blowing from the west, there is a vertical 
lift of as much as three feet a second, which is 
enough to keep almost any sort of glider in 
the air. With a ten-mile wind the lift is 
about two feet a second; that enables only 
skillful pilots, with good gliders, to maintain 
their altitude. The best glider pilots are 
those who can get back into rising air currents 
quickest and oftenest, and stay in them 
longest. 

Although the German meet was over by 
the time I reached the Wasser-Kuppe, a good 


fast and you have to be handy with your 
harpoon to strike one. When they rise to 
breathe, as the other whales do, they show 
an expanse of square snouts, which, by the 
way, is greatly prized by whalers, as this 
‘junk,’ as it is called, yields the most valuable 
of all lubricating oils. The black-fish are 
wary cetaceans, avoiding the pursuing whale- 
boats with tantalizing skill, and leading the 
oarsmen a merry chase. 

“The sperm whale, unlike others, inhabits 
tropical waters, so he was the one we met 
up with first. And he is the gamest sort of 
beast. Whalers of the past recognized only 
two kinds of whales—the sperm whale was 
one—and all the other whales were the other. 
The sperm has formidable ivory teeth— 
twenty-six of them—instead of a mouthful 
of slats called whalebones. He is a fighter 
from the word go, and pursues active, swift- 
swimming food, such as big squids, fish, 








and even seals. He uses his brain with 


some miles away—the Puy de Dome, about ° 
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many of the competing gliders were still on 
hand. On one day I counted eight gliders in 
the air at the same time, two of them more 
than 1,000 feet above the take-off. One of 
them was piloted by Klemperer, the world’s 
record-holder. But by the time I had our 
M. I. T. glider ready to take off, all other 
activity had stopped 

Still I wanted to try a flight. For two 
weeks the weather was bad and the wind un- 
favorable, and the best I could do was to make 
a couple of short test flights on the south 
slope of the hill, where conditions weren't 
nearly so good. Day after day there would 
be only rain and fog. 

Then the weather cleared suddenly, with a 
good wind springing up from the west. I 
hurried to the top of the hill. By the time 
the glider was ready to fly, half a gale was 
blowing, with a gusty wind of perhaps thirty- 
five miles an hour, that made any gliding 
dangerous. The German pilots who were 
still there looked a little anxious about it, 
but didn’t try to advise me; I was supposed 
to be an experienced flyer, and they assumed 
that I knew my own business. They even 
went further, and loaned me a rubber shock- 
cord to take off with. 

I remember sitting in the glider and holler- 
ing “Los”’—which is the equivalent of 
“Let go!” 

The next thing I remember is opening my 
eyes and looking up into a tree. I hurt all 
over. I was lying on my back on the ground, 
and high in the branches above me was what 
was left of the glider. The Germans came 
running up to see how badly I was hurt. 
They told me over and over again that I 
had made a wonderful flight, and gave me all 
kinds of praise, but I knew perfectly well 
that I had done no such a thing. I guess they 
thought I was going to die. 

Later I saw motion pictures that were 
taken of my flight. They showed the glider 
took off at about forty miles an hour, and was 
immediately carried up by a gust of wind toa 
height of 70 or 80 feet, almost directly over 
the starting point. It was evidently out of 
control from the very first, with the ailerons 
jammed under the unusual strain. Presently 
it turned over onto its back, while I hung on 
as well as I could, and finally came crashing 
down into a tree at the edge of a grove some 
distance to one side of the starting point. 

The next three months I spent in a German 
hospital. For a time it looked as though I 
would have to lose a leg. Finally, I was all 
right again. I had to borrow money from 
my relatives to get home. On my way back 
to America I stopped for a couple of days in 
England to see still another “International” 
gliding competition, held on the South 
Downs, near Brighton. The flights averaged 
better than those in the French contests, but 
on the whole did not nearly equal the Ger- 
mans. At that the contest was won by a 
Frenchman, Maney-holle, who stayed up for 
three hours on the last day of the meet in a 
glider from which nothing was expected. It 
just happened that at the particular time of 
his flight gliding conditions were more per- 
fect than at any other time during the contest. 
In that particular wind almost any sort of 
glider could have stayed up for a long time. 

The next year Maney-holle was killed 
when a wing of his glider broke off in the air. 

My next flying experiences were entirely 
different from anything that had gone be- 
fore. 

Coming back to America early in 1923, 
after a few desultory months of investigating 
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dangerous cunning, and fights with ‘both 
ends,’ for it is all one to him whether he 
crushes your boat with his flukes, or bites it 
asunder with his long, scissors-like jaw. He 
has even sent stout ships to the bottom 
with the battering ram of his head. So old- 
time whalers pursued him with respect. 

“Our only fatality while whaling was due 
to the carelessness of a whaleboat crew. 
The big cetacean had been sighted, chased, 
and a harpoon driven into his back. Now, 
when the harpoon is fixed, the whale sounds, 
and as the line is paid out, you lead a long 
stern chase until he is so wearied that he 
can be given his death-blow with a lance. 
I have been in a whaleboat towed by a 
struggling whale for nine long weary hours. 
Sometimes a boat is out all night. But we 
never let go, voluntarily. 

“This big fellow seemed sluggish. After 
being harpooned he made only a short run, 
then lay quiet; but he must have had a 





and writing about light planes and gliders | 
went to work with Henry Berliner as the pilot 
of a helicopter. 

Airplanes, as nearly everyone nowadays 
knows, are sustained in the air mainly by the 
pressure against the under side of their wings, 
or planes, as they move rapidly forward, 
Whenever they slow down below the speed 
necessary to keep them in the air, they stall 
and fall toward the ground. Helicopters are 
designed to go straight up and down, so that 
falling they fall asa bee or humming bird can, 

Up to the present time no helicopter has 
ever been entirely successful. The Berliner 
machine was no exception. But it is not 
generally realized how close we have been 
for many years to the solution of the vertical- 
flight problem. There have been many 
helicopters that have flown, and flown greater 
distances than did the Wright brothers in 
their memorable flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
on the seventeenth of December in 1903, 
At the time I was working with Henry Ber- 
liner a prize of 50,000 pounds was offered in 
England for a successful helicopter. It was 
this prize—a trifling quarter of a million 
dollars!—that Berliner hoped to capture. 

The machine was a curious contraption 
that scared me nearly to death. The fuselage 
was that of an old Nieuport war plane with 
two horizontal propellers above the pilot's 
seat, and a small third horizontal propeller 
mounted above the tail. he two main 
propellers were to lift the machine into the 
air, while the third one was used to assist in 
controlling the flight by raising or lowering 
the tail. As I sat in the pilot’s seat, the tips 
of the main propeller blades whirled about 
only a few inches above my head. 

In all, I made thirty-four different flights 
in that machine, without counting innumer- 
able trips back and forth across the field 
when it failed to get off the ground. On dry, 
clear mornings it would often fail to rise; in 
moist, heavy air it would do better and go up 
three or four feet. Then I would sail it 
cautiously across the field, afraid that at any 
moment something would go wrong and those 
twin propellers would chop me into ham- 
burger. 

One of the main troubles with all helicop- 
ters, so far, has been that they have no 
adequate system of control. We do not yet 
know how to fly them. Chained to the 
ground, they will rise a foot or so into the air 
and strain contentedly at their cables for 
hours. Once off the ground in free flight, 
however, it is almost impossible to tell what 
they will do next. 

I began flying the Berliner helicopter, 
after a good deal of preparatory work, in 
May. Toward the end of July the machine 
came off the ground one morning with sur- 
prising speed. Conditions, I suppose, were 
exactly right. The engine was probably 
developing a little more power than usual. 
Almost before I realized what was happening 
I was twelve or fifteen feet in the air. The 
machine seemed to be trying to get its tail 
under itself, as if it were going to turn over 
on its back. I shifted the controls as far as! 
could to make the nose go down and the tail 
come up, and so avoid the crash that seemed 
imminent. I was able to stop the tipping- 
over-backwards business, but in the process 
the machine went into a sort of whip-stall 
and plunged to the ground on its nose. 

It was smashed completely; entirely 
beyond repair. By good luck I escaped the 
propeller blades and got only a shaking up. 

That was the end of my helicopter flying. 


16,000 Miles on a Whaler 


wicked gleam in his eye. The mate in cou- 
mand of the boat, a Portuguese named 
Alves, gave orders for the men to pull up 
close alongside, so that he could drive his 
lance into the animal’s lungs. 

“They did so, and he stood poised in the 
bow, ready to give the coup de grace, when 
without warning, the whale lashed out side 
wise. Only the tip of his tail struck the 
boat, but that was enough. The whole 
front part of the craft was crushed as 
though it were a packing-box, and five men 
were sent spinning into the water. The in- 
pact sent the mate flying clear over the 
whale and down into the depths on the 
other side. That was the last we ever sa¥ 
of him. The other five were rescued, after 
swimming around awhile, for the whale did 
not attack them further. But of Alves 
we never saw the slightest trace. He went 
down like a plummet.” 

“Didyou handle the harpoon any?” I asked. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Not when we went after the big whales, 
though I did with porpoises and lesser fry. 
I went out in the whaleboats, however, and 
was stroke oar in the first mate’s boat. If 
you want to see what one of our whaleboats 
looked like, you will find it down here on 
one of the lower floors of the Museum. 
They are beautifully built, and I was able 
to get a fine one for the Museum. As for 
the harpooner, he has a very responsible job. 
He can’t afford to miss, for if he should do 
so, even once, he’s ‘broke.’ He has to give 
up his place to somebody else and go back 
into the foe’sle. You see, there’s too much 
at stake, with one of those big fellows under 
you 

“ “And by ‘under you,’ I mean just that. 
The harpooner doesn’t dart his weapon at 
some distance away. He stands up in the 
bow until it is actually beached on the 
heaving side of the monster, and then he 
‘plants’ almost straight down. Of course 
I am talking about whaling in the good old 
days. Now they go after the beasts with 
high-powered guns. It is wonderfully ef- 
ficient, but not at all romantic. They send 
an eighty-pound bomb-harpoon crashing 
into a whale, and follow it with a hemp 
harpoon-line which unwinds so quickly that 
the eye can hardly follow it; but almost 
before the smoke of the gun has cleared 
away, the whale is floating dead upon the 
surface. Back in the old days, your harpoon 
in a whale’s back was just the beginning 
of the struggle, and some mighty exciting 
chases we have had, I assure you.” 

“The new type of whale hunting must be 
hard on the whales,” I ventured. 

“It is. The Norwegians have made a big 
business of it. Down in South Georgia 
where we were bound, they had eight stations, 
and were taking over five thousand whales a 
year. Why, between 1910 and 1920, more 
than forty thousand whales valued at about 
fifty millions of dollars have been shot in 
those waters They are chiefly humpback and 
fin whales; the right, or sperm whales, are 
not common in these waters. Nowadays, 
however, there is not so much wastage as in 
the old days, when they took only the oil 
and blubber and left the rest of the carcass. 
I've seen a coastline at South Georgia 
strewn for twenty-five miles with skeletons 
But the modern whaler is compelled to use 
it all, even bones, and is finding it all profit- 
able. 

“However, I’m getting a bit ahead of my 
story, for South Georgia was where our 
whaler was bound. This island is about 
twelve hundred miles east of the tip of Cape 
Horn. It is about the size of Long Island 
and the shore line is indented with bays 
and fjords, affording excellent anchorage for 
ships. And I have seen as many as thirty- 
five here at one time. The island is one of 
a chain of sub-antarctic islands which almost 
encircle the South Pole. From time im- 
memorial it has been the happy hunting 
ground of fur seals, sea elephants, penguins, 
albatross, and other hardy species. The 
waters roundabout, as I have said before, 
teem with whales. 

“The land, however, is desolate, wild, and 
primitive. There are no trees and only 
scanty vegetation. Towering cliffs and 
mountains from four thousand to seven 
thousand feet high come down close to the 
shore line; for which reason glaciers and ice- 
bergs abound. 

“This is the sort of country that we 
sighted, one morning in November, after 
over four weary months at sea. Remember, 
we had been living in a little world of our 
own, and knew nothing about what was 
going on in the rest of the world. The day 
was bright and clear, a welcome change 
from what we had been having, and, of 
course, down there it was just getting around 
tosummertime. But we actually found little 
change in the seasons during our stay. The 
thermometer was seldom below, or seldom 
above, freezing point. There is no summer 
i our meaning of the term. Consequently, 
there are few plants—about fifteen species 
—no animal life scarcely, except what I have 
just mentioned; no mosquitoes, thank good- 
ness, and only a few insects, none of them 
biting. But the Antarctic is not at all like 
the Arctic, as you may know, with the 
latter’s violent fluctuations between heat 
and cold. Down at South Georgia the Nor- 
Wwegians hunt the whale the year around. 

“There is a lot of snow, though; it will 
descend five days out of the week; and the 
weather is likewise tricky as to winds. It is 
as notorious for its gales as Cape Horn. 

owling across the Antarctic wastes an icy 
blast strikes the peaks of South Georgia 
and swirls down along their slopes striking 
the water so fiercely as to convert it into a 
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water-smoke. That is the only way I can 
describe it. And I have seen good-sized 
stones rolled along the beach by the force 
of the gale. 

“The Daisy’s chief mission here was to 
obtain a cargo of oil from the lumbering 
sea elephants, and in December we dropped 
anchor in the Bay of Isles. Captain Ben 
knew his harbor and wasn’t taking any 
chances. He put over two huge anchors, 
which looked thrice as big as were needed, 
but the wisdom of his move was shown at 
the first blow. Two of the whaleboats with 
twelve of us were going along the shore, 
when the rest on board felt the first puff of a 
gale. At once the storm signal went up on 
the masthead of the brig, and the moment 
we saw it we lost no time in making ready. 
One of the two boats was quickly pulled up 
on the beach and filled with stones and 
sand, to prevent its being blown out to sea. 
Then into the other boat we all sprang and 
put our backs to the oars. How we did 
row—but before we got halfway to the ship, 
that cold sou’wester struck us, and im- 
mediately the air was filled with blinding, 
stinging particles of semi-frozen water. 
Grimly we battled along, gasping for breath, 
but knowing that we didn’t dare let go. No 
crew in a college race ever put the fighting 
spirit into it that we did that day; for it 
was a race with death. Luckily we just 
made it and, grasping the frozen lines 
thrown out to us over the ship’s side, we 
were pulled in to safety. Then for the next 
thirty-six hours we tugged at our big anchors, 
thankful that they were strong enough to 
hold. And not a man Jack, who didn’t 
have to, showed his nose above deck. 

“On another occasion the men had a 
close call from one of these sudden storms. 
They had taken two boats and gone ashore 
after sea elephants, when the gale hit them 
without warning. I was on board at the 
time, but as night came on with no sign of 
them, we were all pretty anxious. I had 
rigged up a small tent on shore, for my 
work, and the next morning after the wind 
abated I went ashore, only to find my tent 
as flat as a flounder. My field glasses were 
the best on board ship, so taking them 
along I clambered up a steep headland which 
commanded a considerable view of the sur- 
rounding country. Sweeping slowly along 
with them, I discerned a group of dejected 
looking figures which at first I took to be 
penguins. Looking closer, I decided they 
were our missing men. 

“*Captain Cleveland!’ I called, as soon 
as I could get back within hailing distance 
of the ship. ‘I think our fellows are up 
yonder. But don’t blame me if they turn 
out to be penguins.’ Well, they didn’t turn 
out that way, and a more thankful lot of 
seamen I never expect to see. The gale of 
the day before had driven them helplessly 
down the wild fjord. They had thrown 
overboard their blubber, to avoid swamping, 
or being forced against the base of a glacier, 
but had finally been driven ashore on a 
rocky shelf, both boats being overturned, 
and the men narrowly escaping with their 
lives. They had spent the night cold and 
wet, without protection from the blast. 
One was in such bad shape that he died on 
board ship from the effects of the exposure.” 

“Did you try to capture any of the sea 
elephants alive?” I asked, remembering the 
huge beast which has been the “‘star” of the 
Barnum and Bailey show. 

**No, Hagenbeck and one or two others 
have tackled that later. We hunted the 
animals only for their oil, but they proved 
most interesting fellows to study. They 
would come ashore and pick choice spots 
among the boulders for their midday nap, 
and whether awake or asleep you always 
knew they were there, for they are a noisy 
lot. The bulls emit a hoarse, throaty bellow 
when awake; and when asleep they snore 


and snort ‘something fierce,’ as the saying ° 


goes. And don’t get the idea that because 
they look clumsy and helpless, they are 
harmless. They can get over the ground at 
a surprising rate of speed for a short distance. 
I have heard of sailors being killed by being 
too careless in their approach to a bull. 
You step on one’s flipper, and at once you 
have a ton or so of potential dynamite being 
hurled in your direction. They can turn 
around quicker than you would believe 
ssible. 

“I proved this to my own satisfaction one 
day when I was out hunting with my 
camera instead of my rifle. I had come 
across a particularly fine specimen that lay 
asleep and at peace with the world. Setting 
my camera at a vantage point, and armed 
only with my seal-lance, I decided he would 
look better in the picture if he sat up and 
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looked pleasant. The sea elephant has an 
‘open countenance,’ as you may have dis- 
covered. I shied a good-sized stone in his 
direction, but it didn’t worry him any. 
His hide was an inch thick. Then I whistled. 
I hadn’t realized before what a good whistler 
1 was, for I hadn’t more than started when 
he woke up. It wasn’t one of your alarm- 
clocks - let’s - take - another - five - minutes’- 
sleep, either. He woke up all at once, and 
all over. I must admit he was more awake 
than I was. Before I knew what was hap- 
pening, he charged me and my camera, with 
homicide in his wicked little eyes. I jum 

to one side, avoiding his rush, and by great 
good luck got my camera, too, out of the 
way. Then I forgot it temporarily and 
turned my attention to my antagonist. As 
he reared up, his head was two or three 
feet above mine, and if he had struck me 
with his flippers he would have made mince- 
meat of me. A motion picture camera 
would have got a lot of action out of the next 
five minutes, but some one else would have 
had to operate it—not me. I dodged and 
he dodged. I ran, and the big lumbering 
brute, without legs or feet, somehow managed 
to keep right on my heels. Finally, a lucky 
thrust of my seal-lance finished him. But 
I was about all in. The next time I wanted 
to whistle, I got out somewhere by myself.” 

“*How large do these sea elephants run?” 
I asked. 

“Anywhere from twelve to twenty feet 
long. They were only about thirteen feet 
long when we first saw them in the Bay of 
Isles. But during February bigger fellows 
began to arrive; it was evidently their Palm 
Beach season. We captured several bulls 
seventeen or eighteen feet long, and on the 
last day of the month the record seal, 
twenty and one-half feet long, was killed. 
I did not see this huge brute until after it 
had been stripped of blubber, but even then 
it measured over twenty-one feet lying on 
its back in its flensed condition. And they 
are enormous every other way, as you may 
see from any good picture. A large sea 
elephant’s girth may nearly equal its length. 
Such a beast has the appearance of a gigantic, 
inflated bag. It will weigh from one to two 
tons. I have seen seven big husky men 
tugging at ropes and poles to turn one over. 
And one of our strongest men could not 
pick up and carry the severed head until 
the hide and fat had been cut away from it. 
So you see they are well named. The circus 
people had a good idea of publicity when 
they had a big, special truck made, with 
double wheels, to lug in their prize speci- 
men. 

“But while Captain Ben and his crew 
were out after sea elephants, I was making 
a special study of bird life—hence that 
Penguin Group that interested you, down- 
stairs. The greater part of our stay was at 
the Bay of Isles and at Possession Bay, so 
called because it was here that Captain Cook 
claimed this desolate land for his Majesty, 
King George, in 1775. At Possession Bay 
a curving wall of glaciers came down close 
to the water’s edge—glaciers of grandeur 
and size which far outclass the sluggish ice 
streams of the Alps. The scenery all over 
South Georgia is magnificent, but I had a 
hard time keeping comfortable or doing 
any work. The gales are so continuous that 
my light tent would not stay up, and eventu- 
ally blew to shreds. It was impossible to 
keep my oil stove burning, and I not only 
suffered from the cold but had great dif- 
ficulty in preparing my bird specimens. 

“I found only twenty-three species of 
birds on the island, but they made up in 
numbers what they lacked in species. The 
native gulls, terns, titlarks, ducks, and the 
larger petrels and albatrosses nest upon the 
ground, trusting the safety of their eggs to 
protective coloration or constant guard. 


‘. The lesser petrels make their nests in deep 


burrows to escape the ravages of the skua 
gull, a bird which preys on every living 
creature it can master. Another petrel 
which sailors call ‘the black night hawk,’ 
or ‘the shoemaker,’ flies in such dense 
flocks as to look like clouds and obscure 
the sun. Out at sea I have caught them 
on hooks baited with pork. In the west 
fjord section they nested in burrows, and I 
found that they had actually excavated 
these burrows or tunnels themselves, in 
frozen ground, to a depth of two or three 
feet, using both bill and feet in the digging. 
I found only a single white egg in the nest, 
and as likely as not it would be in a pool 
of cold, muddy water; but the mother bird 
didn’t seem to mind. When I would haul 
Mrs. Shoemaker out of her burrow she 
would ‘tell the world’ in a shrill, ear-splitting 
squawk, and also cut loose with exceedingly 
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changes, too! Ask your dealer. 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK Co. 


Watch Division New Haven, Conn, 
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sharp bill and claws. I could well under- 
stand how she managed to dig such a deep 
hole with them. But the moment I let go, 
the outraged lady sat stupidly on the ground 
for awhile, deciding whether or not to take 
flight. Often as they flew out to sea they 
would emit a shrill whistling with their 
stiff wing quills. And I must not neglect 
to mention that one of the familiar and 
pleasant sounds down on that bleak coast 
is the piping or chattering of the nesting 
birds, hidden underground, which can 
be heard far our on the fjords. In fact, 
if it were not for the bird life South 
Georgia would be forlorn and unattractive 
indeed. 

“‘And the most sociable creatures of all 
are our friends, the penguins. I could tell 
you stories all day long about them, as they 
are fascinating creatures to watch and 
study in their native haunts. Merely to see 
them standing solemnly at attention, like 
sentinels or the members of a welcoming com- 
mittee, sends a thrill down one’s spine. Ata 
distance they look so remarkably like human 
beings, peopling an otherwise desert ex- 
panse. 

“There are three species of penguins, one 
being quite rare. The other two, the ‘Johnny’ 
penguins and the ‘King’ penguins, gave me 
endless interest. The ‘Johnnies’ are the 
plebians, and the ‘Kings’ are the aristo- 
crats. Although they live on the same terri- 
tory and go fishing for a living, their social 
life is quite distinct. Mrs. King says: ‘They 
are not in our set, don’t you know!’ 

“The Johnny penguins are not so large 
as their cousins. They are roly-poly, sociable 
birds, with a fuge bump of curiosity and 
very little fear. One day I saw a group of 
them standing on the far side of a glacial 
pond. I stood stock still, and as soon as 
they saw me, one by one they plunged into 
the water and swam over to my side. The 
ringleader then marched sedately up to me, 
as if to say, ‘Welcome to our city!’ I re- 
mained motionless, and the bird came close 
up to me, stopped, and cocked its head on 
one side. Presently, as I couldn’t out-stare 
it, I moved quietly away. It immediately 
followed, and the others, in a long line, for 
all the world like the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
At last I broke the spell by stooping to pat 
one on the head, when they broke ranks and 
hurried away. 

“On another occasion, I brought the 
ship’s mascot ashore with me—a fox terrier 
no less inquisitive than the penguins. The 
dog decided it was time to have some fun, 
so grasping a Johnny by the tail, he swung 
the pird round and round in a dizzy circle. 
A more flustered and outraged bunch of 
feathers you cannot imagine. But, strangely 
enough, the penguin did not seek refuge by 
darting in the water. Instead, it went up- 
hill and inland, the reason being that the 
birds’ greatest enemy is a ferocious species 
of seal, the sea leopard, which lies in wait 
below the water’s surface for the unwary. 

“One day in a blinding March snow- 
storm, I visited a rookery at Possession 
Bay, and saw more penguins at once than 
ever before or since. There was literally an 
army of them, standing in serried ranks. As 
soon as I hove in sight, they marched 
solemnly to meet me, and then counter- 
marched in double file all about me. More 
kept continually arriving, until I could not 
see the ground for penguins, just as if they 
were passing in review. Their only ex- 
pression, so far as I could see, was one of 
mild astonishment, as if to say, ‘You are a 
strange bird!’ 

“The Johnnies walk in a deliberate man- 
ner, with a sort of German goose-step, rais- 
ing their feet high and bringing them down 
flat. They carry their tails like rudders well 
off the ground, and use their wings as bal- 
ances, like the wings of airplanes. They 
peer at you with a nearsighted manner, 
which probably accounts for their wanting 
to come up close for a good look. 

“But if you think they are awkward 
and ludicrous on land, you ought to see them 
in the water. Through it they flash with a 
grace and an abandon that is a delight to 
witness. They often indulge in water 
sports, and so swiftly do they dart, one can 
hardly follow them. I have seen them go 
at the rate of at least thirty feet a second, 
which is ‘some sprinting.’ 

“Their cousins, the King penguins, are 
well named, for they comport themselves 
in a top-lofty manner not only to the ‘com- 
mon’ little Johnnies, but to us humans as 
well. I have been systematically and thor- 
oughly snubbed by these dignified birds as 
they sat stiffly erect paying almost no atten- 
tion at all to me. If I persisted in annoying 
them, they would march slowly away with 
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a look of studied indifference that was 
comical to see. 

“Even when they are hatching their eggs 
they will preserve an erect position, at the 
approach of strangers. They make a little 
outside pocket, or muff, between the lower 
part of the belly, the tail and the feet. 
One egg just nicely fits in there, and can 
be carried around while incubating. When 
some of our crew went egg-hunting, one day, 
the sitters stretched themselves to as great 
height as possible, but clung tenaciously to 
their eggs. After our men had succeeded 
in getting a quantity of eggs, which they 
placed in a heap on the ground, the robbed 
penguins slyly marched up to the heap and 
helped themselves. But not content with 
taking one egg, they often tried to take 
two, and it was laughable to see them trying 
to strut away with both eggs between their 
legs, in a space just big enough for one. 

“Even while the eggs are hatching, as I 
have just said, the incubating penguins will 
move about. They do not intend to be 
left at home when there’s a meeting of the 
King’s Daughters just around the corner. 
So they will hunch along rather painfully 
and awkwardly, taking quite short steps to 
prevent the egg from rolling out of its 
pocket. Once arrived at the society, or 
convention, or whatever it is, their chief 
delight seems to be to quarrel. They will 
crowd up as closely as possible to one 
another, then one will say in penguin 
language. ‘Quit your shoving!’—and the 
fight is on. Bang! goes a backhand slap 
from a wing. ‘Snip!’ comes a return thrust 
from his opponent’s beak. And the funny 
thing about it all is, each of the two fighters 
will sit erect and try to preserve a perfect 
balance all the time—and never even turn 
his head to look at the other fellow! Only 
once in a while will he pivot his long, sinuous 
neck to see how his opponent is faring— 
then biff! will come another blow. At 
times in their crowded quarters other birds 
will inquire, ‘Is this a private fight, or can 
anybody get in?’—and without waiting for 
an answer, they proceed to get in. You 
will admit it is much more exciting for the 
birds than sitting off by themselves in some 
corner trying to hatch out an egg in private. 
And perhaps that is why the chicks begin 
life with such superior and pugnacious in- 
stincts. As for the spectator, I can promise 
him as much amusement as at a three-ringed 
circus. 

“King penguins are not so numerous as 





Did You Know That— 


Seventy years ago it took twenty-four 
days for a letter to cross the American Con- 


tinent? 
* * * x 


There is a marvelous instrument at Kew 
which measures electricity. This is made 
possible by means of a thunder recorder 
which can count the tons of electricity in the 
air. When a storm breaks, it sets an instru- 
ment working which makes a curious scribble 
onachart. From this the weight of the elec- 
tricity can be reckoned! 


* *+ *& * 


An Alaskan salmon has swum 1,300 miles 
in forty-four days. This individual fish, 
which had been tagged with a salmon marker 
by the fishing bureau in Alaska, was caught 
in a Siberian stream, 1,300 miles away. 


* *£+ * # 


The highest daily average tonnage over 
any road in the United Kingdom—14,955 
tons—has been recorded in Canterbury Road, 
Willesden, London. The lowest record in the 
country—26 tons—was at Bretabister, in the 
Shetland Isles. 


* * * * 


A novel milestone has been erected near 
the airport of Karachi, India. It gives the 
distance to London and to large Indian cities. 


* * * * 

Experiments are being made in Germany 
to discover the possibilities of towing passen- 
ger-carrying gliders by a power-driven air- 
plane. Already a single-seater glider has 
been towed across the United States from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic coast in this 
manner. When the glider arrives at its 
destination it slips a cable and glides down 
alone to land. 
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Johnnies, at South Georgia, and in fact, are 
in danger of extinction because of so much 
hunting by whalers, for penguin oil. They 
have a very tuneful cry, something like 
bugle call, which carries well with their 
soldier-like attitude. When sounding the 
call, the bugler stretches grandly to his full 
height, points his bill skyward—then what 
a clarion note! One cannot help being 
thrilled, especially down in this almost 
silent, icebound waste. Even the yearling 
penguins sound a lovely call—a clear whistle 
of three notes that carries far over the 
glaciers. 

“TIT found continual entertainment in 
watching the Kings, as well as the Johnnies, 
When they are neither incubating nor 
moulting, a band of birds of both sexes will 
parade around skylarking. We called them 
‘bachelor troops’—and how they did love 
to show off! They would make very careful 
toilets, preening out their feathers sedu- 
lously, and even perform the difficult stunt 
of scratching the feathers on top of their 
head and keeping their balance on the other 
foot. Once ready for dress parade, they 
would march and countermarch, in single 
file and doubles, with all the zeal, if not the 
finish, of a West Pointer. I suppose the 
only martial tune which would fit in with 
their evolutions is ‘Marching Through 
Georgia’. 

“TI do not want you to get the idea that 
the penguins made up all, or most of the 
fascinating bird life down there. South 
Georgia is the ancestral home of the alba- 
tross, that magnificent fellow of whom 
Coleridge sings. It shelters the blue-eyed 
shag, the giant petrel, the quarrelsome 
skua, a teal, and a wild goose, among 
others. The island, in a word, fairly teems 
with bird life, although only a score or so 
of actual species can be found. It is a sort 
of Antarctic rendezvous. You can imagine, 
with my interest in birds, how busy and en- 
thusiastic I was on every day that the tricky 
weather would permit outside working. 

“Soon, however, the short Antarctic 
summer drew to a close, and not to be 
caught napping, we weighed the Daisy's 
two heavy anchors, which had done such 
yeoman service, bade the last of the tricky 
gales good-bye, and pointed our prow for 
home. It was on the 15th of March when 
we sailed out through the narrow mouth of 
Possession Bay, where Captain Cook had 
fired his discharge of small arms’ and 
claimed the land for King George the Third. 
We had been there four months, but they 
had been four profitable months for all— 
that is, all who returned. We lost four 
men before the Daisy cast anchor again at 
New Bedford. ‘Two I have told you about. 
The other two died and were buried at sea. 
One breathed his last silently and alone on 
the forward deck, his going scarcely known 
until all was over. Sewn up in a canvas, 
he lay through the night on the carpenter's 
bench behind the tryworks. In the morning, 
Old Glory was run up and then lowered to 
half-mast, and the body was laid on a 
hatch-cover in the ship’s waist, with a bag 
of sand stitched to the winding sheet. 
One hour after breakfast the sails were 
hauled aback, and Captain Ben cleared his 
throat and read the ship’s burial service. 
At the solemn words, ‘We therefore consign 
his body to the deep,’ six men stepped for- 
ward and tipped the hatch-cover. Then 
came the sharp command. ‘Haul down the 
clews of the foresail! Raise up your wheel!’ 
and the Daisy resumed her course in the 
trade wind. There is little time for senti- 
ment aboard a whaler. 

“Yes, it had been a lucky voyage. On 
the way south we had taken twenty-seven 
sperm whales—eight being overhauled in 
one day—and maybe we weren’t tired, that 
day! Down in the hold of the staunch 
brig was the oil of those twenty-seven 
whales; and on top of that, cask after cask 
of valuable sea elephant oil. Even my one 
two-hundredths share was not a bad present 
to take home. 

“But what I valued most of all were the 
trophies of my own hunt—the fine skeletons 
of beast and bird life, and field notes. Some 
of my choicest specimens are in that Penguin 
Group which attracted your attention in the 
Museum. , 

“Tt was May, two months after weighing 
anchor down there, when we cast it agai! 
in home port—after eleven months o 
absence and silence, and with sixteel 
thousand miles of blue water behind our 
keel. And I must admit that those receiving 
lines of penguins, which we left behind in 
the Antarctic, did not look nearly so g 
to us as the human reception committee 
which awaited us at home.” 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “OK!” for the pause that refreshes in the produc- 
ike tion of “‘War Nurse.‘’ Painted from an actual scene showing, left to right: 
r Anita Page, Director Edgar Selwyn, Robert Montgomery and Maric Prevost. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN HOLLYWOOD 


eo ¢ 


. CX’ means 


the pause that refreshes 


‘erat commands the Director 
» » » Silence » » » Cameras turn » » » 
licophones record » » » No sound but 
¢ actors’ voices » » » A cough ora 
heeze would wreck the picture » » » 
‘se moment on top of tense moment 
»» Then at last the voice from the 
lonitor Room says: “OK!” And in 
ollywood this means the pause that 

OVE 


R NINE 


refreshes. Everybody sighs relief. Ice- 
cold Coca-Cola is served. Stars, direc- 
tors, camera men and extras—all taste 
its tingling deliciousness and relax with 
a cool after-sense of refreshment. Thus 
they come up smiling for the next set. 
And (because all the world’s a stage) 
$0 can you in the part you play ina 
busy day. 


MILLION A 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in 
its own glass and in its own bottle: The crystal- 
thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola 
bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, 
filled and sealed air-tight without the touch of 
human hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN-=+-Grantland Rice ~+-Famous 
Sports Champions ++—Coca-Cola Orchestra 
~**Wed., 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time. -**Coast to Coast N B C Network —+- 
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BOWL of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes late bedtime snack. Easy to digest You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, bra 
cast over WJZ and associated stations of 4 


and milk makes a - 4 ici i 
rhe : great break- and healthful. Extra delicious with y Bc oseiy Saiiigs sienna eee Ee 
ast —at home, in camp or on the fresh or canned fruits or honey. Also KFi Los Angeles, KOMO Seattle at 104 


trail. Fine for lunch too—or for a Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. and KOA Denver at 10.30. 
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